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LETTER XXL 

History o/Europc^ f rom t/ie Begmning of the Geyieral IV ar^ 
in 1701, to the Offers of Peace made by FrancCj in 170f),^ 
and the Union of England and Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the alliance which the king of Eng- 
land had coiicliule(Uvith the emperor and the states-general, 
it may be questioned wliether he could have prevailed upon 
his people to engage heartily in a new continental war, had 
it not been for an unforeseen measure, which roused their 
resentment against hVanee. 8oon after the alliance had 
been formed, James II. died at St. tiermain^s; Sept. 5, 
and Louis, in violation of the treaty of llys- 1701. 
wick, acknow ledged the son of that unfortunate priiice king 
of Great-Britain and Ireland, under the title of James III. 

Whether Louis was prompted to this measure by gene- 
rosity of sentiment, or wdiat the Freni ' writers term the 
elevation and sensibility (ff his great soul — by tlie tears of 
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the widow of die deceased prince, seconded by the en- 
treaties of madame de Maintenon — or by political motives 
— is a matter of very little consequence. It is probable, 
however, that he was partly influenced by political con- 
siderations; that, believing war to be unavoidable, he 
lioped, by thus encouraging the Jacobites, to be able to dis- 
turb the English government ; especially as the life of Wil- 
liam, from his declining health, was not expected to be 
greatly prolonged, and the party in favour of the direct 
line of succession was still powerful in each of the three 
British kingdoms. But whatever might be the motive of 
the French monarcli for such a measure, wlietlier it sprang 
from weakness, generosity, or selfishness, it hurried him 
into a war, for which he \vas very little j>repared, and 
which reduced him, in a few years, from the highest pin- 
nacle of grandeur to the lowest state of despondency. 
France, nearly exhausted by her former efforts, had not 
yet had time to recover her strength ; and Spain, lan- 
gidshing under every kind of political malady, was only a 
load upon her shoulders. Hut the su))ply of the ]>recious 
Petals, which she v/as suffered, by tlic negligence of the 
maritime powers, to procure from tln^ Spanish dominions 
in America, and particularly from those near the South Sea, 
enabled her to maintain the contest mucii longer than would 
have been possible for her merely with lier own internal 
resources *. 

The marquis de Torcy attempted iu vain to apologise to 
the king of England for the conduct of his master : the af- 
front to William was too flagrant to be patiently borne. He 
instantly recalled his ambassador from the court of France, 
and ordered the French envoy to quit his dominions. Nor 
did the parliament, to >vhicii William made a speech well 
suited to the occasion, discover less resentment at the in- 
sult offered by I.oiiis to the sovereign and the nation, in 


• Boliiigbroke's SUctvh of the HUL and State nf Kurope. 
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presuming to declare who should be king of England, and 
ill naming a person excluded from the succession by an act 
of the whole legislature. They passed a bill of ^ jy 
attainder against the pretended prince of Wales, U02. 
and also a bill obliging all persons, who held any office in 
church or state, to abjure his claim to the crown. They 
catered warmly into the idea of the war, which was elderly 
desired by the people ; voted forty thousand men for land- 
service, agreeably to the terms of the Orand Alliance, and 
an equal number for the navy. And they presented an 
address to the throne, requesting the king to insert in the 
treaty an article, which \Vi\s readily assented to by the con- 
tracting powers, that no ])eace should bi' concluded with 
the F reiich monarch, until he should make reparation for the 
late affront and indignity 

William, thus supported in his favourite scheme, by the 
unanimous voice of Ins parliament and people, was making 
extraordinary prej^arations for opening the campaign, wlien 
a fall from liis horse threw him into a fever, March 
which put a pern d to his life, but not to his 8. 
bold designs. He was a prince of great vigour of mind, 
firmness of temper, and intrepidity of sj)irit; but ungraceful 
ill his person and aihlress, disgustingly cold in bis maimer, 
and dry, silent, and solitary, in his humour. To a happy 
concurrence of circumstances, and a steady porsov^erance 
in his plans, rather tliaii to great or imeoinmon talents, 
either in a civil or military capacity, he owed that high 
reputation, and extensive influence, which he so long en- 
joyed among the jirinces of Christendom, Ho wits, how- 
ever, an able politician, and a good soldier, though not a 
great commander. He has been severely and justly blamed 
for the intrigues which lie employed to dethrone his uncle 
and father-in-law But as Willianvs heart seems to have 

* Burnet, book vi , — Jouniahi Jan. in, i702, 
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been as dead to the sympathetic feeling^i as his soul was 
insensible to the charms of literature and the beauties of 
the elegant arts, it is possible that, while guiding the great 
political system, he might be led by tJie illusions of ambi- 
tion, under the appearance of principle, to think the ties 
of blood, and even the right of inheritance, a necessary 
sacrifice to the welfare of Europe, and the interests of the 
reformed religion. England, at least, was obliged to him 
for maintaining her cause, in her grand struggle for liberty 
and a Protestant succession. But she has dearly paid for 
those blessings, by being involved in wasting foreign wars, 
partly indeed rendered necessary by the supineness of her 
two preceding princes, but in which she ought naturally 
to have had no concern; by tlie introduction of the in- 
famous practice of corrupting parliaments, in order to en- 
gage them to support those wars ; and by their unavoidable 
consequence, a grievous national debt, wduch, daily accu- 
mulating, and augmenting the weight of government, 
threatens us wdth the worst of evils*. 

The death of the king of England tlninv the allies into 
the utmost consternation, and occasioned the highest joy 
at the court of Fvanet‘. Rut that joy w^is of short dura- 
tion. I he quiet succession of Anne, the eldest surviving 
daughter of James II., to the English throne, conformably 

3 A certain proportion of public debt, by increasing circulation, and creating a 
new species of money, always ready to be employed in any beneficial undertaking, 
by means of its transferable quality and yet producing some profit, even while it 
lies idle, is supposed to be of advantage to a trading people. Tint what that pro- 
portion may be, no politician lias hitherto prefendetl to deterniinc. it is however 
certain, that the national debt of England has long exceeded all calculations of 
commercial benefit, and has even gone far beyond what it was thought, as late as 
the middle (»f ihc eighteenth century, the kingdom could bear, without the rit^que 
of speedy ruin ; and that the numerous taxes, levied to pay tlie interest of this 
enormous debt, oy enhancing the price of the necessaries of life, of labour, and 
consequently of very species of manufacture, have injured the sale of our com- 
modities in fordgi! oiurkets; have strengthened the enslaving influence of the 
croton, by increasing the number of its dependents, and have broken in i»onie 
measure the free spirit of the people, by multiplying their necessities. 
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to the Act of Settlement, and her early declaration of her 
resolution to pursue the objects of the Grand Alliance, 
revived the spirit of the confederates ; while the choice of 
her ministers, and the vigour of their measures, blasted 
all the hopes that Louis and the court of St. Germain had 
founded on the decease of William. Lord Godolphin was 
placed at the head of the treasury ; and the earl of Marl- 
borougli, whose eldest daughter was married to Godol- 
phin’s son, and whose wife had acquired an absolute as- 
cendant over the queen, was appointed commaiider-in-chief 
of the English forces in Flanders, and immediately dis- 
j)atched to Holland, in the character of ambassador extra- 
ordinary to the states \ 

llius connected by family interest, as well as political 
views, these two great men conducted with harmony the 
affairs of England, and even acquired a more decided in- 
lluence on the continent than had ever been possessed by 
William. *^rhey not only kept more compact and entire 
all the parts of that vast machine, the Grand Alliance, but 
eommunicsited a more rapid and vigorous motion to the 
whole. Hie earl of Marlborough succeeded in every part 
of his negotiation with the states : he animated them to a 
full exertion of their strength ; and gained so far on their 
confidence, that they raised him to the chief command of 
iheir troops. All the allies engaged, with alacrity, to fur- 
nish tlieir several quotas ; and war was declared against 
France, on the same (hiy, at London, the Hague, and 
Vienna \ 

The first campaign, however, wa not distinguished by 
any great event. In Italy the Imperinb’sts, under prince 
Eugene, being outnumbered by the combined armies of 
France and Spain, gained no advantage. There Philip V. 
(having left the government of his new kingdom in the 


* Burm t, btx)k vii. 
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hands of the queen, assisted by a council, and passed into 
Naples) nominally commanded in person and but nomi- 
nally ; all the operations being really directed by the duke 
de Vendome. His presence, however, inspired confidence 
into his troops; and prince Eugene was not only con- 
strained to relinquisli the blockade of Mantua, but in some 
degree worsted, in an attempt to surprise Vendome, near 
Luzzara 

The Imperialists were not more successful on the Upper 
Rhine; where the prince of Baden, though elated with 
the reduction of Landau, was defeated at h^riedlingen, by 
the marquis de Villars, who was immediately after created 
a niarechal of France. I have heard, says Voltaire, 
“ marcchal Vilkirs declare more than once, that, as he was 
marching at the head of his infantry, after the battle was 
gained, a voice called, We ai e undone ! On hearing this, 
all his troops fled. He ran after them, crying, Come hack^ 
myJYmuh ! the victory is onrs, Lo7tff live the king! '^Fhe 
trembling soldiers repeated, Long live thekhigf^hnt con- 
tinued to fly : and the marquis found the utmost difficulty 
in rallying the conquerors On such trivial circumstances 
will the issue of the greatest battles often depend. Had a 
single regiment of Imperialists appeared during this pjuiic, 
the French, so lately victorious, would have been totiilly 
routed. 

The house of Bourbon was less fortunate on the side of 
Flanders. The allies begaji the campaign with the siege 
of Keyserswaert, which the elector of Cologne had placed 
in the hands of the French, and which surrendered after a 

♦** The parting of Philip and his young i|uecn was preceded by many struggles 
of tenderness. < ):.e day, while both were bathed in tears, this amiable and ac* 
complishcd priii; css hearing some of the courtiers ask the king if lie should pass 
t))e night with her, all her sensibility was roused, her presence of mind fortook 
her, and she pasrionately exclaimed, “ Oh, niy God ! of the short time that 
remains to us, would they cut otf' even the nights ?” Afdrn, dv Noaillcs^ tome ii- 
7 Heiiault, 171*1:. » .VieW/', xvii. 
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siege of two months. It was expected that the duke of 
Burgundy, who had the advice and assistance of mare- 
chal Boufflers, would either have attempted the relief of 
that important place, or have invested some other ; but, by 
strange misconduct, he lay almost totally inactive during 
the siege, and till the earl of Marlborough arrived to take 
the command of tlie allied army 

Marlborough, Mdio was no less prudent than active, and 
who may be said to have united the enterprising spirit of 
the hero to the caution and foresight of the consummate 
general, resolved immediately to attack the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and had he not been restrained by the timidity of 
the Dutch field-deputies, he might have giiiiicd a com- 
plete victory over tlie FrencJi Though thus confined 
in his operations, the English commander contrived, by 
masterly movements, by marclies and counter-marches, 
to throw liimsclf between the enemy and the principal 
towns of Spanish Guelderland ; and he not only reduced 
Wuilo, Uiiremond, and Stevenswaert, in that province, but 
also took Liege. By this success the navigation of the 
Maos was opeiKnl, and a free comm imi cation obtained with 
Maestricht. 

The operations at sea were even more favourable to the 
allies than those by land ; though not in all respects equal 
to their hopes. The confederate fleet, under sir George 
Hooke, consisting of fifty English and Dutch ships of the 
line, with twelve thousand soldiers on board, commanded 
by the duke of Ormond, ap]>Garcd before Cadiz, and sum- 
moned that city to surrender to the house of Austria, or run 
the hazard of an attack from such a formidable armament. 
But the governor paid no regard to this threat. The place 
was much stronger than the besiegers expected ; so that 

3 Mem. of the duke of Berwick, vol. i. 

Burnet, book vii. — Duke of Berwick, vol. i. — “ Wc were posted in such a 
manner,’* says the duke, “ tliat we should have b« ( l>eatcn without being able 
to atir ; our left being 'cry high, and our right ttink into a cuUdc^sac between 
♦wo hvulets.*’ 
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the duke found it necessary to re-embark his troops after 
they Imd taken fort St. Catharine, made an unsuccessful 
attempt on fort Matagorda, and pillaged port St. Mary, 
contrary to his express orders. His next attempt was more 
fortunate. 

The confederates, after leaving Cadiz, sailed for Vigo, 
where the galleons, under convoy of twenty-three French 
ships of war, commanded by the count de Cliateau-Renaud, * 
had recently arrived from America. As the wealth which 
those galleons contained was considered as tlie chief re- 
source of the Spanish monarchy, and even of the w'hole 
house of Bourbon, Louis expecting to sliare in it, the 
utmost precaution had been taken to secure them. They 
were removed into a basin, through a narrow entrance, one 
side of which was detended by a fort, the otlier by plat- 
forms mounted with cannon. A boom was tlirown across 
the mouth of tlie basin, and witliin the boom the French 
squadron >va‘s drawn uj). But these obstacles were not 
sufficient to discourage tJie confederates, when animated 
by the hopes of so rich a booty. I'he duke of Ormond, 
hhving landed part of liis troops, took the castle ; the boom 
was broken by the fleet; and the French admiral, perceiving 
that all farther resistance would be vain, set fire to his 
ships, llie galleons followed tlie desjierate example ; but 
the English and Dutch were at hand, to extinguish the 

OcL flames. Six ships of war were taken, seven sunk, 
12. and nine burned. Of thirteen galleons, nine fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, and four were destroyed ; 
and although the greater part of the treasure had been 
landed, and carried to I.agos, the booty was still very con- 
siderable, and the consteniation of the house of Bourbon 
excessive 

Before inrclligeuce of this important blow arrived in 

II Miim, de Noaihas, tome ii. — Cainpbeirs Lives of the Admirals^ vol. hi. 
Tiouis, who combined, with the most insatiable and bloody ambition, a strange 
mixture of piety and resignation, writes thus in a consolatory letter to the queen 
»f Spain, then at the head of the government Events are in the hands of 
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England, both houses of parliament had congratulated her 
majesty on the success of her arms, under the earl of Marl- 
borough, who was soon after created a duke ; and liberal 
supplies were voted for carrying on the war. Tlie good 
humour of the parliament was increased, by the news of 
the destruction of tlie enemy’s fleet at Vigo : the hopes of 
the nation ran high ; and the most vigorous preparations 
were made for future success. The duke of Savoy, who 
had been long wavering, openly deserted the in- ^ 
terest of France and Spain, and concluded a treaty 
with the en.i])eior, to the astonishment of the house of Bour- 
bon : he being not only a grandson of Louis XI 11., but 
father-in-law to the duke of Burgundy and the young king 
of Spain. From motives of interest, l\‘ter 11. of Portugal 
also united himself to the confederates * 

'j\) the defection of those two princes the French ascribed 
their subsequent misfortunes in the war. Louis, however, 
made great ])reparatious for opening the next campaign, 
and was by no means deficient in snceess. His firm ally, 
the elector of Bavaiia, carried on hostilities with vigour in 
the heart of Cierniany. He took Nenbiirg early in tlm 
sc^f^ii ; defeated the Imperialists near Passan ; and, having 
sculled Uatisbon, was joined at Dntlingen by Villars. After- 
ward, dis.appoiiited in an attempt to oj)en a commimieation 
vvij&h the French army in Italy, he rejoined the niarechal in 
Suabia. They crossed the Danube; and \ illars, under- 
standing that the count de Stiruni, at the head of twenty 
thousand men, was on his march to join the formidable 
army of the prince of Baden, near Donawert, said to the 
elector, We must prevent this : we must advance, and 
attack Stirum.'” 'Fhe elector hesitated, and said he would 
consult his ministers and generals. ‘‘ I am your minister 
and general !” replied V'ilkrs : — ‘‘Can you want any other 

God, who often draws good out of what wc consider as nur greatest misfortunes. 
If it is possible to prevent the bad effects of that disaster which lias happened, 
your majesty has prevented them.’* Mem, de jVirwiV/cjr. 

Burnet.— Voltaire. 
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counsel than mine, when tlie question is about giving 
battle?” — Full of apprehension for his dominions, the 
elector was still averse from tlic marechal’s proposal, and 
not a little displeased at this freedom. “ Well !” said 
Villars, if your highness will not seise this opportunity 
with your Bavarians, I will engage with the French only : 
it must not be lost.” He accordingly ordered his troops 
to inarch; and the elector, though filled with indignation, 
found liiinself under the necessity of fighting against his 

Sept. 20, judgement*'*. TJiey attacked the enemy in 
iV. S. the plains of Hochstet, and triiiinphed. Two 
thousand of the Imperialists were killed ; a great number 
were made prisoners ; ami all tlieir artillery and baggage 
fell into the liands of the conquerors. '^J'hc victorious army 
put the elector in ])ossessioii of Augsburg ; and, the road 
to Vienna being thus laid open, the emperor trembled in 
liis capital**. 

The consternation of Leop'old was, in some measure, 
excusable. The duke of Burgundy, witli the marechals 
Tallard and Vaubaii, had reduced Old Brisac; and Tal- 
lard, before the end of the campaign, not only retook 
Landau, but defeated an army of the allies, under the 
prince of Hesse, who hud advanced to its relief. In Italy, 
where Starernberg commajided for tlie emperor, the duke 
dc V endome disarmed, by surprise, the troops of the duke 
of Savoy, took Bersello, and gained an advantage over 
general Visconti 

The French were less successful in the Netherlands ; 
where the duke of Marlborough, having concerted measures 
with tlie states, w^as enabled to appear early in the field. 
He opened tlie campaign wdth the siege of Bonne, a 
strong city in the circle of tJie Lower Rhine, and the usual 
resirlence of the elector of Cologne. Though gallantly de- 

*3 These particulars are related by Voluirc, from the manuscript Memoirs of 
ya/trs, written by innisdf. Sicclc, chap. xvii. 

»♦ Id. ibid. iZurnct. — Voltaire.— lienault. 
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fended by the marquis d’ Alegre, it was forced to surrender, 
after a siege of about three weeks. Cut notwithstanding 
this early success, and the supposed weakness of the enemy, 
Marlborough could not distinguish tlie campaign by any 
signal achievement ; tlie French, under Boufflers and Vil- 
leroy, keeping cautiously within their lines, and the English 
general not judging it prudent to attempt to force them. 
He tlierefore contented himself with the conquest of Huy 
and Limlnirg. Gueldrcs, after a long blockade, also sur- 
rendered to the allies'”. 

These acquisitions, however, were by no means a balance 
to the advantages of the enemy in other quarters, particu- 
larly as the oj^erations of the allies at sea, during the sum- 
mer, had been languid and indecisive — in some res])ects 
unfortunate; and their lU'gligenee so great, that the Spanish 
treasure from the Havannah, the joint produce of the mines 
of M(‘xieo and Peru, had arrived safe, iinder convoy of a 
French fleet, and furnished the house of Bourbon with 
fresh resources for continuing the war. But the confede- 
rates were not discouraged by their losses, or by an insur- 
rection ill Hungary, which spread devastation to the gates 
of Vienna. The Englisli parliament, seised with a kind of 
military fury, granted very liberal supplies for the ensuing 
campaign ; and the emperor, emboldened by the alliance of 
Portugal, from which a passage might be opened into the 
heart of the disputed monarehy, onlered his sou Charles to 
assume the title of king of Spain, he himself and the king 
of the Romans renouncing all claim to any part of the suc- 
cession. Immediately after this amhitious step, the archduke 
set out for tlie Hague. From Holland, he passed over to 
Enghuul, where he was treated with groat respect; and he 
was conducted to Lisbon by a pow erful fleet, having on 
board a considerable body of laud forces 

While the queen of England was c -erting herself with 

U* Jfem. of the (hike ot Berwick, vol. i. — Burnet, bcK>!: vii. 
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SO much vigour in a foreign quarrel, in which her subjects 
were little interested, great disorders occurred in her own 
dominions. The ferment in Scotland, occasioned by the 
miscarriage of the settlement at Darien, had not fully sub- 
si<led ; and altliough that kingdom readily acknowledged 
the queen’s authority, strong jealousies there prevailed, 
among all ranks of men, respecting the independence of 
tlieir crown and the freedom of their commerce. These 
jealousies were fomented by the insidious arts of the Jaco- 
bites, and the intrigues of the court of St. Germain, aided 
by a political oversight. 

When tlie English legislature settled the succession of 
the crown on the house of Hanover, king William had 
neglected to take the same precaution in regard to Scot- 
land ; so that the snccession to that erown was still open, 
'riiis circumstance w as now' eagerly seis(’d by two sets ol 
men : — by the adhoi i'iits of tlie liouse of Stuart, who hoped 
to bring in the pretended prince of Wales : and by some 
real patriots, w'ho meant to make use of it, in order to 
rescue their country from that abject clepcmdence, and even 
slavery, into wdiieh it liad fallen, and in wdiieh it liarl conti- 
nued, ever since its native sovereigns had added the weight 
of the crown of England to their ancient prerogative. Be- 
side these men, many others, w ho w ere w'ell disposed to the 
Protestant succession, zealously opposed the settlement of 
the Scottish crown on the descendants of tlie princess 
Sophia, before tlie ratification of certain articles, which 
should provide for the indejiendence of the kingdom, or 
unite it intimately with England 

Nor w'as the English nation free from discontents. The 
queen, by throwing herself into the hands of the Tories, 
had roused the resentment of the Whigs, who were in a 
manner [iroscrihed, and debarred from office ; and only 
an ardent desire of accomplishing the purpose of the 
Grand Alliance, which they themselves had formed, had 
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liitherto prevenfed them from obstructing the measures of 
government. But their patience, under neglect, was at 
last worn out: they became jealous, and not without reason, 
of designs against the Protestant succession. The Tories, 
intoxicated with their good fortune, had revived all the 
exploded high-monarchical and high-church principles ; and 
conjecturing that the queen must naturally be disposed 
to favour the succession of her brother, several of her 
ministers held a secret correspondence with the court of 
St. Germain, and hopes were even entertained by that 
court of obtaining a speedy repeal of the act of settle- 
ment »!?. 

To forward those views, and com[)lete the ruin of their 
political opponents, tlie Tories pretended, that both the 
church and monarchy were in danger, from the prevalence 
of presbyterian and republican principles ; and a bill 
against occasional conformity, which would have excluded 
all dissenters, and consequently a great number of the 
Whigs, from civil offices and public employments, was 
twice presented to parliament, and as often rejected 'O. 
The failure of this favourite measure, and several 
other circumstances, indicating the strength of 
the Whigs, induced Marlborough and Godolphin, who 
are said to have been 'Pories, and even Jacobites in their 
hearts, to conceal their sentiments, and seek support from 
that powerful party. They foresaw a formidable opposi- 
tion, and persuaded the queen, that it was necessary to 
dispel the storm, by bringing some of the more moderate 
Whigs into administration, and (dismissing a few of the 
most violent Tories^h Mr. Harley, sj.eaker of the house 
of commons, reputed a Whig because he had been bred a 
dissenter, was now appointed secretary of state, in the room 
of the earl of Nottingham ; and, at his recommendation, 
Mr. St. John, since better known by the title of lord 
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Bolingbroke, was advanced to the liicrativ6 post of secre- 
tary of war. 

This expedient, liowever, would have been found insuf- 
ficient to secure the ministry against the violence of the 
Whigs, had not the extraordinary success of the next 
campaign silenced all opposition. As the allies, in the two 
preceding campaigns, by securing the Maes and Spanish 
Guelderland, had provided a strong barrier for the United 
Provinces, ' the duke of Marlborough proposed to march 
into the heart of Germany, in order to protect the empe- 
ror, now almost besieged in his capital, by the Hungarian 
inal-contents on one side, and by the French and Bavarians 
on the other. In pursuance of this scheme, but under 
colour of penetrating into France, lie ordered the con- 
federate forces to march towards Coblentz, where he joined 
them. Crossing the Rhine at that place, and successively 
the Maine and the Neckar, ho was mot by prince Eugene 
at Mondelsheim. 

Tlie result of the eonference between these two great 
generals, was a Junction of tlic allied army under Marl- 
borough, with the Imperialists, commanded by the prince 
July 2, of Baden. That junction being eifected, Marl- 

iV. S. borough forced, thougJi witli tlic Joss of four tliou- 
sand men, the entrenchments of tijo elector of 13avaria, near 
Donawert, and obliged him to quit the field. In con- 
sequence of this victory, the allies gained possession of 
Donawert, and obtained a free jiassagc over the* Danube. 
But as they were incapable, for want of magazines, eitlier of 
continuing long on the banks of that river, or penetrating 
into Bavaria, their situation became very jirecarious, and 
they eagerly wished to give battle; when the enemy, being 
reinforced with thirty thousand men under Tallard, re- 
solved to aflord them the desired opportunity. Before the 
engagement, the duke was also joined by prince Eugene, 
with twenty tlionsaud men, from the Upper Rhine ; and, 
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in order to free* himself from tlie timid or trcaciierous 
counsels of the prince of Baden, he prevailed on liim to 
besiege Ingolstadt. The opposing armies were now nearly 
equal, each consisting of about sixty thousand men. But 
the French generals, Tallard and Marsin, though men of 
experience and abilities, were much inferior to those of the 
allies ; and the elector of Bavaria, though a brave prince, 
could not be considered as a commander. 

The French and Bavarians were advantageously posted 
on a hill, having the Danube and the village of Blenheim 
on their right: on their left was a thick wood, from wliicli 
ran a rivulet, along their front, into the Danube. This 
rivulet, in its course through the plain, formed an almost 
continued moniss, the passage of which might have been 
rendered very difficult, if it had been properly guarded. 
Twenty-eight battalions, and twelve squadrons of dragoons, 
were thrown into the village of Blenheim ; and eight bat- 
talions were placed in another village towards the centre, in 
order to fall, in conjunction with those at Blenheim, upon 
the rear of the enemy, when the latter should pass the 
rivulet. The line, which consisted chiefly of cavalry, was 
weakened by these detJichments ; aiuh by an unaccountable 
negligence, the allies were ])ermitted not only to pass the 
brook, but to form without opposition 

Marlborough, who commanded the left wing of the allies, 
having first passed the brook, ordered the two Aug. 13, 
villages to be attocked by the infantry, while he N. S. 
himself led his cavalry against those of Tallard. The 
attack on the villages proved unsnocessfiil ; the English 
and Hessians being repulsed, after thioe successive at- 
tempts. The French horse, however, in spite of their 
most vigorous efforts, were obliged to give ground. They 
retired behind the fire of ten battalions, wliich TiJlard 
had ordered to advance to their relief But these also 

’2 Mtfrt. dn '^hnq, dt Feuqu*err9.^Ki\rie*'» Campai^nts. 
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were broken by the English foot. Marlborough charged 
home with Ids horse ; and drove the Frencli cavalry with 
such precipitation from the fiehU that most of those who 
escaped the sword were drowned in the Danube, The 
ten advanced batUilions of the enemy’s foot were, at the 
same time, charged on all sides, and routed. Tallard 
himself was taken prisoner, with many other officers of 
distinction. 

Meanwhile prince Eugene, vvho commanded the right 
wing of the confederates, after havijig been thrice repulsed, 
had broken the French and Bavarians, under the elector 
and Marsin ; and though they could scarcely be said to 
have been routed, they no sooner heard of Tallard’s defeat, 
than they left the field, M’ith every mark of hurry and dis- 
grace. The foot and dragoons, in the village of Blenheim, 
the best troops of France, were now abandoned to their 
fate. After a vigorous, but ineffectual sally, they found 
themselves obliged to surrender at discretion. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the famous battle of Blen- 
heim, in which thirty thousand French and Bavarians were 
killed, wounded, or captured. The camp-equipage, bag- 
gage, artillery, and every trophy tliat can distinguish a 
cpmplete victory, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Tliese trophies, however, were not acquired without con- 
siderable loss of blood. The allies had about five thousand 
men killed, and seven thousand wounded 

The consequences of this brilliant victory w'ore highly 
important. 'Fhe emperor was relieved from his fears ; 
the Hungarian mal-contents were overawed ; and the con- 
quests and dominions of the elector of Bavaria fell, at 
once, into tlie hands of Leopold, who revenged severely, 
on the subjects of that prince, the excesses which had 
been committ«»d on his* ovvm. An extent of sixty leagues 
of country was exposed to all the ravages of war. Broken, 
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ruined, and dispersed, the forces of Louis left a free and 
uninterrupted march to the confederates from the Danube 
to the Rhine ; and the wretched remains of that army, 
which at the beginning of the season had spread terror 
to the gates of Vienna, were obliged to take shelter within 
the frontiers of France. The victors crossed the Rhine : 
they entered Alsace ; and the important fortresses^ of Lan- 
dau and Traerbach were surrendered to them before the 
close of the year 

But the same good fortune, which attended the arms of 
the confederates in Germany, did not extend to every scene 
of operations. In Flanders, the war, being merely de- 
fensive, produced no memorable event. On the Portuguese 
side of Spain, the archduke, who had assumed the title of 
Charles III., was unable to make any progress. On the 
contrary, Philip, assisted by the duke of Berwick, carried 
the M^ar into Portugal; took several places^ and defeated 
the attempts of the allies for the invasion of Spain In 
Italy, the campaign proved, upon the whole, favourable to 
the house of Bourbon. The castle of Susa, the city of 


2-* Voltaire. — Boyer. — Burnet. 

25 Notjrithstanding these services, the duke of Berwick was recalled. Of this 
matter, he gives the following curious account : “ The duke of Gramont, the 
French minister at I^ladrid, had taken it into his head that he was to govern there 
as despotically as the cardinals Richelieu and i\fazarinc havl formerly done in 
France. 1 had no objection to this with respect to the civil department; but, in 
die military, I was resolved that he should not have the same sway ; thinking it 
reasonable that I should be consulted in every thing, and even that my plans 
should be adopted, as I must be answerable for the success of the whole. From 
these contrary humours it followed, that Gramont took upon him to order every 
thing, without consulting or communicating with me ; and I, on the other hand, 
steady to my principle, refused to execute any enterprise which I did not ap- 
prove.*’ I’hc duke's recall was the consequence of this commendable pride. 

M^hen the marechal de Tessli, who succeeded to the chief command in Spain, 
arrived at Madrid, he naturally inquired of the^ucen if she had not reason to be 
satisfied .with the duke's campaign. She said, that he was much esteemed, and 
had rendered great service to the kingdom. ** MHiy then," answered Tesse, 
“ have you had him recalled “ If I must tell you," replied the queen 
peevishly, he is a great obstinate devil of an Englishman, who will always have 
his own way.** Mem» of the duke of Berwick, tome i. 
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Pignerol, Vercelli, Yvrea, and Sansano, were reduced by 
Vendome 

The operations at sea, during this memorable year, were 
scarcely less important than those by land. The combined 
fleet of England and Holland, which carried the archduke 
to Lisbon, having failed in an attempt upon Barcelona, 
where a party was supposed to have been formed for the 
house of Austria, appeared before Gibraltar; and that 
fortress, hitherto deemed impregnable, was taken at the 
first assault. Astonished at the intrepidity of the English 
sailors, who ascended the mole sword in hand, the governor 
immediately surrendered tlie place ; which was committed 
to the care of the prince of Hesse- J^armstadt, for the queen 
of England . 

Nor was the acquisition of this great key of the Medi- 
terranean the only advantage resulting from the enter[)rise. 
Part of the Swinish army employed in Portugal being witli- 
drawn, for the purpose of retaking Gibraltar, a stop was 
thus put to’ the progress of Philip, who might otherwise 
have advanced to the gates of Lisbon ; and the French fleet 
(to the number of fifty-two ships of the line, under the 
connt de Toulouse) coming to the aid of the besiegers, wiis 
defeated off iMalaga, by the combined fleet, commanded 
by sir George Rooke and the Dutch admiral Calemberg, 
The force, on both sides, was nearly equal ; and the battle 
W'as obstinate and bloody, though no ship was either sunk or 
taken. This w^as partly the consequence of the interposi- 
tion of night, and partly of the shifting of the wind, which 
enabled the J Vench to elude all the endeavours of the con- 
federates for a renewal of the engagement^®. Louis affected, 
however, to claim the victory. But it w^as obvious to all 
Europe, that the combined fleet kept the sea ; and that the 
French took refuge in their own ports, instead of affording 
any assistance to the Spaniards before Gibraltar. 

2a Henaulu !704. 

2^7 Burnet, hook vii.— Campbell’s f/tves of the Admiral.^ vol. iii. 

Id. ibid. 
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These fortunate events, particularly the memorable vic- 
tory obtained at Blenheim, which was justly ascribed to 
British valour, diffused a general joy over the nation. This 
joy communicated itself to the representatives of the peo- 
ple, who voted ample supplies for prosecuting the war 
with the utmost readiness ; and* the whole business *of par- 
liament was not only conducted with harmony, but carried 
forward with zeal and expedition. Pleased with the Jiumi- 
liation of the house of Bourbon, the Whigs, instead of 
opposing th^ ministry, used every endeavour to engage the 
duke of Marlborough in their cause; and Godolphin, either 
from policy or jirinciple, threw himself entirely into their 
hands. 

The queen dissolved the parliament; and the Whigs, 
whose principles recommended them to the in- a. D. 
dependent part of the kingdom, liaving the conn- ^705. 
teiiance of government, and the support of the moneyed 
interest, obtained a decided majority in the new house 
of commons. The elections went generally in their favour, 
notwithstanding the clamour raised by the Tories of the 
danger of the church, and the growth of Presbyterianism. 
Both houses now passed a vote, that the church was in a 
safe and flourishing condition, and that whoever advanced 
a contrary assertion was an enemy to the queen, the church, 
and the kingdom®^. They also, to the great disappoint- 
ment o£ the Tories, already mortified by the foregoing 
vote, repealed two severe laws agmnst the commerce and 
people of Scotland, in order to induce the parliament of 
that kingdom to settle the crown on the house of Hanover, 
as well as to listen to proposals for a treaty of union with 
England ; measures highly necessary to the welfare of both 
kingdoms, and essential to the security of the Protestant 
succession. 

While the English were taking tlies ‘ prudent steps, 
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France was not only depressed by external misfortunes, 
but distracted by internal commotions. Though the Hu- 
guenots had been in a great measure exteijninated, or in- 
duced, from motives of fear or interest, to conform to the 
established religion, by the rewards that were offered to 
them, and the severe persecution which they had suffered, 
both before and after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
yet many of them had taken refuge in the Cevennes, a 
mountainous country in the south of France, where, min- 
gling with the rude natives, called Camisards, 4:hey enjoyed 
their religion in a state of barbarism. Like zealots of all 
sects, when ignorant and persecuted, they believed them- 
selves to bo the peculiar favourites of heaven, and laid claim 
to the highest gifts of inspiration. They had their prophets 
and prophetesses, who assumed absolute authority over 
them, and are said to have incited them to the most atro- 
cious cruelties, botli against the Catholics and the refractory 
part of their own sect 

Encouraged by these visionaries, by their increasing 
numbers, and by tlie promises of the confederates, the 
Camisards, on the commencement of the war, in 1701, 
began to mingle politics with their religion. They de- 
manded ‘‘ liberty of conscience, and an exemption from 
taxes and took arms to support their pretensions. Se- 
veral generals were sent against them, with various suc- 
cess, and among others the celebrated marcchal Villars; 
who, after making them sensible of bis power, entered into 
treaty with them, in 1704. But they, suspecting the sin- 
cerity of the court, broke off the negotiation, when it M as 

Memoirs o/M/dukc of Berwick — “ I have heard marechal Villars relate,” 
says Voltaire, ’ that when he asked Cavalier, the most considerable of their 
chiefs, how, at his years, being little above twenty, he could acquire so mucli 
authority over a headstrong undisciplineS rabble? the bold leader replied, that, 
whenever tht*y refused to obey, hts prophetess (known among them by the nnnie 
•of the Great Manj) was instantly seised with a fit of inspiration, and condemned 
the refractory to the punishment of death, without any form of trial.” ^ 

chap, xxxii. 
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almost finished; and Villars being recalled, to enter on a 
more important scene of action, the duke of Berwick was 
dispatched against them, on his return from Spain. Severity 
being now as necessary as it was formerly impolitic, the 
duke exercised it without reserve, and soon reduced the 
Camisards to obedience 

Louis, although destitute of that superior magnanimity 
which is never vdinly elate, and whicli can calmly look 
dowm on the highest success, possessed in an eminent de- 
gree that Christian fortitude which enables the soul to bear 
misfortunes with composure and resignation. Though ac- 
customed to victory, he received the intelligence of the 
ruin of his army at Blenheim without any marks of con- 
fusion, and took the most vigorous steps for repairing his 
loss, as well as for checking the progress of the victorious 
enemy. At the end of the campaign, however, he found 
that he had been deprived of a considerable part of his 
former conquests. But France was still entire, and his 
power in Flanders was-not very seriously impaired ; and, as 
he understood that the duke of Marlborough intended, in 
the next campaign, to carry the war by the Moselle into 
the heart of his dominions, he assembled on that side an 
awny of seventy thousand men, under the command of V"il- 
lars. The English general, having crossed the Moselle 
and the Saar, arrived at Sirck; but not being joined by the 

For this severity, the duke makes the following manly apology : Assisted 
by the understanding and advice of M. de Basvillc, one of die p. ost sensible men 
in France, I made it my business to prevent every thing that might tend to excite 
commotions ; and declared, that I came neither a- a persecutor nor a missionary, 
but with a resolution to do equal justice to every one ; protect all who should 
beliave themselves as faithful sitbjects of the king, and to punish widi the utmost 
rigour those who sliould dare to opiKtsc his auUiority. — I know," adds he, “ that 
attempts have been made, in many countries, to blacken our proceedings against 
these people ; but I can protest, as a man of honour, that the Camisards were 
guilty of every species of outrage andwminality. To rebellion, sacrilege, mur. 
der, theft, and licentiousness, they joined Uic most ai r -cious and unprcct'dentc<l 
cruellies ; so far even as to have priests broiled, to rip out the bowels of pregnant 
women, and to roost Uieir children !" Jfem. vol. i. 
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prince of Baden, as he expected, he was obliged to retreat: 
and so masterly was the conduct of Villars, that the duke 
was not able to effect any enterprise of consequence during 
the campaign 

Though the emperor Leopold, whose death made no 
5, change in the political system of the confede- 

N. S, rates, was succeeded on the imperial throne by 
his son Joseph, a prince of greater vigour and abilities, the 
sluggishness of the Germanic body, and the obstinacy of 
the prince of Baden, prevented the allied army from tri- 
umphing on the side of Flanders. In Italy the French 
still maintained their superiority. The duke de Vendome 
took Villa Franca and Verua: he repulsed the Imperialists, 
who, under prince Eugene, attempted to force the passage 
of the Adda, at the bridge of Cassano; and the duke of 
Savoy, no longer able to keep the field, was obliged to shut 
himself up in Turin, with little prospect of relief 

The confederates were more fortunate in Spain. The 
marechal de Tesse, after losing a great number of men, 
was forced to raise the siege of Gibraltar; and he had also 
the mortification, a few days before he abandoned the enter- 
prise, to behold a French fleet that came to his assistance, 
under the famous Pointis, defeated, and chiefly taken or 
destroyed, l)y an English squadron, commanded by sir John 
Leake. Encouraged by these favourable events, the con- 
federates entered the enemy's country, on the frontiers of 
Beira and Alentejo, and reduced some of the towns of 
Estremadura. In other quarters they were still more suc- 
cessful. An English fleet, conducted by sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, carrying five thousand soldiers, under the cele- 
brated earl of Peterborough, being joined at Lisbon by 
sir John Leake and the Dutch admiral Allemond, and re- 
inforced with some troops from the confederate army in 
Portugal, took the archduke on board, and sailed for the 

3* w Burnet. — Boyer. 
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coast of Catalonia, where lie was supposed to have many 
friends. Intimidated at the appearance of this armament, 
the people in general declared for the house of Austria. 
The fortresses of Lerida and Tortosa were yielded with- 
out a blow : Barcelona, though furnished with a garrison 
of five thousand men, • under the duke de Popoli, was 
obliged to surrender; and almost the whole kingdom of 
Valencia, as well as the province of Catalonia, submitted 
to Charles III. 

The particulars of the siege of Barcelona, as related by 
Voltaire, are so honourable to this country, that they ought 
not to be omitted by an hhiglish historian. The earl of 
Peterborough, says he, a man in every respect resembling 
the imaginary heroes that the Spaniards have represented 
in their romances, proposed to the prince of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt to force, sword in hand, the entrenchments that 
covered fort Montjuy and the town. The enterprise was 
accordingly executed with success; l)ut with the loss of the 
brave prince of Hesse, who was killed in the atfeick. The 
garrison, however, still held out ; when a bomb happening 
to enter the powder-magazine, it blew up with a terrible 
explosion, and the fort instantly surrendered. The town 
soon after offered to capitulate ; and the duke de Pojioli, the 
governor, came to the gate, in order to adjust the articles 
with Peterborough. But before they were signed, tumul- 
tuous shouts were heard. You betray us exclaimed 
Popoli. Whilst we, with honour and sincerity, are here 
treating with you, your troops have entered the town by 
the ramparts, and are murdering, plundering, and commit- 
ting every species of violence.” You mistake,” replied 
the earl Those must be the troops of the prince of 
Barmstadt. There is only one expedient left to save your 
town ; allow me freely to enter it with my Englishmen. I 
will soon make all quiet, and come baok to conclude the 
caj»itulation.” These words he uttered with an air of dig- 
Burnet, book vii.— .iMcm. do youUlnf tome ii. 
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nity and truth, which, joined to a sense of present danger^ 
induced the governor to comply. Attended by some of his 
oHkers, he hastened into the streets, where the licentious 
soldiery, but more especially the Germans and Catalans, 
were pillaging the houses of the principal inhabitants. He 
drove them from their prey : he obliged them to give up 
even the booty they had seised ; and he happily rescued 
from their hands the duchess de Popoli, when on tlie point 
of being dishonoured, and restored her to her husband 
In a word, after having quelled every appearance of disorder 
in the towJi, he returned to the gate, and finished the capi- 
tulation with the governor, while the Spaniards were filled 
with astonishment at the honour and generosity of a people, 
whom they had been accustomed to consider only as mer- 
ciless heretics. 

These acquisitions, and splendid achievements in Spain, 
so flattering to the pride of the English nation, made the 
people, aad even the parliament, eager to prosecute the 
war, notwithstanding the small success in other quarters. 
Nor was the house of Bourbon less disposed to vigorous 
measures. The check given to the confederates on the 
Moselle, joined to the rapid progress of the French arms 
in Italy, having elated anew the spirit of Louis, he rashly 
resolved, during the ensuing campaign, to act offensively 
in the Low-Countries; at the same time that he should 
strip the duke of Savoy of all his territories, i^upport his 
grandson in Spain, and maintain an army in Germany. 
And to all these attempts he was perhaps equal, had the 
abilities of his generals been adequate to the number and 
valour of his troops. HLs hopes with regard to the do- 
minions of Victor Amadeus, at least, were by* no means 

A. I), presumptuous. The duchy of Savoy had alread)^ 

1706. been subdued by his arms: the duke of Berwick 
had taken Nice ; and Vendome, having defeated the Im- 

** Siecle, chup. xix. — Burnet mentions this tumult, but in a manner somewhat 
diATerent. lie was no friend to the earl of Peterborough. 
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perialists at Calcinate, in the spring, ordered Turin to be 
inrested. On the side of Gerrfaany, Villars justified the 
confidence of his master, by driving the prince of Baden 
before him; and had not his army been weakened by 
detachments, in order to supply the losses occasioned by 
the misconduct of other commanders, he might have pe- 
netrated into the heart of the empire. The ardour of 
V’lleroy, in Flanders, led the way to the future misfortunes 
of Louis 

The duke of Marlborough, having made every pre- 
paration for a spirited campaign, joined the united army of 
England and Holland in May; and the subsidiary Danes 
soon after arrived. Villeroy, with a superior force, had 
advanced to Tirlemont; and, ambitious of entering the 
lists with Marlborough, he precipitately pushed forward to 
Kainillies. On gaining the heights, wdiere rises the Little 
Gcete, he perceived the allies in full march tow^ard him, 
and immediately formed his army in order of battle. The 
Geete, and an impassable morass running along its banks, 
covered his left wdng, and prevented it alike from being 
attacked and from charging the enemy : the village of 
Rainillies, in a plain near the source of the Geete, w^as 
situated before his centre, which consisted entirely of in- 
fantry; Tavieres, on the Mehaigne, covered his right 
wdng ; and a level space, between Tavieres and Ramillies, 
was filled with eighty squadrons of horse. 

Such was the disposition of the French forces in the 
battle of Ramillies, and such the gvound on wdiicli it was 
fought. Marlborough, perceiving the defects of that dis- 
position, ordered a feigned attack to be made on the left 
wing of the enemy ; and although this was impractictable, 
,it served to confuse Villeroy, and to prevent him from 
bringing the troops of that wing to su]>port his centre, on 

^ Burre, J/ijf, AWimagnc^ tome x.-i«Voltairo, cha|). xix*-— Burnet, 

boak vii. . 
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which the English general fell with all the foot that com- 
posed his own. The Dutch infantry, under AuverquerqOe, 
attacked at the same time the enemy’s right wing. But 
the French still making a gallant resistance, Marlborough 
ordered all his cavalry to advance to the charge ; and the 
whole centre of the enemy was quickly broken and routed. 
The right wing also gave way before the Dutch; and a 
complete victory remained to the allies. Of the French, 
about seven thousand were killed, and six thousand became 
prisoners ; while about three thousand five hundred of the 
confederates lost their lives or were wounded*^ 

The total conquest of Brabant, and of almost all Spanish 
Flanders, was the immediate consequence of tins victory. 
Louvain, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Oudenarde, and other 
places, surrendered at discretion. Ostend, famous for its 
long siege in the preceding century, put the first stop to 
the progress of the confederates. It was forced, however, to 
capitulate, after a siege of ten days. Even Menin, fortified 
according to the most perfect rules of art, and defended by 
a garrison of six thousand men, surrendered in three weeks ; 
and the operations of the campaign were concluded with the 
taking of Aeth and Dendermonde, the French not daring 
to attempt their relief 

The consequences of the battle of Ramil lies were not 
confined to the Netherlands : they even extended to Italy, 
where Louis hoped that the reduction of Turin would 
afford some consolation for his losses in other quarters. 
The siege of this large and important city was committed 
to the duke de Feuillade, son-in-law to Chamillard, the 
minister of finance, wdio furnished him with every thing 
that could contribute to render such an undertaking suc- 
cessful; with one hundred and forty pieces of battering 
cannon ; one hundred and ten thousand bullets ; one him- 

37 Sibiu dn Afarq, ric' I'cuqukrci, — Burnet, book vii.— Voltaire, A’/tc/e, chap. 
\ix. 
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dred and six thousand cartouches of one sort^ and three 
hundred thousand of another; twenty-one thousand bombs; 
twenty-seven thousand seven hundred grenades; fifteen 
thousand bags . of earth ; thirty thousand instruments for 
pioneering, and one million two hundred thousand pounds 
of powder ; beside a vast quantity of lead, iron, tin, ropes, 
sulphur, saltpetre, and every thing ^requisite for miners 
The preparations, in a word, were siicli as startle the ima- 
gination; and Feuillade, being a man of courage and ac- 
tivity, conducted the operations with vigour, but without 
strictly regarding the rules of art. He began the attack 
on the strongest side, and neglected to surround the town. 
The inhabitants of the country, therefore, had opportu- 
nities of sending supplies, both of men and provisions, to 
the garrison ; and all the ardour wdiich he show^ed, in re- 
peated assaults, served only to diminish the number of the 
besiegers. The place, however, must at length have been 
taken, notwithstanding the errors of Feuillade, but for one 
of tliose great events which critically influence the fate of 
natioi^^. 

Prince Eugene was so situated, that it was thought he 
could not advunce to succour Turin. He was on the east 
side of the Adige ; and as that river on the west side w'^as 
fortified with a long chain of entrenchments, the passage 
seemed impracticable. The besiegers consisted of forty-six 
squadrons and a hundred battalions. Veiidome, in order 
to favour their operations, remained above five wa^ehs on 
the banks of the Adige. He had v ith him seventy batta- 
lions and sixty squadrons ; and, with this force, he did not 
doubt that he should be able to obstruct the approach of 
Eugene. 

But unfortunately for the affairs of the house of Bour- 
bon in Italy, Vendome w'us recalled, that he might collect 
the broken remains of Villeroy’s army in Flanders, and 
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endeavour to stem the tide of ill success in that quarter. 
Before his departure, however, he had found it impossible 
to prevent prince Eugene fronupassing the Adige, and even 
the Po, He was succeeded in the chief command by the 
duke of Orleans (nephew to Louis), who was assisted by 
the marechal de Marsin and other experienced officers. 
As the prince had passed the Po, in spite of Veiidome, he 
crossed the Tanaro, in sight of the duke of Orleans. He 
took Carpi, (^orreggio, and Reggio ; and having stolen a^ 
march upon the French, he was joined, near Asti, by the 
duke of Savoy, who, no longer confining himself within his 
capital, had retired into the valley of Lucerne, among his 
Protestant subjects the Vaudois, and occasionally annoyed 
the besiegers with a small body of cavalry 

Nothing now remained for the duke of Orl&ns but to 
join Feuillade at the camp before Turin. Prince Eugene 
followed him thither with all expedition, detennined to 
raise the siege. It therefore became necessary for the 
French now’ to resolve, whether they should w’ait for the 
prince in their lines, or march out and meet him jn the 
field. A council of war w’as called, consisting of Marsin, 
Feuillade, Albergotti, St. Fremont and other general 
officers. If we remain in our lines, ’’ said the duke of 
Orleans, we shall certainly be defeated, "i'hey arc so 
extensive, that our numbers, though great, are not suf- 
ficient to defend them. The Doria, wdiich runs through 
our camp, will prevent our troops from speedily succour- 
ing each other. And in w^aiting for an attack, the French 
lose one of their greatest advantages ; that vehemence, and 
those first movements of ardour, which so often determine 
the events of W’'ar. It is therefore my opinion, that we 
ought to march against the enemy.’’ The officers with 
one voice replied, “ Let us march !” but Marsin produced 


V' V’oltairc, ubi sup. — Burnet, book vii. 
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an order i&igned by the king, commanding them not to offer, 
but to wait for battle 

That order, with which the duke of Orleans was obliged 
to comply, hurt his pride, and confused the measures of 
the French generals; who, being of different opinions, 
disputed long, without coming to any fixed determination 
how to act. Meanwhile the prince, having made Sept. 7. 
his dispositions, assaulted their entrenchments; N, S. 
and, after a fierce struggle of two hours, entered their camp, 
drove them from all their posts, and took their cannon, 
baggage, ammunition, and military chest. The duke of 
Orleans was slightly wounded, and the marechal dc Marsin 
mortally. The whole French army was routed and dis- 
persed; and, although the number of the killed did not 
exceed three thousand, such was the terror of the fugitives, 
that they retreated immediately toward Pignerol, and 
hastened into Dauphine : so that the house of Bourbon 
lost, at one blow, the duchies of Milan and Mantua, the 
principality of Piedmont, and eventually the kingdom of 
Naples'**, 

The confederates, notwithsUinding some unfavourable 
circumstances, were no less successful in Spain. The 
archduke Charles having established himself in that king- 
dom, during the winter, by the assistance of the Englisli 
troops under the earl of Peterborough, Philip and the 
marechal de Tesse advanced against him in the spring, with 
an army of twenty thousand men ; and obliged him to take 
shelter in Barcelona, which they besieged, while the count 
de Toulouse, with a French fleet blocked it up by sea. 
Fort Montjiiy was takpii ; and the French and Spaniards 
were preparing for the assault of the town, a practicable 
breach being already made, when sir John^eake, with a 


It was this tiniiiUiy of the court of Versailles, which gave prince Eugene 
reason to affirm, in a complimentary letter to the iKnv' of Marlborough, timt he 
‘‘ felt the good effects of the battle of Kamillics, even in Italy." Burnet, book vii. 
Burnet. — Voltaire. — llennult. 
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superior fleet, appearing on the coast, the count tie Tou- 
louse judged it prudent to retire in the night. A rein- 
forcement was thrown into the place ; and Philip and the 
marechal raised tlie siege with the utmost precipitation and 
disorder, leaving behind them their cannon, their provisions, 
and their implements of war, with all their sick and wounded 
men. This disorder was partly occasioned by an almost 
total eclipse of the sun, wliich happened as tliey were 
marching off, and completed the confusion of the super- 
stitious Spaniards ^ \ 7 ^ ^ 

While Philip was returning in disgrace to his capital, 
with his broken and ruined army, the English and Por- 
tuguese, having entered Estremadura with forty thousand 
men, under the command of the earl of Galway and the 
marquis de las Minas, made themselves masters of Alcan- 
tara, Ciudad-Rodrigo, Salamanca, and tlie port of Espinar. 
And ;is the duke of Berwick, who had again been appointed 
to the chief command in Spain, was too weak to obstruct 
their progress, they penetrated without resistance to Madrid. 
Philip was obliged to remove, with his court, to Burgos: and 
the English and Portuguese, on the same day that they en- 
tered his capital in triumph, received intelligence, that the 
count de Santa Cruz had delivered Carthagena and the 
galleys into their hands. 

The archduke was proclaimed king of Spain ; and had 
he advanced immediately to the scat of power, the Spa- 
nish crown might have been transferred for ever from the 
house of Bourbon. But he loitered unaccountably in the 
neighbourhood of Barcelona, while the Englisli and Por- 
tuguese indulged in sloth and debauchery at Madrid. In 
the mean time, Philip having collected a superior army, 
Galway and fes Minas were compelled to quit that city. 
THfe duke <;f Berwick hung close upon their rear, and 
gained some advantages over them; yet they having 

Mint, de N’naiVen^ tome ii, — Bumet, book vii. — Afew. of the duke of 
Bet:irick, vol. i. 
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effecfed a junction with the earl of Peterborougli and the 
archduke, passed safely into the kingdom of Valencia, 
and disposed their quarters in such a manner as to cover 
the provinces of Arragon and Catalonia, and preserve, at 
the same time, a free entrance into Castile. Cardiagena, 
liowever, was retaken before the close of the campaign. 
But tliat loss was more than balanced by the acqufsition 
of the islands of Majorca and Ivica, which the English 
fleet, under sir John Leake, subjected to the dominion of 
diaries 

During these important transactions in the South and 
West of Europe, the affairs of the North and East had un- 
dergone a considerable change. The progress of that re- 
volution it must now be our business to trace ; as it be- 
gan, about this time, to threaten tlie confederates by its 
consequences. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, agreeably to that resolution 
which he had formed of dethroning the king of Poland, 
by means of the discontents of his o^^’n subjects, entered 
into a secret correspondence witli Radziewiski, the cardi- 
nal-primate, f^ho was active in rousing the jealousy of the 
nobles ; so that Augustus found, on calling a diet, \vhich 
bro^' up in a tumultuous manner, that the mal-coutents 
composed the majority of the assembly. The leading 
members of the senate were not more loyally disposed. 
Willing, therefore, to humble hunself before the Swedish 
monarch, rather than submit to the insolent demands of 
his factious subjects, Augustus attempted secretly to treat 
with that prince. But Charles, suspecting* Ids denign, and 
still burning with revenge, obstinate ly refused to see the 
beautiful and accomplished countess of Koningsmark, 
who was intrusted with the negotiation, while he received 
with the highest marks of respect an embassy from the 
senate. He assured the deputies, that he took arms 

Afem. dc Noailks^ tome ti. — Burnet, book of the duke of Ber- 

wick, vol, i. 
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against Augustus and the Saxons, not against the Poles, 
whom he should ever esteem as his friends and allies. 
But instead of agreeing to an immediate conference, as they 
proposed, he told them bluntly, that he would confer with 
them at Warsaw^*. 

Charles accordingly marched toward that capital, which 
opened its gates to him on the first summons. The Polish 
nobles had chiefly retired to their country seats, and the 
king to Cracow. While Augustus was there assembling 
his forces, the cardinal-primate, whose treachery was yet 
undiscovered, appeared among the few persons of dis- 
tinction who still adhered to thdr sovereign, and intimated 
to him, that the king of Sweden was believed to be inclined 
to listen to terms of accommodation ; and he humbly 
begged leave to wait on the formidable warrior for that pur- 
pose. His insidious offer was accepted : and he and count 
Leczinski had an audience of Charles in the neighbour- 
hood of Warsaw. Tliey found the Swedisli monarch clad 
in a coat of coarse blue cloth, with brass buttons, large 
jack-boots, and buck-skin gloves that reached to his elbows* 
After they had talked together standing, fo#a quarter of 
an hour, Charles put an end to the conference, by paying 
aloud, I will not grant peace to the Poles, befor^:^hey 
have elected a new king !” The primate, who expected 
such a declaration, ordered it to be notified to all the pala- 
tines ; assuring them, that it gave him great concern, but 
representing, at the same time, the absolute necessity of 
complying with the request of the conquering Swede. 

Augustus, oh receiving this intelligence, saw that he 
must either relinquish his crown, or resolve to preserve it 
by force of arms : and he took the most vigorous mea- 
sures for appealing to the decision of the sword. Having 
strengthened his Saxon guards, on which he placed his 
chief dependence, with the succours of the nobility of 
the palatinate of Cracow, who still remained faithful to him, 
Jlistoire de Chnrles XJI. Id. ibid. 
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and also with that body of Polish troops which bore the 
name of the Army of the Cronjon, he marched in quest of 
the king of Sweden. Nor was he long in meeting with 
higilpitagonist, that prince having already taken the field 
the same hostile views. The contending kings met 
(on the 20th of July, 1702, N. S.) in a spacious plain near 
Clissaw, between Warsaw and Cracow. Augustus led 
about twenty-four thousand men ; Charles had scarcely 
one lialf of that number, yet he advanced to the charge 
MUth intrepidity ; and allhougli the king of Poland per- 
formed every tiling that could be expected from a gallant 
prince fighting for his crown, lie was defeated with great 
slaughter. Thrice did he rally his troops in person, and 
attempt to restore the battle, but in vain : all his efforts 
wore fruitless. The Saxons only could be* said to fight for 
him. The Poles, wiio formed his right, wing, gave groiind 
at tlie beginning of the engagement. Some fled through 
fear, others from disaffeclion. 'Fhe valour and good for- 
tune of Charles prevailed. He gained a complete victory, 
with all the honours that could attend it: he took posses- 
sion of tin* enemy’s camp ; and the baggage, the cannon, 
and even tiio nnlitary chest of Augustus, fell into his 
hands 

king of Sweden hailed not a moment on the field 
of’flRittle. IT* directed his march instantly to Cracow, 
which surrendered without firing a gun. Determined still 
to pursue Augustus, in order to prevent his assembling a 
new army, Charles quickly left that city : but bis thigli- 
bone being broken soon after, in consequence of the fall 
of liis horse, he was confined to his bed for six weeks. 
During this interval of repose, the king of Poland assem- 
bled a diet at Lublin ; where, by his aftability, engaging 
manner, and fine accomplishments, be in a great measure 
recovered the affections of his subjects. All tlie palatines 
who were present swore that they would eontiniie fiuthful 

Parthenay, JDsl. dc Voltaire. Ilisl. dc Churlt^^ XII, 
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to their sovereign. They agreed to maintain an army ot 
fifty thousand men for Iiis defence : and they resolved, that 
forty days should be allowed the king ot Sweden finally to 
determine, whether he was disposed to peace or war. 

As soon as Charles was able to quit his confinement, he 
overturned all the resolutions of the diet at JAiblin, by a 
similar assembly at Warsaw. Meanwhile, lij[iviiig Received 
a strong reinforcement from Pomerania, *1ie marched 
against the remains of the army which he had deteiSted at 
CHssaw, and which had l^een recruited during 
strained inaction. He came up with the enemy 
first of May, 1703, at Pultausk. Gen oral Steiiliii corp- 
manded the Saxons, who amounted to fen tliOusand men. 
The Swedes consisted only of an equal nnnfHtr ; yet so 
great was the terror inspired by the arms of Charles, that 
one half of the ein'iny fled at his ajiproaeh, and the rest 
were soon routed and dispersed. Augustus himself re- 
tired to Thorn, an ancient city on tlie \'istula, in Polish 
Prussia. Charles followed him ; first blockaded, theit be- 
sieged the place, and compelled the garrison to surreinler 
ill the autumn ; but the king of Ihfiand had found means, 
before it was regularly invested, to (Ncape into Saxony. 

The diet at ^^"arsaw, through the intrigues of the car- 
dinal-jirimate, now declai 
Saxony, was incajiable of 
and all the members, with o'ih* voice', |)rononnet*d the 
throne to be vacant, on the M th of February. I70 t 1 1 
was the intention of the king of Sweden, and the wish of 
the diet, to raise to the tlirone .Tames, eldest son of tin' 
celebrated Sobieski ; but that prince being taken pri- 
soner witJi his brother Constantine, while iiunting in 
the neighboiu hood of Breslaw in Silesia, by a party of 
Saxon dragoons, the crown of Poland was offered to a 
younger brother, named Alexander, wlio rejected it with 
a generosity perhaps nnexarnpled in history. Nothing, he 
said, should ever induce him to take' atbanlage of tln‘ 


ed, that Augustus, elecfcffl 
wearing the crown of Pofjffl 
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misfortune of liis elder brothers ; and he entreated Charles 
to employ his victorious arms in restoring liberty to the 
unhappy captives 

This refusal, and the misfortune which led to it, having 
ilisconcerted the measures of the Swedish monarch, Ids mi- 
nister, count Piper, who was as great a politician as his 
master was a warrior, advised Charles to take the crown of 
Poland to himself. He represented how easy it would be 
to accomplish such a scheme, with a victorious army, and 
a powerful party in the Jieart of the kingdom, which was 
already subdued ; — and he tempted him with the title of 
“ Dejender of the Evangelical Reliffion an appellation 
which flattered the prejudices of the northern conqueror. 
What Custavus Vasa had effected in Svvx‘den might be 
accomplished, the count affirmed, with the greatest facility 
in Poland; the estu])lishm(*nt of the Lutheran religion, and 
the enfrancldsement of the people, whom the nobles and 
clergy Jield in tlu* most alqect slavery. Charles acquiesced 
in. the prudent pro})osal for a mome^it ; but l)linded by the 
illusions of roruautic glory^ he afterward told his miidster, 
that he had more ploasun* in giving away tlian in conquering 
kingdoms ! He aeeordingly reeoinnuMided, to the choice (rf 
the diet, Stanislaus Leezinski, palatine of Posnania, who 
was immediately raised to the throiU‘^\ 

While Charles was thus iiiqjosing a kii\g on the van- 
quished J\>Ies, and the Danish monareli <lurst not disturb 
his operations; while the new king t>f Prussia CMUirtcd Ids 
friendship, and his antagoidst Augustus was forcixl to take 
refuge in his electoral dominions — the czar IVter was grow- 
ing every day more formidable, 'riiongh he had given the 
king of Poliitid litih immediate assistance^ he had made a 
powerful diversion in Ingria; and hud not only become a 
good soldier himsedf, but had instructed his subjects in the 
iirt of war. He hml able engineers, well-served artillery^ 
Juid experienced officers ; discipline was oslablished among 
i*i»rthcnay.-— 'VoUuiro. Voiuiiw, iiisf, tir .VAA. liv. iii. 
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his troops ; and he had acquired the great secret of subsist- 
ing his armies. In consequence of these improvements, he 
took Narva by assault, on the 21st of August, 1704, after a 
regular siege, during which he had prevented it troin receiv- 
ing any succours, either by sea or land. Nor was tliis his 
only glory. The Russians were no sooner masters of the 
city, than they began to pillage it, and abandoned them- 
selves to the most enormous barbarities. 1^110 czar flow 
from place to place, to stop the plunder anil carnage ; and 
having killed two soldiers, who refused to obey his orders^ 
he entered the town-house, and laying his sword, yet reek- 
ing M’ith gore, ujion the table, sahl to the magistrates. 

This weapon is not stained with the blood of your fellow- 
citizens, but with that of my own jieople. wliicli I lan e 
shed to save your li\'es'^“.’' 

Had Peter always paid the same attention to the rights 
of humanity, hi> chaiaeter would liave stood fairer in tlie 
annals of history ; and for his honour it ninst be recorded, 
that, while he was thus saving one city from destruction, 
he was employed in erecting another, at no \’ory great dis- 
tance from Narva, in the heart of his neu' conquests, namely, 
Petersburg, which he afterward made the place of his resi- 
dence, and the centre of his trade. 7'hat city is situated 
tJie northern borders of Ingriji, in a inarsliy island, aroiinir^ 
which the Neva divides itself into several branches, before 
it falls into the Gulf of Finland. 

This uncultivated island, which, during the short suMd-i 
mer in those regions, was only a heap of nuul, and in 
winter a frozen pool, into which there was no entrance* on 
the land side but throug-h pathless forests and ileepmo-. 
rasses, and wliicb had been the haunt ot wolves and bears, 
filled, in ] with three hundred thousand men whom 
czar had asscml>led from other parts of his doininio|is. 
EvfiE,the peasants of Astracan, and those wdio dwelt on the 
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frontiers of Cliina, were transported to Petersburg; and 
tlie czar was obliged to clear forests, make roads, drain 
marshes, and raise mounds, before he could lay the foun- 
dations of his future capital. The whole was a violence 
upon nature. Peter was determined to people a country, 
that did not seem intended for the habitation of men; and 
neither the inundation that demolished his works, the ste- 
rility of t!u‘ soil, the ignorance of the workmen, nor even 
the mortality wliicli is said to have eaviied off one hundred 
thousand men in the beginning of the undertakings could 
divert him from liis purpose. By a pro]HM* distribution of 
favours, lie drew many strangers to tin' new city : bestowing 
lands upon soine. iion<es upon otiu'rs, and encouraging, by 
liberal ren ards, ariisls of every description. Above all, he 
rendered it proof agaiii'^t ihc utmost I'fforts of his ene- 
mies ; so tlial tli<' Sua'dish generals, who gained frequent 
advantages ov(‘r his troops, were never able to injure 
this infant settlement. Petersburg remained in perfect 
security amidst tl e destructive war by whicli it wtis sur- 
rounded 

While tlie c/ar was employed in erecting a new capital, 
and c^'ating, as it were, a new people, he still held out 
0jL ht'ljliil' hand to the fngitivo Angnstus, who had again 
P^jUl^ji^way into Poland, had relaki'n ^Varsa^v, and been 
lildigdd a second time to abandon it. Peter invited him to 
(trodno, to concert measures for retrieving Ins affairs. To 
that town Augustus repaired in November, 1705: and 
heing no longer afraid of exaspen^^Tig tlie Poles, by the 
introduction of foreigners into their country, as they had 
already done tlieir worst against him, it was resolved that 
sixty thousand Russians should attack the Swedes in their 
late conquests. Idiis great force soon entered Poland ; 
and, dividing into several bodies, fiercely ravaged the lands 
af all the palatines wdio had declared for Stanislaus. An 
army of Cossacks also entered the Polish territories, and 

liht. Jtusfir. 
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spread desolation on every side, with all the fury of bar- 
barians. And general Schulemburg, who had distinguished 
himself by the passage of tlie Oder, in sight of the king 
of Sweden, and by a retreat esteemed equal to a victory, 
even by Charles himself, was advancing with an army of 
Saxons. 

If success had depended uj)on numbers, the Swedish 
monarch must now have been crushed. Rut his usual good 
fortune, the effect of his active and euterprisitig spirit, still 
attended him. The Russian armies were attacked and de- 
feated so fast, that the last was routCil l)efore it had heard 
of the disaster of the first. Notl.niig eouhl stop tlie progress 
of the conquering Suvch.s, or equal their celerity. If a 
river interposed, they swam across it : and Cljarles, at the 
head of his cavalry, marched thirt}' leagues in twenty-four 
hours JStvuek with ten ror at such rapid movements, 
which to tliein a])j>c\a’ed allogother miraculous, and re- 
duced to a small nmnlu'r i)y lluur various defeats, the Itus- 
sians retired beyoml the Nieper, leaving Augustus to his 
fate« 


In the mean tiiru* Seliuleinburg, Jiavi ug repassed the 
Oder, ofl’ered battle to Reusehihl, wiio was eousidejred as , 
the best general in tiic serviee of ( liarles, and 
the I’arnienio ul' tliC Alexander of tin* North. Tp^e tujip 
great eommaiiders met on the 12lh of February, 
Frauenstadt. luuisehihl had only thirtecui l)attalions, and 
twenty-two squadrons, ]nakiiig in ail alunit ten thousand 
men: Schulemburg l|^tl double that number; yetwjishc 
defeated with great slaughter. Six tliousand Russians and 
Saxons were ki]Ie<I on the sjvot; .seven thousand M'ere mmU? 
prisoners ; and all their artillery, baggage, ammunition, anti 
provisions, id] into the hands of the victors, llenschikl 
tarnished the lustre ot his success by the deliberate slaugh- 


5* On this occa^(»n ov(?ry soldier had a horse by hi.% side to mount, wlicn the 
steed wlifch already carnal him was too weary to proaeil with tlie naiuisitc dis- 
patch. 

^l^tairc, dc (ho ties XU, liv. iii. . 
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ter of one tliousaiid Russians, long after all resistance had 
ceased 

With a view of terminating the troubles of Poland, where, 
by reason of its desolate state, his army could no longer 
subsist, Charles now proposed to carry the war into the 
Iicreditary dominions of Augustus. He accordingly di- 
rected his march towards Silesia; passed the Oder; en- 
tered Saxony with twenty-four thousand men ; and having 
laid the whole country under contribution, pitched his 
camp at Alt-llanstadt, near the plain of Lutzen, rendered 
famous by the memorable victory and death of Oustavus 
Adolphus. Unable to contend witli so powerful an ad- 
viu’sary, already in the heart of his dominions, i\ugustus 
was ujidcr the necessity of suing for peace. lie obtained 
it, but on tlu' most humiliating terms; being constrained 
to renounce for ever all pretensions to the crown of Poland, 
and to acknowledge Stanislaus as lawful sovereign of that 
kingdom. W hen his ])l(‘ni[U)tentiaries endeavoured to 
procure some mitigation of the rigour of these conditions, 
they were constantly answered by count Piper, ‘‘ Such is 
the will of my master; and he never alters his resolu- 
tion 

Before Augustus ratified this treaty, liis trooj^s and those 
of tjbe czar olitained a victory oviu* the forces of Charles at 
K^ish, n(»twillistanding all the exertions of general Meyer- 
fiid, who coidd not suiimit without extreme reluctuuce to 
the shame of a defeat, though it was certainly no great dis- 
grace for ten thousand men, of whom not one half were 
Swedes, to resign the honours of the field to thirty-five 
thousaiul Russians, Poles, and Saxons. The dt)minecriug 
Charles would not sufler Augustus to derive any benefit 
from this success, but insisted on his complete and final 
assent to the clisadvantago<His terras which had been pro- 
\>osed for his acceptance. 

o dll Nord. tone n. — Volinirc. \»t>! 

Voluirc, liv. i’l. 



U) rHE HISTOKY OF i*art ii; 

The march of the king* of Sweden into Germany, his 
frequent victories, and the arbitrary manner in which he 
had deposed Augustus, filled all Europe with hopes of his 
friendship, or apprehensions from his power. France 
courted his alliance with an ardour j)roportioned to the 
distressed state of her aft’airs. Olfended at his gross vio- 
lation of the privileges of the Germanic body, the diet at 
Ratisbon showed a disposition to declare him an enemy of 
the empire ; but the emperor Joseph, dreading the elTects 
of such a measure, employed all his iiirtuence to oppose 
Jt, at the samt‘ time that he endeavoured to soften any 
resentment which it might exeitt^ in the breast of the 
iiorther^i conqueror, by ilatteriug his pride. C’iiarles was 
pleased with these attentions, without being swayed by 
them. Wholly oeenjiied with the great project of hum- 
bling bis other antagonist, the c/ar Peter, and even of re- 
ducing him to the sauie abject condition into which he had 
already brought Augustus, he disregarded all the solicita- 
tions of the Freiicli court, and seemed to favour the views 
qf the emperor, without having any attachment to his in- 
terest. 

Louis, thus disappointed in his hopes of engaging the 
king of Sweden in his cause, and broken in spirit by rnis- 
fortujie.s, began seriously to thijik of putting an end to a 
war which had brought accumulated disgrace upon liivS 
arms, and the deep(‘st distress upon his subjects. Having 
privately made some ineflectual a[)plieati(ms to the mini- 
sters of Holland, lie resolved publicly to manifest liis 
etu-nest desire of [icace ; and therefore ordered tlie elector 
of liavaria to write letters to the duke of AJarlhorough 
and the Dutch field-deputies, proposing a general con- 
gress. As a proof of his sincerity, lie mentioned at once 
the sacrifices which he was willing to make. He offered 
all the Spanish dominions in Italy to the archduke Cliarles; 
to the stiites-general, a barrier in the Xetherlatidl; and, 
»Savoy, a compensation for the injuries 
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wliicli lie liad sustained from the war. In return for such 
liberal concessions, he demanded, that the electorate of 
Bavaria should be restored to its native prince, and that 
Pliilip should be allowed to possess vSpain and her American 
dominions ; or, in the lofty lan^uaj^e of the proud Casti- 
lians, ISpain and the Indies 

The confederates, by concluding* a \)eare on these terms, 
and others which they might have dictated, particularly for 
the perpetual disjunction of the crowns of France and Spain, 
would have obtained the chitd’ objects of the grand alliance; 
vet was tlie ofler, though surely a sufficient foundation for 
ent(‘ring npon a negotiation, wantonly rejected, and Europe 
was destined to remain, for many years longer, a scene of 
carnage, eonfusion, and distress, in order to gratify the 
passions of a few and)itious and selfish men. 4'he duke of 
MarlborougJi nnus fond of the emoluments as well as the 
glory of war: prince Eug(‘in‘, beside being under the in- 
fluence of similar motives, was actuated by an implacable 
resentment against bVanee ; and the pensionary Fleinsius, 
who led the eouncils of the Dutch re))ublie, yielded to his 
own intoresf, whih‘ he acted in snbsi*rviency to those two 
geneifib. riust' wort* the thrt'C great springs that now 
directed the grand alliance: and the motion communicated 
by their joint im])ulse, was accelerated by the torrent of 
victory, d'he views of the allies extended with their suc- 
cess. Having humbled France, they aspired at the con- 
([uest of Spain, It was accordingly resolved, that no peace 
should be made with the house of Bourbon, wlnle a prince 
of that family continued to fill the Spanish throne ^ 

Uiirnei, book vii. 

This nimie of speaking seems to have been intuHluccil, when the Spaniartls 
were in possession of tho I’tirtugxicsc sculcincnis in India, wiicre all other Kuro- 
peans were long considered as intruders ; and when Spain asserted an exclusive right 
to the whide American continent, as well as to the Height' -’i ring islands, to which 
-’he gave the name of the frr.ft (iuVum. Hence, too, by a still more ridiculous vanity, 
die Spaniphaiumarcbs still assume the title of “ King of the and West Indieiv.'* 

1 do not remember,” ^ays lonl BoUpgbvokc. •' any pofliumcntnrif dtcla* 
for conthwing the liU should be before the 
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Thus, my dear Philip, were the objects of this confe- 
deracy in a great measure changed; and, in order to 
form a true judgement of the whole, you must consider 
very attentively the new scheme, and compare it with the 
original plan of the grand alliance, in reference to the 
general interests of Europe, and the particular interests of 
your ow'ii country* You will, then, I think, be of opinion, 
that the war was wise and just before this change, because 
necessary to maintain that ecjuality among the powers of 
Europe on which tlieir peace and eonnnon prosperity de- 
pend ; but tliat it was unwise and unjust, after this cliango, 
because nniieeessary to siicli end, and diiected to other 
and contrary ends. After tliis change, it hecaine a war of 
passion, of ain()ition, of avarice, and of private interest, to 
which the general intort'sts of Enrope wcia* sacriliced so 
entirely, that, if tlie terms insisted on by tlie confederates 
had been granted, such a new svstenn <»1‘ power would hav(‘ 

year a dedavrxlion \vas jadL'od nccossary t*! fvift'iid the 

lution of o'.tr ir.i;iistor.s and cur alii.*', in dqnirtir:^ from the |>iincij>los of tlie 
{▼rand alliaTuv, and iij proposuv^ not only the rnhuthm (/f the J’rci eh, hut the 
Louqursi of tlie iiioi.arcliy, as ilie o))jcet of the war.’’ ( S hi tch nj' the 

flint , and State cj' i' a ri‘j)r. ; iVi.d. little fuitli as is jdacal in tln' hiotprieul tfs- 
timony of Dolingbroke, he seems here to have truth on his side, not\vitt)$tanding 
wliat has been advanced t'» the contrary hy h.n\ Walpole, vdio endeavours to 
prove, that ahhon^h the kiny of J’nplam!, and tlie staUs-yineial «'!’ llic IJit^led 
I‘rovir>res, i:ad aeknowlcilg.d I'hilij) V. as Inwliil kin;.; (tf Spain, in virtue <d‘lhe j 
will of his predecessor C!iarle< 11 ., the pt inan i/ ottjcct (;f the grand uliiance was 
lo deprive him of' tltc ihroth of tfini kiiif^doni^ and ])kice upon it a prinec of the 
house of Aiiswria, ( Ansterr to the hut ter Vmt of Lord Jioiiu;A'rti}:t''s hefteis 
071 the Shuhj of Ifislarij. j Tn.at such was the aim (;f the imperial family is 
very cerUin ; but England and Holland (see I/ct. XX.) refused to engage for .so 
much. In afterward g‘»ing that length, they consequently altered or enlarged 
their plan. What is fartlier necessary to he observed on this ijitricatc subject, 
may be found in the reflections introductory to the negotiations at Utrecht 
(Let. XX III). Though a well wisher to the cause of the confederates, I scorn 
to conceal their ..it n s or inconsistencies. It was not originally Htipulaletl, in any 
article of the graJid alliance, that a prince of the house of Bourbon should l)c 
utterly precluded trom sitting on the throne of Spain, or from possessing, together 
with that kingdom, the Spanish dominions in Amcricii. But, on the accession of 
the duke of *Savoy and the king of Portugal to the grand alliance, the c<»nfedc- 
ratfc sj^a n to extend their views ; and, in consequence of the successes of the war, 
to ♦hat resolution formed which gave rise to these remark*'. 
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been created, as must have exposed the balance of tliat 
power to deviations, not inferior to those which the war was 
originally intended to prevent 

Whilst we reprobate this ambitious scheme, considered 
in a general view, we find particular occasion to lament the 
fate of Oreat-Britain in the midst of triumphs that have 
been so greatly extolled. Victories that bring honour to 
the arms, may bring shame to the councils of a nation. 
To win a battle, to take a town, is the glory of a com- 
inandor, and of an army. Of this glory we had a very large 
share. But tJie wisdom of a nation is to proj)ortiori the 
ends she proposes to her interest and lier strength. Great- 
Britain neitlun* expected nor desired any thing beyond 
w hat she iniglit Iia\e obtained, by adhering to the first 
pi iiicipK s of the grand alliance. But she was hurried into 
lho-(‘ of the new' |dan by the causes already stated, by the 
prejiidiees and the rasinu'ss of party, by the influence which 
the sueec‘sses of the confederate arms gavi? to our ministers 
Godolphin and Mailburoiigh, and by the j) 0 ))ularity, if 1 
may so speak, whidi they gave to the war itself. 'Jlio 
p('ople were unwilling to put an end to a contest that 
aflbrded so many occasions of pidilic rejoicing, and so w ide 
a range for national pride. 

English ministry, however, though thus D 
lavish of tlie Idood and treasure of the iuitii>in in ^7^*7- 
supj)ort of unnecessary foreign wars, were by no means 
negligent of its internal trampiillit v and happiness, 'lliat 
rxiON of Knglaiul and Scotlaiul uu !ev one legislature, 
which had, as w'e have seen, been oftmi att empted in vain, 
was mnv establLslied liy a parliamentary tict, after March 
warm debates ill each kingdom; and, in conse- (i. 

The emperor Joseph, wlio tliotl a lew years after, was then without male issue. 
Am) the union of the kingdoms of ^piun and Hungary, wit]> the (German and Italian 
dominions of the house of Austria, in theperMm of tiic archd<'kc('harIcs,snp|H>rtttl 
l>y the wtjilili of the American minc.s wouhl have Ikco no less d;i^gelOll^ to the 
lihi-nies of Kuropc, imlepdulcnt of the weight ol the imperial eroMo, than Oie 
'>nu»n of iheFrcncIi uad iSpanisli uionateh^ under Philip V. or his descendants. 
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queiicc of it, all disputes concerning the Scottish crown 
were fortunately re vented 

The principal articles of that treaty were to the following 
purport : That the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 

i.AND sliould be united into onk, by the name of GREAT- 
BRITAIN; — that the succession to the united kingdom 
should remain to the princess Sopliia, duchess dowager of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protestants; and 
that all pa}>ists, and persons marrying papists, should be 
excluded from, and for ever incapable of inheriting the 
crown of Clreat-Britain, or any part of the dominions thereto 
belonging ; — rhat the whole people of Great-Hritain should 
be re})resented by one parliament, in which sixteen peers, 
and forty-five commoners, cliosen for Scotland, should sit 
and vote: — that the subjects of tlie united kingdom should 
enjoy an entire freedom and intercourse of trade and navi- 
gation, and recij)roeal eomninnicatiori of all other rights, 
privileges, and advantages, belonging to the subjects of 
either kingdom; — that the laws in regard to public right, 
policy, and civil government, should be the same through- 
out the united kingdom ; and that no alteration should he 
made in the laws respecting ])rivate rights, unless for the 
evident utility of the subjects residing in Scotland; — that 
the rights and privileges of the royal boroughs in Scotland 
should not be.aftected by the union; — aiul tliat the court 
of session, or college of justice, with all the other courts 
of judicature in Scotland, should rmnain as constituted by 
the law’^s ot that kingdom, and with the same authoritv 
and privileges as before the union ; subject nevertheless to 
such regulations as might be made by th(‘ parliament of 
Grcat-Britai]».^' 

Beside thesi- general and permanent articles, it was par- 
ticularly stipulated, that the sum of three hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand pounds, granted by the English par- 

This «rcat rvent U)ok place on the lirfct of iHny. 
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liament, should be paid to Scotland, as a|i ecpiivalent fur 
that augmentation of the customs and excise, whicli had 
become necessary for preserving an equality of trade 
throughout the united kingdom,” and which would be ap- 
plicable toward the payment of the public debt of England, 
contracted before the union ; that this s\im should be ap- 
plied, partly toM-ard the extinction of the national debt of 
Scotland, partly toward the indemnification of the adven- 
turers in the African and Indian or Darien company ; and 
the residue, after the reiinburscineiit of such individuals as 
might suffer by the reduction (or rather elevation) of the 
coin of Scotland to tlie standard of England, should be de- 
voted to the encourageniciit of fisheries mid manufactures 
in that kingdom^'. 

Though this treaty, all circumstances considered, was 
neither dishonourable nor disadvantageous to Scotland, yet 
was it zealously o|)posed. not oidy by the adherents of the 
excluded family, whose ]mrticular interest it was to obstruct 
such a measure, but alst> by many independent members of 
tlie Scottish ])arlianu*nt, on principles of sincere patriotism. 
Of these, tlu* most firm and resolute was A mire w Fletcher 
of Saltoiiu ; a man of a cultivated genius, of a warm temper, 
lofty courage, hold eloijueiice, and an iucurruptible in- 
tegrity. I'iiidiug all Ins efforts ineffectual, to prevent the 
enactment of the hill of union, and believing it impossible 
that a majority of his countrymen could ever have been 
hronght to consent to the annihilation of their ancient mon- 
archy without the influence of English gold, he resolved 
to quit the kingdom, that he might not share in their in- 
famy, by condescending so far ;ts to live among them. On 
the day of his departure, his friends crowded around him, 
entreating him to stay. Even after his foot was in the 
stirrup, they continued their solicitations, anxiously crying. 
Will you forsake your country ?” He reverted his head, 

Sec Dc Foe's Hint, of thr (■niotty where the .vtirles ;»re pri»acd at l.tr^e, 

all the arguments for mid against ihetiv 
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and dartinjr on tliem a look of indignation, keenly replied, 

It is only fit for the slaves that sold it !” then leaped upon 
the saddle, and put spurs to his horse ; leaving the whole 
company struck with a momentiiry humiliation, and (blind 
to the extravagance of his conduct) at a loss which most to 
admire, tlie pride of his virtue or the elevation of his spirit. 

That some of the evils, foretold by the Scottish patriots 
at the union, have since overtaken their countrymen, cannot 
be denied; particularly tlic accumulation of taxes, in con- 
sequence of the growth of the English national debt (which 
then amounted only to about twenty millions), and the mul- 
tiplication of the herd of insolent revenue-officers. Yet 
have the Scots, from tliat ana, enJoye<l more ]iapj>inoss as a 
people, and risen to more wealth and conse([iience, as in- 
dividuals, than they could have attained in their disunited 
stiite. 

Nor has England reason to complain of the union. In- 
stead of turbulent neighbours, she has gained, by communi- 
cating her privileges to the Scots, liardy soldiers to fight 
her battles, and industrious workmen in every branch of 
iiianiifacture. Sin' lias secureil for (‘ver tlie iindivhied sove- 
reignty of Grcat-llritain, and the liberties of Englishmen, 
against the iisiirpatiojis of foreign or domestic ambition, by 
making the conservation of tliat sovereignty and tliose liber- 
ties, the common interest of all the brave and free snl)jects 
of the Unitki) Kingdom. 


This anecdote the author had from the late Patrick, lord Klibank. 
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LETTER XXII. 

7Vu’ General Vicxo of Karojye continncd^ from the Ref usal of 
the French Offers of Fcace^ at the End of the Campaig n 
17065 to the Commencement of the Conferences at GV'r- 
truy(lenherg\ in 1710. 

The king of France, finding all his offers of ^ ^ 
peace rejected with disdain hy the confederates, 1707- 
))reparod liiinself to brave, once more, that storm which he 
could not dispel. 'Fo supply tlie w'ant of money, ]ie issiu'd 
hills upon the mint, to a very large amount, in imitation of 
the exchec|uer bills circulated by the English government; 
hut, by r(‘fusing to take those bills in payment of the taxes, 
he threw them into sueli discredit, tliat, after every ex- 
pedient to raise their value had been tried, tliey remained 
at a discount of more than fifty per rent, lie was tlierefore 
ofdiged, on the failure of this desp(*rato resource, which 
augmented the distress of Ids people at the same time that 
it weakened tiu'ir confidence in the crown, to co]itiniie the 
f)ractice of bnrihensome loans, and to anticipate the royal 
r(»veiiue k 

But, notwirlistauding these disadvantages, he was enabled 
to make very c(»nsiderid>le preparations for Disposing the 
efforts of his victorious enemies. He extendetl a line of 
the militia along the coasts of the chan lol, ami t!io shores of 
the Mediterranean : he formed an army in Flanders, under 
the duke de \ endome ; another was collected b\^ \dUurs, in 
the neighbourhood of Strasburg; trooj»s wore levied in 
Navarre, and in Houssillon; and large reinforct^inents wore 
^ent to the army of ibo duke of Berwick io Spain. These 
^^uccours were partly furnished In consequence of fresh, hut 
^U)t unexpected, disastm's in Italy. I'lie French troops, to 

• Voltairv*- -•, chap, xxviii. 
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the number of fifteen thousand, being obliged to evacuate 
the duchies of Milan, Mantua, and Modena, by a capitu- 
lation signed in the spring, were dispatched to the assistance 
of Philip. The kingdom of Naples was subdued by the 
allies ; and the few places in the dominions of the duke of 
Savoy, tluit were still held by French or Spanish garrisons, 
were reduced before the close of the campaign*.' 

The fortune of the war was very different in Spain, 
There the allies, more through their own misconduct than 
the strength of the enemy, received a dreadful overtlirow. 
Charles III., pretending liiat Catalonia was in danger, se- 
parated himself, with a large detachment, from the prin- 
cipal army, commanded by the earl of Cal way and the 
marquis do las Minas; who, having exhausted all their 
provisions in Valencia, attemjited to penetrate into New 
Castile, With this view' they passed the river Xucar, 
Jind marched toward Almanza. Tlu* duke of Berwick dul 
not hesitate a moment to give them battle. Ignorant of 
April the succours he had received, the confederates 

N. S\ eagerly advanced to the charge, flushed with 
former victories, and animated w ith hopes of new* success. 
The action soon became general, and the field was obsti- 
nately disputed. The English and Dutcli iufaidry pene- 
trated tlirough tlie centre of the enemy, and proceeded as 
far as the walls of Almanza. Meanw hile the French and 
Spanish cavalry, on the right wing, twice broke the horse 
of the allies, and were as often repidsed by their foot, 
under cover of w hich the horse rallied. In order to over- 
come thjj difiicnlty, the duke of Berwick ordered a body 
of iufantff^'to advance to the assistance of his cavalry on the 
right?; A vigorous charge w'as given, both by horse and 
foot at the same time. The left wing of the allies now gave 
way; and theii- right, wliich had hitherto maintained its 
ground, being fiardeed by tlie right of the enemy, w'as 
broken and dispersed; wdnle their gallant infantry in tlie 
« Mem. ' lUike of Berwick, vol. i, — Voltaire, Siaic, 
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centre, where tliey had carried every thing befpte them, 
in attempting to retreat, on seeing the defeat of their two 
wings, were surrounded by the enemy’s cavalry, and almost 
all were killed or made prisoners 

Few victories have been more complete than that whicli 
the duke of Berwick gained at Almanza. Four thousand 
of the confederates were slain, and six thousand became 
captives. Among the latter were six major-generals, as 
many brigadiers, twenty colonels, and a proportional number 
of inferior officers, said to amount to eight hundred. All the 
artillery pf tlie vainpiishcd, most of their baggage, with one 
hundred tod twenty colours and standards, fell into the 
hands of the victors. Las Minas, who was wounded in the 
arm, and wlm had seen his mistress, fighting in the habit of 
an Amazon, killed by his side, escaped to Xativa; and the 
earl of C:talway, who liatl received two cuts in the face, 
stopped not his flight till he arrived at Tortosa, near the 
mouth of the Ebro 

The duke of Orleans, who now assumed the command 
of the French army, did not neglect the opportunity which 
fortune and the abilities of the duke of Berwick had pro- 
cured him, of retrieving the affairs of his family in Spain, 
lie reduced the city and recovered the whole kingdom of 
Valencia : he directed his inarch into Arragon, and reduced 
Saragossa and other towns under the dominion of Philip; 
while Cluirles either loitered in Catalonia, or made unim- 
j)ortant excursions toward the frontiers of Roussillon \ 

The affairs of the confederates did not wear a more fa- 

^ Duke of Berwick, vol. i. — |5urnct, book vii. 

* Him, Gen. (VEspaffnc Mod. Unlw IHsU vol. vii. fol. edit. 

5 Dake of Berwick, ubi sup. “ I must not here <*iint,*' says this intelligent 
observer of mankind, “ a singular circumstance. The connt dc la Puebla, who 
commanded in Saragossa, made the inhabitants believe, that the reports raised 
concerning a new' army coming from Navarre were false, and even that the camp, 
which appeared, w'as nothing more than a jdiantom formed by magic art. In tins 
persuasion, the clergy went in procession ujwn the ramparts ; and from tlmt emi- 
nent situation, after a number of prayers, exorcised the pretended spectres that 
were in sight ! — It is not a little surprising," adds he, that the people could he 
VOT.. IV. 
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vourabl^ in Germany. Tlie contimiance of the re- 

bellion in Hungary, combined witli the habitual inactivity 
of the court of Vienna, and the sluggishness of the German 
princes, had almost exposed the empire to calamities as 
great as those from which it was reli<5ved by the battle of 
Blenheim. Tlie margrave of Bareith, who had succeeded 
to the command of tlie Imperialists on the death of the 
prince of lladen, Avas in no condition, in the early part of 
the campaign, to oppose the French under Vlllars; who, 
having passed tlie Rhine at Srrasburg, forced the lines of 
the Germans at Stolliolien, eniored Suabia, laid the duchy 
of Wirtemberg under contribution, and penetrated to tlie 
-Danube 

But the superiority of the I'reneli, in the licart of Oov- 
inany, was not the only danger which tlie empire liad now 
to fear. Charles XII., who liad remained in Saxony during 
the winter, found some jdansiblo ]>retenees for (piarrelling 
with the court of \ienna; and although all rc^asonable 
satisfaction was give him, on the subject of his complaints, 
lie continued to urge them with an obstinacy suitable to his 
character. From comjilaints he proceeded to demands; 
requiring that the Protestants in Silesia should be indulged 
with the tree exercise of their religion, according to the 
treaty of Westphalia ; that his imjierial maje\sty sliould le- 
liiiquisli all preteiJsion.s to the quota Avhich the king of 
Sweden was bound to furnisli, Iiy the tenure on wliich 
he possessed liis German dominions; and that the whole 
Swedish army, in its return through Silesia into Poland, 
should be maintained at the charge of the court of Vienna". 

The queen of England, thougli sCtisible that the emperor 
was not in a situation to refuse those imperious demands, 

so credulous as to jKlopt such an idea. Jiut tliey were soon undeceived by the 
hussars of the arn;y wf the duke of Orleans, who having briskly pursued, to the 
gates of tlie city, j^arty of the count’s cavidry, cut off sonic of their heads !” 
Metn, vol. i. 

® Barre, IJist, (Vy^lkhiagnc, torpe x..-.Burnct, book vii. 

' Contin. Pufend. lib. vii* 
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was apprehensive that tlie priile of Joseph miglit overcome 
liis attention to the interests of the allies She therefore 
ordered the duke of Marlborough, who was no less a states- 
man and a courtier than a general, to repair to Saxony, and 
attempt to soothe tlie king of Sweden. When the duke 
arrived in the Swedish camp, at Alt-Ranstadt, where he 
was received with the respect due to his character, ho paid 
Charles some handsome com})limcnts, to wdiicli no answ^er 
was returned, but which had perhaps tlie desired effect, 
lie went even so far as to toll the northern conqueror, that 
he should esteem it a peculiar hapjiinoss, if he could have 
an opportunity of learning, under so groat a commander, 
those parts of the military science whicli he did not yet un- 
derstand. And having ac<piircd, by a long course of expe- 
rience, the art of diving into the characters of men, and of 
reading their most secret thoughts in their looks and gestures, 
he soon discovered the inelinaiions and views of the king of 
Sweden. In tlic [ileasure with wdiieh ho talked of the vic- 
tories of the allies, Marlborough perceived his aversion 
iigaiiist Franco; while the kindling of his eye at tlie name 
of the czar, and a map of Russia lying upon his table, made 
this profound politician intimately acipiainted with the 
future designs of Cliarles. He therefore took leave, with- 
out making him any proposals ; seiisilde that his disputes 
wdth the emperor could be easily accommodated, as alljiis 
demands wmidd be granted’’. England and Holland ac- 
cordingly guaranteed the promises of the court of Vitmna ; 
and the czar having entered Poland, the king of Sweden 
repassed the Oder, in quest of new victories, and in hopes 
of soon returning to hold the balance of I'airopc. 

The emperor, it appears, was by no means so hauf^ht s iis the <picen imagincil ; 
for, when the pope complained of his restoring the ehun hes to tlio Protestants, he 
facetiously replied, “ Had the king of Sweden proposed that I should become a 
liiilhcran myself, I know not what might have been thcconscqucr.ee.** Mvrmyirrs 
(Ic JhandcOourjL^^ tome i. 

^ ‘‘These particulars,” says Voltaire, 1 had from the duchess of iMarll>orough, 
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In Flanders no event of importance happened diiring 
this campaign, nor any thing memorable at sea. Tlie duke 
de Vendome prudently avoided an action, and made his 
movements with so much judgement, that Marlborough 
found no opportunity of attacking him to advantage. 
The naval operations were chiefly confined to the siege of 
Toulon. 

The reduction of the Spanish dominions in Italy, and 
the capitulation with respect to the Milanese, having lett 
prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy perfectly disen- 
gaged, a plan wius formed by them, in conjunction with the 
maritime powers, for invading France from that (piartcr, 
and reducing Toulon or Marseilles; an enterprise which, 
if attended with success, it was hoped would put an end 
to the war. The prince and the duke, after having for 
some time amused the enemy, by a feint upon Dauphine, 
in order to conceal their real design, turned off toward the 
shore of the ^Mediterranean ; forced the passage of the river 
Var; proceeded along the coast of Provence; and arrived, 
by a long and difficult march, ))eforc Toulon ; while sir 
Cloiulesley Shovel, with a forniidablo fleet, attended their 
motions, supplied the army with Jiecessarics, and blocked 
up the town by sea 

Unfortunately for the allies, only two hours before prince 
Eugene appeared witli the van of the Imperialists, the 
French had found means to throw eight thousand men into 
Toulon. They had taken possession of all the eminences, 
that commanded the city; and the confederates, in at- 
tempting to gain these, were either repulsed with great 
slaughter, or obliged to accpiire and maintain them at a 
still greater expense of blood. Discouraged by circum- 
stances so adverse, by the bad condition of their army, 
and the want of concert in their operations, — and appre- 
hensive of being surrounded by a superior force, as tl|e 

V’^oltaire, Sitrfe, chap, xx.— Burnet, book vii. 
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French were in motion on every side, — the duke and the 
prince judged it prudent to abandon their enterprise, 
tliough sensible that tlie liopes and fears of all Europe 
were suspended on its issue. But this expedition, though 
finally unsuccessful, was highly detrimental to h>ance. 
The confederates, in their passage and return through 
Provence, ruined a considerable extent of country. And 
the detachments drdwn from the army of marechal Vil- 
lars, in order to succour Toulon, obliged inm to relinquish 
all his higli projects in Oermany, and to repass the Rhine, 
instead of advancing ])eyond the Danube^*. 

The failure of the attempt upon Toulon, howovx'r, the 
inactive campaign in Flanders, and tlie misfortunes of the 
confederates in Sjiaiu, fiirnislied the enemies of the duke 
of Marlborough and of the lord-treasurer Godolphin with 
plausible j)retexts for discrediting their measures; and in- 
trigues wore formed for <werturning their administration. 
These intrigues were chiefly conducted by ]\Ir. Secretary 
Harley, who had accpiired a great share of the queen’s 
confidence, by flattering her political prejudices ; and 
who, in order to strengthen his interest, had secured the 
support of Mrs. Masham, a new female favShrite, who had 
partly sup])lantcd tlie duchess of Marlborough in the af- 
fections of the queen ; or rather in that ascendency, 
though she did not iisnrp the same absolute dominion, 
winch the duchess had long exercised, over the mind of her 
timid mistress. 

Apprised of the scheme that was formed for their ruin, 
Marlborough and Godolphin complained to Anne of Har- 
ley’s intrigues ; and not meeting with a satisfactory answer, 
they threatened to resign their places, and ab- ^ ly 
seated themselves from the cabinet. The conn- Hoa. 
cil was struck wdth consternation. Even the secretary 
shrank from the load that was ready to fall on his slioulders. 
And the queen, from fear, not regard, recalled her mini- 


n Barrc. —Burnet — V^oltaiic, 


Burnet, book vii. 
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sWrs, and dismissed Harley, whose fortune his friend St. 
John and others chose to follow, by resigning their places ; 
yet not without hopes of having it one day in their power 
to direct tlie councils of their sovereign, by fostering her 
aftectiou for the excluded branclit^of her family, and in- 
creasing her secret repugnance to the succession of the 
house of Hanover 

Tins division in the English cabinet, and the discontents 
in Scotland, occasioned by the union of tlie kingdoms, en- 
couraged Louis to make an attempt in favour of the ])re- 
terided prince of Wales, wJiom he had ackno^v lodged by tl»o 
title of James HI., not doubting that ho should be able, at 
least to create sucli distractions in Great-Biitain as would 
'weaken the efforts of the allies in Flanders. To that at- 
tempt he was farther incited by tlie eager solieitations of the 
Scottish Jacobites, wlio offered to raise and equij) thirty 
* thousand jnon, at their own expense, and to furnish them 
with provisions until they could march into England 

In consequence of these magnificent promises, the pre- 
tender under the name of the Chevalier de St. Cleorge, 
sailed from Dunkirk on board a French fleet, commanded 
by M. de Fdirbiii, with above five thousand soldiers, ten 
thousand musquols, and a supply of other implements <>1 
war. Their purpose was to enter the frith of Forth, and 
land in the neighbourliood of Edinburgli. But, tlirougli 
the ignorance or in^sittention of their pilots, they oversliol 
their destination ; and before they could repair their error, 
sir George Byng, wdtli a superior English fleet, had taken 
possession of the frith Seeing now no jirospect of stiC' 
ccvss, and afraid of the capture of his w hole squadron, tlio 
French admiral returned to Dunkirk, with the loss of only 
one ship, but to tlie utter confusion of the liopes of tla' 
pretender and his adJiereiits, both in France and Grcat- 
Britiiin 

»^^Burnct, Ijook vii.»*-See ftlso 8luari raperx* Hooke's Ncgotiniioini- 

Burnel, b<x<i vii. — Duke of Iterwick, vol. i. 

I i is truly amusing to observethe extravagance of tlie Jacobite writers in speak- 
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The English ministry, in concert with the parliament, 
took the most vigorous measures for repelling the intended 
invasion, as well as for continuing tlie war. And no sooner 
had all apprehensions of danger ceased, than the duke of 
Marlhorough, the great pillar of the nation, and the chief 
support of the Grand Alliance, went over to Flanders, in 
order to command the confederate army, in conjunction 
with prince Eugene^, who, in the beginning of the cam- 
])aign, liad headed a separate army upon the llhine. The 
French army, c(iinijtanded by the duke de Vendome in 
the name of the duke of Burgundy, though more numer- 
ous tiian that of the confe<lerates, studiously avoided a)i 
action, or any Jiostile attempt ; until by treachery, under 
the a[)[)carance of sur[)rise, they gained possession ot 
Ghent and Bruges. 'Fhe duke of Marlborough, accused 
of being privy to this treacliery, demonstrated by his con- 
duct the injustice of the aspersion. Though not yet joined 
by prince Eugene’s army, but assisted by the advice of 
tliat consummate general, he passed the Sclield by a 

ing of this injttijndcd inv asion. They coniidcntly affirm, that if the pretender 
could have landed in Scotland, with only the appearance of an army, he would 
soon have been enabled to march into Ihigland, in spile of ^tll opposition ; and, 
by the junction of his Ihiglisli and Scotiisli adherents, to give law to a princess 
who was giving law to Kuropc ! Nay, they do not scruple to declare that the 
(Hiccn''s afleclion for her brother was so gretit, that, on his approach with a re- 
sj)ectablc force, she would readily have consented to the breaking of the Union, 
and to his immediate accession to the IScottish crown, that she might have a more 
Certain prospect of transmitting to him the crown of England ; not reflecting 
that he liad, by right of birth, a preferable claim to both crowns, and therefore 
tlut any attempt to claim cither, in her life-time, must have excited the highest 
jealousy. The same writers, in the madness of rnge at their cruel disapjwint 
nunt, even asserted that Louis gave Fourbin positive orders not to land the 
troops which he had ordered him to embark ; hough by their embarkation, 
which he was under the necessity of ordering, and tho voyage to Scotland, in 
comsequence of it, ho hazarded the loss of a very considerable armament ! (See 
IMacplicrson’s Hist, of Great Drilaln, vol. ii., where the reveries of the Jacobite 
writers may be found.) These are gross Absurdities : but it is the unhappiness 
of party writers in general, and particularly of the abettors of the rights of the 
unfortunate family of Stuart, to pay litUe regard to truth, reason, or probability, 
in the vehement prosecution of their arguitlCnts ; to Uu; prewfs founded on filets, or 
diosc arising from circumstances. 
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fo^’ced march, and came up with the enemy near Oudenardc. 
They could no longer decline a battle; and their situation 
and superiority in numbers seemed to ensure success to 
their efforts. 

The Scheld and several enclosures, covered the left 
wing of the French. A morass lay. along their front; and 
on a rising ground on their right, they had placed their 
cavalry, interlined with parties of foot. The infantry of 
the allies, advancing across the morass, were re- 

N. S. ceived with great firmnes^y the French foot. 
But the British cav’alry broke the h^rench horse at the first 
shock, and the foot intermixed with the s(piadrons were 
cut in pieces on the spot. Meantime the Frcncli infantry 
beliind the morass had stood their ground against all tlu' 
efforts of the confederates. In order, however, to avoid 
being flanked by tlfe British cavalry, now triumphant, 
they sheltered themselves in the enclosures on the banks 
of the Scheld ; and, although the approach of darkness 
prevented the defeat from becoming general, the fears 
and niisconduct of the enemy yielded to tlie allies all the 
advantages of a complete victory. So great was the panic, 
that while the confederates exjiected nothing but a renewal 
of the action the next morning, the vancpiished retreated 
by fiv'c different routes in the night; and that disgraceful 
and disorderly flight, by breaking the spirit of the soldiers, 
rendered all the 0{)erations of the French timid, during the 
rest of the campaign. Though they j)reserved their can- 
non and baggage, their loss Wiis great ; for five thousand 
of their number were killed, nine thousand taken prisoners, 
and near six thousand deserted 

Immediately after the battle of Oudenarde, the French 
-were reinforced by a strong det<Tchrnent, under the duke 
of Berwick, from the Rhine; and the confederates were 
joined by the prince’s army, which escorted a grand con- 


I'cliquicrcs. " Burnet — Voltaire — Duke of Berwick, vul. i. 
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voy. Tin’s convoy the duke of Berwick, whose troops 
arrived first, proposed to attack; but that proposal, and 
every other which he made during the campaign, were re- 
jected by the duke de Vcndome, either from jealousy or 
timidity In consequence of the safe arrival of the con- 
voy, and the troops that guarded it, the siege of I^isle, the 
j)rincipal city in French Flanders, and the second in the 
dominions of Louis, the key of the kingdom, fortified with 
all the art of Vauban, was undertiiken by the prince, while 
Marlborough lay'4|pcamj)ed in the neighbourhood, to pre- 
vent the enemy from interrupting the operations, and for- 
ward the necessary supplies to the besiegers. 

b’ew towns were ever, j)erhaps, more vigorously at- 
tacked or defended than Idsle ; into wliich the marechal 
de lk)ufflers, an able and experienced officer, had thrown 
himselt^ with some of the best troops of France. The 
garrison consisted of about twelve thousand men ; the be- 
siegers of at least thirty thousand. None of the works 
were carried witliout an obstinate struggle ; and scarcely 
were the assailants masters of one place, when they w'ero 
driven from another, and in danger of losing all their 
former advantages, gained at a great expense of blood, 
^'et still they persevered, and by perseverance advanced 
their progress. Meanwhile Vcndome endeavoiued to 
distress them by cutting off their convoys. But in that 
service he most unaccountably failed, as well as in all his 
attempts to relieve tlie place; so that Boufflers, after a 
gallant defence of two months, was obliged to surrender 
Lisle. He retired into the citadel, which was also forced, 
to capitulate ; and Ghent and Bruges were recovered be- 
fore the close of the campaign 


Duke of Berwick, vol. i. As none of these proposals were embraced, it is 
impossible to say, what success might have attended them ; but military incn, in 
general, seem to ho of opinion, that most of the n)easurcs suggested were highly 
worthy of being adopted. 

*>’ Burnet, book vii. T!ic duke of Berwick paiticulaily invesiigatei the causes 
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No event of importance occurred in Germany during 
the summer. The electors of Hanover and Bavaria, who 
were opposed to each otlier on the Upper Rhine, not being 
in a condition to act with eft'ect in the field, employed 
themselves chiefly in fortifying their lines ; a precaution 
suggested by a mutual consciousness of weakness On 
the side of Italy, where much was expected, some ad- 
vantages were gained by the allies, but Tiothing signal was 
performed. The duke of Savoy, who, beside liis native 
troops, had in his army twenty tliousii((i men in the pay 
of Grcat-Britain and the states, had formed great and ex- 
tejisive projects. lie intended to pass lliroiigh the terri- 
tories of the Swiss, join the troops of tlie empire in Alsace, 
and penetrate into France on that side. But he was so 
vigorously opposed by Villars, that lie was ha])py in having 
opened a passage into the enemy^s country, and secured his 
own dominions against the future invasions of the French 
on tlie most cxjiosed side, by making himself master of 
Exilles, La Perouse, and Fenestrclles 'K 
The confederates were yet less successful in Spain. 
There the house of Bourbon had two armies in the field, 
on the side of Catalonia; one under the duke of Orleans, 
another led by the duke de Noaiiles, and a third army in 
Estremadura, commanded by the marcpiis de Bay. Tliougli 
Charles III. had not a sufficient force to enable him to face 

of llic capture of Lisle. And it appears, if his advice had been followed, that the 
convoys of the confederates would have been effectually cut oft', and perhaps 
prince Eugene, and even the duke of lUarlborougli, defeated, by the assistance 
of troops tliat might have been drawn out of the neighbouring garrisons, without 
their knowledge, to reinforce an already strong army, by which they were sur- 
rounded ; and which could, with such reinforcement, have amused the one, while 
it gave battle to the other. It also appears, on the same authority, that Marl- 
borough, on one ficcasion, would have totally defeated Vendonic, if he had not 
been prevented from hazarding a battle by the held deputies of the States. See 
tlie duke of Berwh Mem, vol. i. and the Lciicra at the end of the volume, 
which contain many curi'vas particulars in the military line, and fully illustrate 
the principal events of the campaign in Flanders in lyOff. 

Banc, Hist, towicK. — Burnet, book vii. 

Burnet, ubi Stale if h'nropr^ I7ffff. 
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the duke of Orleans in the field, the latter prevented, 
by the unprovided condition of his army, from making such 
progress as might have beim feared. He took, however, 
Tortosa in the summer; and Dcnia and Alicant, in the 
jirovince of Valencia, also fell into the hands of tlie French. 
The duke dc Noailles, opjiosed by tlie prince of Darmstadt, 
performed nothing of moment, except furnishing his troops 
with provisions at the expense of the Catrdans ; and the 
season of action, on the side of Portugatf was passed in a 
state of absolute Inactivity 

'Die opcu’atioiis by sea were attended witli very con- 
siderable success on tlie part of tlie confederates. Sir John 
Peake, having carried to Catalonia the princess ofWolfen- 
liuttel, whom Cliarles had espoused, took on lioard some 
troops, and directed his course to. Cagliari, the capital of 
Sardinia. No sooner did the English fleet appear than the 
monks, gained by cardinal Orimani, who was in the interest 
of llife house of Austria, ran in bodies to the streets and 
public places, holding the crucifix in their hands, and 
assured the inhabitants, who flocked around them, that 
(lod had made use of heretics to give them a better master, 
'riiis made such an impression on the populace, that the 
viceroy was forced to accejit such terms as the invaders 
chose to grant: and tlie whole island submitted without 
a blow J he same admiral, assisted by major-general 
Staidiope, also took the island of Minorca; a coiupiest in 
itself less valuable tlian Sardinia, but of greater importance 
to England when at war with Spain, on account of the 

Hhl, d^Espa^nr, tonic ii. — Mt-m. dr XoaVles^ tome ii. But the generals 
who coimiiundcd there, and whose conduct in the lichl was so little worthy of 
praise, gained great credit by a wise and humane amvention, that can never be 
enough admired. They agreed that tlie peasants, on the frontiers of Spain and 
Portugal, should not be disturbed by the troops of either party, in cultivating the 
Noil, or in feeding their cattle; and that tlie war should, for the future, be con- 
sidered as subsisting only between regular armies, or men in military service, and 
not brlwcen (lie private inhubihiiits of the two kuigdon's. 

‘ ‘ Hist, d' Espagne^ tome iu^Htaieo/ Europr^ i JOb. 
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excellent harbour of Mahon, and the strong castle of St. 
Philip, by which it is defended. 

The reduction of those islands, which, in conjunction 
with the fortress of Gibraltar, gave tlie maritime powers 
the absolute command of the Mediterranean, induced the 
Italian states to submit to some antiquated claims of the em- 
peror Joseph, that would otherwise have been rejected with 
contempt. Even the pope, who had hitherto adhered to 
the interests of l^hilip, and who had raised an army for the 
defence of the ecclesiastical state, no sooner heard of the sur- 
render of Bologna to the Imperialists, and that an English 
fleet w'as ready to bombard Civita \\*cchia, than he promised 
to acknowledge Cliarles as lawful king of Spain, in order to 
jirevent Rome itself from being again sacked by the barba- 
rians of the North ; for as such the Italians still considered 
the English and Germans. 

The death of prince George of Denmark, husband to 
the queen of England, which happened during ' these 
transactions abroad, made no alteration in the state of 
English politics, on which his feeble genius, and unim- 
portant character, had never had any influence. The 
great success of the campaign confirmed the ascendant 
that Marlborough and GodolpJiin had acquired, in conse- 
quence of the ex])ulsioii of Harley from the cabinet; and 
they found means to reconcile tlie dissatisfied \\ higs to 
their measures, by dividing with the leaders of that party 
the power and emoluments of government. The earl of 
Pembroke was appointed to the jdace of lord high admiral, 
vacant by the decease of the prince of Denmark ; lord 
Somers, who had been out of office ever since he was de- 
prived of the great seal by king William, was made pre- 
sident of the council; and the earl of Wliarton, a man of 
great abilities, but destitute of any steady prineiple, was 
declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. These judicious pro- 
motions contributed to preserve that unanimity, which had 
for time appeared in parliament, and which pro- 
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(luced the grant of large sums for continuing the w'ar. Six 
millions and a half were voted for the service of the cnsuins' 
campaign ; and ten thousand men were added to the exist- 
ing force. The Dutch also agreed to an augmentation of 
their troops-**. 

While the confederates were taking such vigorous mea- 
sures for the prosecution of hostilities, serious proposals 
were made by the French monarch for restoring tranquil- 
lity to Europe. A variety of circumstances — the defeat at 
Oudeuarde, the loss of T^isle, a famine in Fiance, the con- 
sequent failure of resources, the discontents of the people, 
and a want of harmony among the servants of the crovv’n — 
induced Louis to offer terms of peace, adequate to tlie suc- 
cess of his enemies, and suita.ble to the melanclioly situation 
of his own affairs. He agreed to yield tlie whole ^ jy 
Spanish monarchy to the house of Austria, with- 
out any equivalent ; to cede to the emperor his conquests 
on the l^pi'.er Rhine; to give Fumes, Ypres, Menin, 
Toiirnay, Lisle, C'onde, and Maubeuge, as a barrier to 
Halland; to acknowledge the elector of Branden burgh as 
king of Prussia ; tlie duke of Hanover as ninth elector of 
the empire ; to own the right of queen Anne to the British 
throne ; to remove the pretender from the dominions of 
France ; to acknowledge the succession to the crown of 
Great-Brilain in the Protestant line ; to restore every thing 
required to the duke of Savoy ; and to agree to the cessions 
made to the king of Portugal by his treaty with the confe- 
derates 

But these terms, so honourable as wxll as advantageous 
to tlie allies, and Inimiliating to the bouse of Bourbon, were 
rejected by the plenipotentiaries of the confederates, the 
duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and the pensionary 
Heinsius, "from the same motives that had led them to 
reject the proposals of France in lT0(j ; their personal in- 
terests, their prejudices, and their passions. Louis was 
IJurnct, book vii — Sfnic of Knrojyr. 17011 . l^rinicil Preliminaries. 
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not permitted to form the most distant ho])es of peace, 
without surrendering the strongest towns in Ins dominions, 
as pledges for the entire evacuation of the Spanish mon- 
archy by his grandson. The marquis de Torcy, wlio was 
em]>loyed in the negotiation, went beyond his powers in 
making concessions; but all in vain: in proportion as he 
yielded, the plenipotentiaries of the confederates rose in 
their demands. Conference followed conference witliout 
eflect. At last Ileinsius framed forty propositions, many ol 
wliich, beside being nnfavonrablc or severe in themselves, 
were expressed in the most dictatorial language, llouis 
agreed to thirty-five of these, but rejected the rest withdis- ' 
ilain, notwithstanding the distressed state of his kingdom, 
and the evils which lie apprehended from the continuance 
of the war^'l He threw himself upon his people, explained 
his own ample concessions, and the linugljty terms pro- 
posed by the allies. The pride of the French nation was 
roused. Tliey resolved to make new efforts in support of 
tlieir humbled monarch ; and the very famine, which oc- 
casioiK'd so much misery, proved of advantage to the state 
in this necessity, as many young men who wanted bread 
became soldiers 

As soon as the conferences for the re-establishment of 
peace were broken off, tlic allied army (amounting to 
above a hundred thousand men), commanded by prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, was formed on the 
plains of Ijslc. ^^ilJa^s, who had lieen called to the com- 
mand French forces in Flanders, as the last support 

of Jiis tnnkmg country, occupied a strong post between 
Coiiriere ar/d the town of Bethunc. Those places covered 
hi# two wings, and lie was defended in front by the villages 
of la Bassee and Pont-a-V\m{lin. ]5y this position of l|id 
ai^y, he covered the cities of Houay and Arras, the Te^ 
duction of which would have opened a passage for the allies 
into the heart of France. After advancing within two 

' j\,f^ 'forr/i, tome i. V7 V'^oltaire, S'wrJr^ chap. xx. 
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leagues of liis camp, and viewing his situation, the generals 
of the confederates, not judging it prudent to attack him, 
suddenly drew off their troops, and sat down before 
Tournay, one of the strongest,, and most ancient cities in 
Flanders. The citadel, constructed witli all the skill of 
Vaiiban, was yet stronger than the town. Rut with- so 
much vigour and address were both attacked, that the 
place itself was taken in twenty-one d;;ys; and the chief 
fortress, into which the governor had retired with the re- 
mains of his garrison, was compelled to surrender at the 
end of a month 

The confederates no sooner found themselves masters of 
Tournay, which tliey had been permitted to reduce without 
any annoyance from the enemy, tliaii tliey formed tlie de- 
sign of besieging IMons. They accordingly pursued the 
necessary steps for that purpose ; while \ illars, having eni- 
hraced the bold resolution of protecting or relieving the 
place, passed tlic 8car)ie, and encamped lietween that river 
and tlie Sehehl. Disajipointed in his liojies of arriving at 
Mons before tlie main army of the allies, the French general 
took possession of a strong camp, about a league from tlie 
invested city, and resolved to give all possible disturbance 
to the operations of the besiegers, liis riglit extended to 
the village of Malphupieh which lay behind the extensive 
and impenetrable wood of Saart : his left was col ored by 
another thick wood; and his centre was defended by three 
lines of trendies, drawn along a narrow plain ; the whole 
being secured by a fortification of trees, which had been cut 
down and carried from the neighbouring woods, surrounded 
with all their branches 

The generals of the confederates, elate with past suc- 
cess, or persuaded that Mons could not be taken without 
dislodging the enemy, resolved to attack Villars in tliat 
strong position, although his army was little inferior to 

Kane’s Campaigns. — Life of the (take of Marlhorongh. 

Mini, dc if /r.v.— .-Kane’s Campaigns. 
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SepU theirs. In consequence of tliis resolution, they 

11. advanced to the charge early in the morning, 
both armies having prepared themselves for action during 
the preceding night. T% British troops w^ere opposed 
to the left, the Dutch to the right, and the Germans to 
the centre of tlie French army. Villars placed himself 
at the head of his left wing, and committed tlm charge of 
Ills right to Boiifflers; who, though a senior officer, con- 
descended to act under him, that he might have an op- 
portunity of saving his country. After an Jiwful pause of 
almost two hours, the engagement was begun; and the 
firing, in a moment, extended from wing to wing. Few 
battles, in any age, have been so fierce and bloody ; and 
very few had been so long contested, since the improvement 
of the art of war in consequence of tlie invention of gun- 
powder. 

The Britisli troo])s, led by the duke of Argyle, having 
passed a morass, deemed impracticable, attacked with 
sueh fury the left of tlie enemy, stationed in the wood, 
that they wore obliged to retire into the plain behind it ; 
where they again formed, and renewed their efforts. 
Meanwhile the Dutch, under count Tilly and the ^prince 
of Orange, were engaged with the right of the French 
.army ; and advancing in three lines to tlie entrenchments, 
gave and received a terrible fire for the space of an hour. 
Some French battalions being thrown into disorder, were 
rallied and confirmed in their sUition, by the vigilance 
and courage of BoufHers ; and the Dutch also yielding, in 
their turn, were brought liack to the charge by the ac- 
tivity and poisGverance of the prince of Orange. Enraged 
at this unexpected obstinacy of tlie French in both wings, 
and perceiving that Villars had weakened his centre in 
order to suj)port his left, prince Eugene determined to 
attack, in person, the entrenchmouts in front. He ac- 
cordingly Jed on a body of fresh troops ; entered the* 
enemy’s lines, ffaiiked a regiment of French guards, and 
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obliged them to fly. Villars, in liastening to support his 
centre, was wounded, and carried off the field. But Boufflcrs, 
notwithstanding this misfortune, continued to maintain the 
fight; and when he found he could no longer sustain the 
united elforts of the prince and the duke, who showed that 
they were determined to conquer or perish, he made an 
excellent retreat 

The confederates, after all their exertions, gained little 
beside the field of battle; and they are said to have pur- 
chased that honour with the lives of fifteen thousand men. 
The French did not lose above ten thousand. But so im- 
posing is tlie name of victory, that the allies were suffered 
to invest Mons, and to carry on their o|)erations without 
the smallest disturbance. The surrender of that im- 
portant place put ail end to the liusiness of the campaign in 
Manders 

The allies were less successful in other quarters. The 
elector of Hanover, who commanded the army of the em- 
pire on the Upjier liliiiie, formed some important schemes, 
but found the imperial troops in no condition to second his 
vioM-s; and the count de Merci, whom he had detached 
with a considerable force into Upper Alsace, was defeated 
by the count de Bourg, and forced to repass the Rhine. 
Cert^i disputes between the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy, relating to sonic territories in the duchy of Milan, 
rendered the campaign altogether inactive on the side of 
Dauphine. In Sjiain, the chevalier d’Asfeld took the 
castle of Alicant, which was gallantly defended by two 
British regiments ; and the English and Portuguese, un- 
der the earl of Galway, were routed by the marquis de Bay, 
in the province of Estremadura. On the other hand, count 
Staremberg, who commanded the forces of Charles in Cata- 
lonia, having endeavoured in vain to bring the inarechal de 

Feuquicres. — Kane. 
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Bezons to an engagement, took Balaguer in his presence, 
and closed the campaign with that successful enterprise 

Though the misfortunes of France, during this cam- 
paign, were by no means so ’depressing as she had reason 
to apprehend, Louis renewed his application for peace, as 
soon as the season of action uas over; and conferences 
were appointed at Gertruydenberg, early in the spring, in 
order to adjust the terms. But it will be proper, before 
we enter into the particulars of that negotiation, to carry 
forward the eventful history of Charles XII. and his Rus- 
sian antagonist. 

The king of Sweden, after having acted in the imperious 
manner already related, quitted Saxony, in September 1707, 
and returned, at the head of forty-three thousand men, to 
Poland; whore the czar had atteinj>ted, though ineffectually, 
to retrieve th(3 affairs of Augustus, during the absence of 
Charles. Peter, wlto was still in Lithuania, retired on the 
approach of the conquering Swede, and directed his march 
toward the Nieper. But Charles was determined that he 
should not escajie to his own dominions without hazarding 
a battle. Having entered Grodno on the same day that the 
czar left it, he endeavoured, by forced inarches at tliat severe 
season in a northern climate, through a country abounding 
with morasses, deserts, and immense forests, to come up 
with the enemy. Peter, however, safely passed the Nieper, 
notwithstanding this romantic pursuit ; Charles having 
only the .satisfaction of defeating, after an obstinate en- 
gagement, an army of twenty thousand Russians strongly 
entrenched 

But the czar^ though now in his own territoriCvS, M'as not 
without apprehensions, in regard to the issue of the contest 
in which he was engaged; he therefore sent serious pro- 
po.sals of peace to Charles. I will treat at Moscow 
said the Swedish monarch. My brother Charles,”'’ re- 

Mtm, de Noailks^ tome iii. — State of Europe ^ 1709. 

'’3 Contin. Pufend. lib. vii. — Voltaire, lint, de Ch, XII. liv. iv. . 
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plied Peter, when informed of tliis hauglity answer, always 
affects to play the' Alexander; but he will not, 1 hope, find 
in me a Darius Thia anecdote strongly marks the cha- 
racters of these two extraordinary men. Charles, as brave 
and confident as Alexander, but utterly void of foresight^ 
attempted, without concerting any regular plan of opera- 
tions, to march to Moscow; and the czar, took care to pre- 
vent him from reaching it, in the direct line, by destroying 
the roads and desolating the country. 

Thus thwarted in his favourite project of marching di- 
rectly to the ancient capital of Russia, the Swedish prince 
was induced, with his army considerably diminished by 
famine, fatigue, and partial engagements, to attempt a 
passage thither through the Ukraine, on the invitation of Ma- 
zeppa, chief of the Cossacks; who, being disgusted with the 
arbitrary demeanor of the czar, in an interview which he 
Jiad with that prince at Moscow, promised not oidy to siip[)ly 
the Swedes >vith j>ro\ isions on their march, but to furnish 
them with a reini'oreemont of thirty thousand men. These 
were to join the Swedish monarch on the banks of the Desna, 
where lie expected also to be joined by general Lewenhahpt, 
wdioin he had ordered to inarch from Livonia with filteen 
thousand Swedes and supplies of various kinds. Not doubt- 
ing of ultimate success, the northern conqueror entered the 
Ukraine in September ITOS, and advanced to the place of 
rendezvous, in spite of every obstacle which nature or the 
enemy could throw in his way. 

Rut* fortune, at length tired of seconding the wild and 
inconsiderate enterprises of the fool-hardy Cliarles, now 
resolved to punish him severely for liis contempt of her 
former favours. When he reached the Desna, he found 
nothing but frightful deserts, instead of magazines; and^ 
instead of reinforcements, he saw a body of Russians on 
die opposite hank, ready to dispute his passage, '^riiough 
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his troops were nearly exhausted with hunger and fatigue 
- — ^though he was ignorant of the fate of ’Lewenhaupt, and 
uncertain of the fidelity of Mazeppa — ^lie determined to 
cross the river in the face of the enemy, and effected his 
purpose with little loss. Advancing into that desolate 
country, he was at last joined by Mazeppa, who appeared 
rather as a distressed prince, seeking refuge in his camp, 
than a powerful ally, from whom he expected succours. 
Instead of the promised number of men, he was only ac- 
companied by about six thousand. The czar, having re- 
ceived information of his intrigues, had ordered his prin- 
cipal friends to be apprehended and broken upon the wheel. 
His towns were reduced to ashes, his treasures seised, aiul 
his troops dispersed 

This disappointment was deemed but a slight misfortune 
by the king of Sweden, who confidently expected tHie safe 
arrival of I-ewenhaupt and his convoy. This officer ar- 
rived, but in a condition no less deploral)le than that of 
Mazeppa. After three engagements with the Russians, in 
which he distinguished himself equally by his counige and 
condtict, he had boon obliged to set fire to his waggons, 
in order to prevent tlieir falling into the hands of the 
enemy, and was happy to escape with four thousand men ; 
the wretched remnant of liis gallant army, enfeebled by 
hunger and laborious exertion. Charles, who was unable 
to relieve tlieir necessities, was earnestly exhorted by count 
Piper to pass the depth of winter in a small town of the 
Ukraine, named Romana, and depend on the friendship 
of Mazeppa and the Cossacks for provisions ; or to repass, 
without delay, the Desna and the Nieper, and return to 
Poland, where his presence was much wanted, and w^ere 
his axmy might be conveniently put into winter quac^rj- 
He rejected both these proposals; and notwithslai^ing 
the rigour of the season, and although Ids followers 


Hist, dc Itnsiie,, chap. xviu^JUitU dc Charles XII, liv. iv. 
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in a great measure destitute of shoes and even of clothing, 
he resolved to proceed. In this mad march, he had the 
mortification to see two thousand of his troops perish by 
hunger and cold. Yet he pressed forward; and, after a 
variety of obstructions and delays, occasioned by the hover- 
ing parties of the enemy, and one of the most intense frosts 
ever known in those northern regions, he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Pultowa, a small Russian town, situated 
on the river Worsklaw, at the eastern extremity of the 
Ukraine 

But of whatever extravagance Cliarles may be accused, in 
marching thus far, through a wild and rugged country, in 
a remarkably severe season, he cannot be blamed for en- 
deavouring to make himself muster of Pultowa. It w^as one 
of the magazines of the czar, and well stored with provisions 
and other necessaries. Hut, beside being naturally strong, 
it was defeinled by a garrison of nine thousand men ; and 
I'etcr lay at no great distance, with an army of seventy 
thousand, ready to attemj)t its relief. These unfavourable 
circumstances might have staggered the resolution of a 
Csesar or a Marlborough ; but to Cliarles, whose desire of 
encountering danger wits even stronger than his passion for 
conquest, they were only so many incentives to undertake 
the enterprise. He accordingly invested Pultowa with liis 
half-famished army, now reduced to thirty thousand men, 
of whom not more than eighteen thousand were Swedes ; 
and yet with this small force, insufficient to cut off the com- 
munication between the garrison and the Russian army, he 
lioped not only to take the town, but to defeat and even to 
dethrone the czar, although his other disadvantages were 
many. 

As Charles had been under the necessity of leaving the 
greater part of his heavy cannon in the morasses and de- 
files through which he passed, the reguhir progress of the 
^lege wa$ slow. The garrison bravely repelled all attempts 

3® HisU de Jtustir, ubi sup. V 
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to carry the place by assault; and the king was danger- 
ously wounded in the heel in viewing the works. Mean- 
while the czar, having collected his forces, advanced to 
the relief of Pultowa, and made such a disposition of his 
army as showed that he was no novice in the art of war. 
Charles, disregarding the torture arising frpm his wound, 
was fired at the approach of an enemy whom he despised. 
Betrayed by a false idea of honour, he could not bear the 
thought of waiting for battle in his entrenchments. Having 
appointed seven thousand men to guard the lines be- 
fore tlie town, he ordered his other troops to march out, 
and attack tlie Russian camp, he himself being carried in 
July a litter. The Swedes charged with great irnpe- 
8. tiiosity, and broke the Russian cavalry. But the 
horse rallied behind the foot, which remained firm, and 
the czar’s artillery made such havock among the ranks of 
the assailants, that, after a desperate combat of two hours, 
the Swedes and their associates were totally routed and 
dispersed. Eight thousand of tlie vanqiiislied were left 
dead on the field, and about six tliousand Uiken, together 
with the king’s military chest, containing the spoils of 
Poland and Saxony. About twelve thousand of the fu- 
gitives were obliged to surrender on the banks of the 
Nieper, for want of boats to carry tliem over the river, 
diaries himself, accompanied by three luindred of his 
guards, with difficulty escaping to Bender, a Turkish tows 
ill Bessarabia 37, r 

Scarcely any victory was evt'r attended with more im- 
portant consequences tJian tliat udiich Peter the Great ob- 
tained at Pultowa. The king of Sweden lost, in one (fcy, 
the fruits of nine years of successful warfare; and Hm 
veteran arm}\ which had spread terror over Europe, Vas 
annihilated. The czar was not only relieved from fillip*' 
preiiersions inspired by a powerful antagonisti^iliii;^ 
of his dominions, who thre.'iteiied to deprive 

Voltaire, ubi sup — Hist, dn Nordttome ii. — Contin. of PufendorflT. 
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throne, and to overthrow tliat grand scheme which he had 
formed for the civilization of his extensive empire, but w’as 
also enabled to forward his plan of improvement by means 
of the industry and ingenuity of his Swedish prisoners, 
whom necessity obliged to exert their talents in the most 
remote parts of Siberia. The elector of Saxony, hearing of 
the defeat of his conqueror, protested against the treaty of 
Alt-Ranstadt, as extorted from him by terror, and re-en- 
tered Poland. His patron, the czar, followed him. Stanislaus 
was constrained to relinquish his authority ; and Augustus 
found himself once more in pbssession of the Polish tlirone* 
Peter insisted on the cession of Livonia, Ingria, and a great 
part of Finland; the king of Denmark laid claim to Sclio- 
nen ; his Prussian majesty to Pomerania ; and, had not the 
emperor and the maritime powers interposed, the Swedish 
monarchy would have been rent to pieces 

During these transactions Charles remained at Bender ; 
where, through his intrigues, conducted by Poniatowski, a 
Polish nobleman who shared his misfortunes, he ^ 
endeavoured to engage the Turks in a war with 1710. 

In the prosecution of those intrigues we must 
lea^^him, and the czar in the more laudable employment 
of c^yiUsing his subjects, till we have terminated the memor- 
able v^r between the confederates and the house of Bour- 
bon, in regard to the Spanish succession. 


LETTER XXI 11. 

A general View of Europe carried forward^ from the Be^ 
ginning of the Conferences at Gertruydeuherg^ to the Cow^ 
chtsion (f the Treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt. 

Though the king of Sweden, during his ^ 
prosperity, showed no inclination to interfere Dio. 
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in th<?, dispute between France and the confederates^ Louis 
still had expectations of being able to engage him in his 
cause. These expectations were considerably heightened 
by the keen indignation which Charles expressed at the 
emperor’s open violation of the treaty of Alt-Ranstadt, as 
soon as lie recovered from the terror of the Sv/cdisli arms. 
The allies were, therefore, relieved from no small degree of 
anxiety, by the ruin of that prince’s affairs ; and Louis was 
deprived of the last hope of desponding ambition. He ac- 
cordingly offered the most advantageous terms of peace, in 
the preliminaries that were mdde the foundation of the con- 
ferences at Gertruydenberg. 

As the j)riiicipal sacrifices in these preliminaries were 
tlie same with those proffered in 1709, it will be unneces- 
sary to repeat tliem here, particularly as they were not 
accepted. I^ouis made additions to his concessions, after 
the commencement of the negotiation. He agreed not 
only to give up the Spanisli monarchy without an equiva- 
lent, and to acknowledge Charles III. as lawful king of 
Spain, but to j)ay a subsidy of a million of livres a mouth 
till his grandson Philij) should be expelled. He cvejg^Te- 
linqiiished Alsace to the emperor; and, as a security;, for 
the performance of the articles of the treaty, he engaged 
to deliver tlie fortified towns of French Flanders, yet in 
his possession, into the liands of tlie allies. But the 
haughtiness of the states, to wliom prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough, secure of the controlling in- 
fluence of the pensionary Heiiisius, had persuaded the 
emperor and tlie queen of England to commit the whole 
management of the negotiation, encouraged their deputies, 
Buys and \ ander-dussen, to rise in their demands, in pro- 
})ortion as the plenipotentiaries of France advanced in their 
concessions. These insolent republicans went so far as 
to insist, that Louis, instead of paying a subsidy toward the 
war against Philip, should assist the confederates with all 
lib forces, to drive his gnindson from the Spanish throne ^ 

• Dc loinc ii. 
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It was impossible for the French monarch to submit to 
so humiliating a requisition; and yet he was unwilling to 
break off the treaty. The conferences at Gertruydenberg 
were, therefore, idly protracted, while the armies, on both 
sides, took the field. At length, the marcchal dTJxelles 
and the abb6 de Polignac, the plenipotentiaries of Louis, 
returned to Versailles, after having sent a letter t<^ the 
pensionary Heinsius, declaring the demands of the deputies 
of the states unjust and unreasonable^. 

In the mean time the confederates were making consi- 
derable ])rogress in Flanders. The duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene, having assembled the allied army 
more early tlian was expected, entered the French 23, 
lines witliout resistance, and sat down before N. S. 
Douay. This city, strong in its situation, but ill fortified, 
was defended by a garrison of eight thousand men. Villars, 
seemingly inclined to attempt the relief of the place, crossed 
the Scarpo, and advanced within cannon-shot of the allies ; 
but finding them strongly entrenched, and being sensible 
that the loss of one battle might endanger the very ex- 
istence of the French monarchy, he thought proper to 
abandon Douay to its fate It surrendered after a siege 
of two months. Villars observed the same prii- June 
dent conduct during the remainder of the cam- 26. 
paign, which was concluded with the taking of Bethune, 
St. Venant, and Aire ; places of importance, which were 
not acquired by the confederates without a great expense 
of blood. 

No memorable events signalised the campaign in Ger- 
many ; nor were any exploits of consequence performed on 
the side of Piedmont; where the vigilance of the duke 
of Berwick defeated all the attempts of the allies to pene- 
trate into Dauphiiie, notwithstanding their superior force. 
The campaign w*as more fruitful of incidents in Spain. 

The two competitors for the crown of that kiiigdom took 

* Dc Torcy, tome ii. 3 <)/* tftc cUikc of Berwick, vol. ii. 
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the field in person, and seemed determined to put all to the 
hazard of a battle. They accordingly met near Almenara. 
There general Stanhope, who commanded the British 
troops, slew with his own hand the Spanish general, Ames- 
saga, and routed the cavalry of Philip, while the count de 
Staremberg put the infantry to flight. The Spaniards 
20. were defeated, in a more bloody engagement, at Sa- 
ragossa. And in this victory, which threatened to decide 
the fate of tlie Spanish monarchy, tlie British troops, under 
general Stanhope, had also the chief share. 

Charles HI., instead of securing Pampeliina, the only 
pass by which French troops could enter Spain, marched 
directly to Madrid, at the head of his victorious army ; and 
Philip, who had retired thither, was obliged to quit his 
capital a second time. The aspect of affairs there, how- 
ever, was not very flattering to his rival. All the grandees 
had left the city ; and the Castilians, in general, seemed re- 
solved to shed the last drop of their blood rather than have 
a king imposed upon tliem by heretics 
.Meantime the duke de Vendome (wliose reputation was 
still high, notwithstanding his unfortunate campaign in the 
Netherlands) having assumed, at the request of Philip, the 
chief command of the forces of tlie house of Bourbon in 
Spain, its views soon began to be more promising. The 
Castilian nobles crowded, with their followers, round the 
standard of a general in whose conduct they could confide. 
And Vendome’s army, strengthened by these brave volun- 
teers, was farther reinforced by thirty-four battalions of 
French foot, and thirty- one squadrons of horse, detached 
by the duke of Berwick from Dauphinc. Another body of 
French troops prepared to enter Catolonia from Roussillon, 
under the duke de Noailles ; so that the generals of the 
allies, neglected hy the courts of Vienna and Great- Brita^, 
as well as by the statcs-gcneral, and at variance arnoi^ 
themselves, v\ eve again compelled to abandon Madrid. 

* Burnel, book vii. — Jjijtf. (TEtpagm't tome ii. 
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The cOiifederatee now dii*ected their march toward Ca- 
talonia, whither Charles had already retired, in order to 
protect that warlike province ; and, for the benefit of sub- 
sistence, they divided their army into two bodies. Sta- 
remberg, with the main body, marched in front, and Stan- 
hope, with five thousand British subjects, bf ought up tlie 
rear. Not reflecting that hope, as \i ell as fear, -gives 
wings to soldiers, the English general allowed himself to 
be surrounded by Vendome at Brihuega. He defended 
liimself with great spirit; but, as it was not a fortified 
town, he was obliged to surrender at discretion*. Nor was 
this all. 

Staremberg, apprised of Stanhope’s danger, had marched, 
though reluctantly, to his relief, with the principal army. 
And this unwilling aid had almost occasioned a greater 
misfortune tlian that which it failed to prevent. Starem- 
berg ha*d advanced too far to retreat with safety if\ the 
face of the enemy. Vendome forced him to an Dec, 
engagement at Villa Viciosa, about two leagues 10. 
from the scene of Stfinhope’s disaster. Between tlie armies 
there a great disparity of numbers, the allies being 
inferior by one half to tlie French and Spaniards ; yet did 
Staremberg, one of the ablest commanders in that military 
age, exert himself so greatly, both as a general and a sol- 
dier, that the battle was fierce, obstinate, and bloody. The 
Spaniards, under Philip, broke the left wing of their ad- 
versaries. But their right continued firm in spite of all the 
efforts of tlie French, while Staremberg made the centre of 
the enemy give way ; so that Vendome judged a retreat ne- 
cessary, in order to avoid the danger of a total defeat ®. 

s Burnet, book vii — Hist. tVEspagne^ tome ii. 

Burnet, book vii. — Duke of BerWlck/^ vol. ii. — This account of the battle of 
Villa Viciosa, though diATercnt from th^ of some historians, is confirmed by a 
letu«r from Philip to his queen, dat^^^l^ihe camp of Fuentes, the llth of De- 
cember, 1710. “ M. de Vendome" ^says he, after relating Uic progress of the 

action), seeing that our centre was giving way, and Uiat our left wing of ca- 
valry made no impression upon their right, thought it time to propose retreating 
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The general of the allies however found, on mustering 
his forces, that, in consequence of the capture of the British 
troops, and the loss of men during the action, he was not 
in a condition to keep the field. He was also in want of 
provisions, Jind liad no prospect of a speedy supply; he 
therefore hastily decamped and continued his march into 
Catalonia, leaving to the vanquished all the advantages of 
a complete victory. 

These successes revived, in some measure, the drooping * 
spirits of the house of Bourbon ; and, during the campaign, 
a revolution had happened in the English ministry, still 
more favourable to the affairs of that family. The causes, 
circumstances, and consequences of this change, merit our 
particular attention. 

Though the great influence of Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin had obliged their mistress to dismiss Harley from 
her councils, they could not deprive him of that confidence 
which they themselves had lost, and attempted in vain 
to recover. He had frequent consultations with the queen 
in private : and, even wJiile invisible, is said to have em- 
barrassed their measures. These interviews were pro- 
cured by Mrs. Masliam, who had now entirely supj)larited 
the duchess of Marlborough in the queen’s favour. But, 
if the ministry could have retained tlie good-will of the 
people, they might have disregarded the private" par- 
tialities, and in some measure the confidence of their sove- 
reign. The duke of Marlborough had the sole dispo^l of 
all the military employments, and the earls of Godolphin 
and Sunderland of all civil offices. Tlicy were in pos- 
session of the whole power of the sbite. And tlmy. had 
long used that power witJi so much judgement, ability, 
and effect, as to disarm envy, silence faction, and recon- 
cile to their measures all men who did not labour under 
the most incurable political .^ij^udiccs, or feel the -severest 

and gave orders for that purpose.” Notes ^ No. llh to vcd. it 
duke's Memoirs, 
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pangs of disappointed ambition. The body of the people 
looked up to them as the worthy followers of king Wil- 
liam, our illustrious deliverer from popery and arbitrary 
power, in the grand line of liberty and national honour ^ : 
they therefore enjoyed a high degree of popularity. 

. But popularity, however well founded, is in itself of a 
slip^pery nature. The favour of the multitude in every 
country, but more especially under free governments, can 
only be retained by something new. They are totally „ 
governed by their hopes and fears ; and these must not be 
too long suspended, or too uniformly reiterated, other- 
wise they wall lose their effect. The English populace, 
during this triumphant j)eriod, became satiated even with 
success. Victory followed victory so fast, and the sur- 
render of one town was so soon succeeded by the reduc- 
tion of another, that good fortune had ceased to excite 
joy : and the roaring of cannon and the ringing* of bells 
w^ere heard w'ith indifterence. The peoi)le began to feel 
the w'eight of the taxes levied for the support of the w’ar. 
And they observed with concern, that in all the negotia- 
tions for peace, wdiile liberal concessions were offered to 
foreign i)riiices and states, no important stipulation ap- 
peared in hivour of the queen of England ; who, after all 
her waste of blood and treasure, seemed to have only the 


7 It lias been fashionable, of late years, to represent the reign of William as a 
reign of disgrace ; and, in support of that opinion, an address of the house of 
commons on the meeting of the first parliament of queen Anne is produced, in 
which the duke of Marlborough is said to have “ signally retrieved the anckni 
honour and glory of the English nation.” But, independent of the doubtful- 
ness of these expressions, this was the address of a Tory parliament, and framed 
by men who were no friends to the Revolution. The criminal inirig^ics con- 
nected with that glorious event, and the faults in the administration of M’^illiam, 
have not been concealed by the author of these Letters. But even if we admit 
thoRc cliarges, as urged by the enemies of that prince, his reign, though not 
highly fortunate, must be allowed tQ^have been a reign of vigour, of exertion, 
and a jealous attention to national honour ; which can never, perhaps, be pur- 
chased at too high a price, and which had been shamefully neglected ditring the 
Ignominious reigns of his two immediate predecessors. 
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glofy of conquering and giving away cities, provinces, and 
kingdoms ®. 

The Tories, eneoiiragcd by the successful intrigues of 
Harley, and this change of humour in the people, which 
they had secretly contributed to produce, began to enter- 
tain hopes of once more holding the reins of government. 
In order to realise these hopes, they attempted to make 
use of an engine which had often been played off against 
themselves. As the Whigs, who were now in possession 
of the administration, could no longer rouse the jealousies 
and apprehensions of the populace on account of their 
civil and religious liberties, which were sufficiently secured 
by the Revolution and tlie act of settlement, the Tories 
endeavoured to awaken the same fears, by touching another 
string. They represented the church and monarcliy as in 
imminent danger, from dissenters and men of leveling prin- 
ciples ; under which description they coinprchended the 
whole body of the Whigs. 

This inflammatory doctrine liad been zealously propa- 
gated from the pulpit, by the high-church party, from the 
beginning of the reign of Anno. The vulgar, as may na- 
turally be supposed, gradually began to give credit to an 
assertion which was so often and so vehemently urged ; 
for, notwithstanding the formal {)arliamentary censure of 
that groundless opinion, it|^8till continued to be propa- 
gated. And a champion appeared, who Mas ready to 
brave such high authority, and improve on the seditious 
clamour ; and even professed to bring home the charge 
to the ministry. 

This bold son of the church Mas Dr. Henry Sache- 
verell; a man of no superior talents, but Mdio, by Jbis 
violence in railing against the dissenters, occasional 
formists, and the Whig party in general, had 
mended himself to the Tories jthd the majority of thqi^^W 
lergy. After having distinguished himself jn; th^ 

* Publications of the Times. 
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country by such declamations, he was called, by the voice 
of the people, to a church in the borough of Southwark, 
where he liad a more public field for propagating his 
seditious doctrines ; and being appointed to preach in 
St. Paul’s cathedral on the 5th of November, 1709, the 
anniversary of the Gun-powder Plot, he delivered, before 
the mayor and aldermen of London, a sermon into which 
he poured the whole collected venom of his heart. He not 
only inveighed, in the most indecent language, against 
the dissenters, and the moderate part of the church of 
England, whom he denominated brethren^ but threw 
out severe and pointed reflections against the principal 
persons in power, and inculcated, in strong and unequi- 
vocal terms, tlie slavish and exploded doctrine of passive 
obedience and noii-rcsistance ; auiinating the people to 
stand up in defence of the church, which he declared was 
in imminent danger, and for which, he said, he sounded 
the trumpet, desiring them to put on the whole armour of 
God » ! The majority of the court of aldermen, being at- 
tached to the principles of the Revolution, against wdnch 
these doctrines militated, refused to pay the usual com- 
pliment to the preacher, of desiring him to print his ser- 
mon, and were even shocked at the violence of the invec- 
tive. But the lord-mayor, who was a high-church zealot, 
not only encouraged Sacheverell to publish his discourse, 
hut accepted a dedication still more violent and inflamma- 
tory than the performance itself. The merit of both was 
magnified by the Tories, and forty thousand copies are said 
to have been circuUifed in a few weeks 

No literary production ever perhaps attracted greater 
attention than this scurrilous sermon, which had no kind 
of excellence to recommend it, except what it derived 
from the spirit of party. It jdmded the opinions of the 
nation : and Sacheverell himsell^xtolled by the Tories as 

9 Burnet, book vii. — See nlsp the Sermon itself amonf^ Sacbevereirs Discourses*. 

Burnet, hook vii. 
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the champion of the cluircli, now on the brink of ruin ! 
and execrated by the Whigs as an enemy to the Revolu- 
tion, as an advocate for persecution and despotism, and a 
devoted friend to the pretender, was thought of sufficient 
consequence to be made the object of a parliamentary pro- 
secution. That was what he desired above all things, and 
what the ministry ought studiously to have avoided. But 
on this occasion they suffered their passion to overcome 
their prudence. Godolphin, being personally attacked in 
the sermon, was higlily irritated against the preaclier ; and 
as the offence was not deemed punishable by coininon law, 
it was resolved to proceed by impeachment. Sacheverell 
w«is accordingly taken into custody, by command of the 
house of commons : articles were exhibited against him at 
the bar of tlie house of lords, and a day was aj)pointed for 
his trial, which, to complete the folly of .this impolitic mea- 
sure, was ordered to beat Westminster-hall, that the whole 
body of the commons might be present. 

The people frequently err in their judgement, but are 
generally just in their compassion, though that sentiment 
is sometimes misplaced. Tlieir compassion was* roused for 
Sacheverell, whom tlicy considered as an innocent victim ; 
a meritorious individual, doomed to be crushed by the arhi 
of power, for daring to speak the trutli. They forgot all 
his slavish doctrines ; they remembered only his violent 
declamations, in regard to the danger of the church luid 
monarchy ; and they saw him exposed, as they imagined, 
to persecution for his honest boldness. They now believed 
more than they formerly feared. Neglecting their private 
affairs, and the common avocations of life, their concern 
was turned wliolly toward public welfare. Many, wlie 
4 |^seldom entered a church, trembled for the safety d3f the 
established religion. Tliaj^andered about in silent 
merit, anxiously gazing ^ each other, and looking £&tWc‘- <l 
trial of Sacheverell, i\s if the fate of the natibn oi d' 
e had depended upon the awfurdeeision. 
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When the day arrived, the populace assembled in vast 
crowds, and attended the criminal to Westminster Jiall. 
During his whole trial, which lasted three weeks, thjey con- 
tinued the same attentions ; and in the height of their zesd, 
they insulted many of the Whigs and dissenters, destroyed 
several meeting-houses, and committed various outrages. 
At last Sachevere was found guilty ; but the lenity of his 
sentence, in consequence of the popiilar tumults, was con- 
si(lered as a kind of triumph by the Tories. He was only 
suspended from preaching for three years, without being 
imprisoned or precluded from preferment ; and his sermon 
was ordered to be burned by the hands of the common 
liiingman. The famous decree of the university of Oxford, 
passed in 1683, recognising the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, was also, by a vote of the lords, 
ordered to be burned at the same time 

The * mildness of Sacheverell’s punishment was justly 
ascribed by the people to the timidity, not to the modera- 
tion o( the ministry. Proud of their victory, they express- 
ed their joy by bonfires Jind illuminations ; and, notwith- 
standing the vote of the peers, addresses were sent from 
all parts of the kingdom, asserting tlic absolute power of 
the crown, and condemning the doctrine of resistance, as 
the result of anti-moiiarcliical and republican principles. 
Of these principles the Whigs, as a body, were violently 
accused by the heads of the Tories, who now monopolised 
the confidence of their sovereign, and inspired her with 
jealousies of her principal servants 

The queen herself, who had long affected to adopt mea- 
sures which she was not permitted to g\nde, was glad of an 
opportunity of freeing herself from that political captivity 
to which her too powerful ministers had so Iqng subjected 
her. She accordingly took advantage of this sudden and 
extraordinary change in the- S'entimente of the people, in 
order to effect a change m^ter ministry. The duke of 

** Journals of the Burnet, bnok viu 

.VOL. IV. 
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Shrewsbury, who had distinguished himself in the cause of 
Sacheverell, was appointed chamberlain, in tlie room of the 
marquis of Kent lord Dartmouth was declared secretary 
of state on the dismission of the, earl of Sunderland : Go- 
dolphin received an order to bre^fc his staff, as lord-trea- 
surer of Great-Britain : the treasury was put in commission; 
and Harley, as a prelude to higher promotion, was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer ; while his friend St. 
John succeeded Mr. Boyle as secretary of state. The duke 
of Marlborough alone, of the whole party to which he be- 
longed, remained in office: and that mark of distinction lie 
owed to his own higli reputation, not to the favour or for- 
bearance of his enemies. TJioiigh his fall was already de- 
termined on, they were afraid tliat the temper of the people 
was not yet sufficiently prepared for the removal of so great 
a commander , 

Marlborough, whose character is one of the most com- 
plicated in modern history, appeals to have been fully sen- 
sible of his own consequence, as well as of the bold schemes 
of the new ministry. At tlie same time that he was making 
professions of attachment to the court of St. Germain 
(though for what purpose it is impossible to determine), 
he wrote, in the following strong terms, to the elector of 
Hanover, with the interests of whose Jamih/^ he said, he 
considered those of his country and of all Europe to be in- 
separably connected. “ I hope,” adds he, the English 
nation will not permit themselves to be imposed upon by 
the artifices of Harley and his associates. Their conduct 
leaves no doubt of their design of placing the pretended 
prince of Wales on tlie throne. We feel too much alres^ly 
their bad intentions and pernicious views. But I expect 
to be able to employ all my attention, all my credit, and 
that of my friends, in order to advance the interests of the 
electoral family, and to prevent the destructive counsels of 
a of men, who establish principles and form eftbals, 

book ofEuropey I 710 . ^■^*4 Sit$art Papers^ 1710. , 
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which will otherwise infallibly overturn the Protestant suc- 
cession, and with it the liberty of their country and the free- 
clom of Europe - 

The new ministry were no less liberal in their declara- 
tions of attachment to the house of Hanover; and Harley, 
who was soon after appointed lord-treasurer, and created* 
carl of Oxford, was perliaps sincere in liis professions. 
Educated in the notions of the presbyterians, to which he 
still adhered, and perhaps tinctured with republican prin- 
ciples, he had only made use of the hij^li-church party as 
a ladder to his ambition ; and, althon^li a sincere friend 
to the Protestant succession, he was accused, from this 
circumstance, of supportin<r the strictly-hereditary descent 
of tlie crown, and abetting all the maxims of arbitrary 
power 

In consequence of these appearances, the pretender was 
enconra^d to write to his sister, queen Anne. He re- 
presented to her the affection tliat ought to subsist between 
two persons so nearly related ; he recalled to her memory 
her repeated promises to their common parent; — To 
you,’’ said ho, and to you alone, 1 wish to owe even- 
tually the tlirone of my fathers. The voice of God and 
of nature are loud in your ear ! the preservation of onr 
family, the preventing of intestine wars, and the j>rosperity 
of our country, combine to require you to rescue me from 
affliction, and yourself from misery. Thongli restrained 
by your difficult situation, I can form no doubt of your 
preferring a brother, the last male of an {incient line, to the 
remotest relation we have in the world. Neither you nor 
the nation have received any injury at my hands ; tliere- 
fore, madam, as you tender your honour and happiness — 
as you love your family— as you revere the memory of your 
father — as you regard the welfare and safety of a great 

Original Letters in the Hanover Papert^ l7l0. 

Stuart and Hanover Papins , — See also Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir IFit- 

Wyndhaviy ami the of the duke <)/*Bcrwick, vol. ii. 
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people, I conjure you to meet me, in this friendly way of 
composing our difference ! — The happiness of both depends 
upon your determination : — you have it Jn your power to 
deliver me from the reproach that invariably follows un- 
fortunate princes, and to render your own memory dear to 
posterity 

But whatever effect the warm remonstrances of.a brother 
might have on the mind of the queen of England, the so- 
licitations of his agents made no impression on lier prime 
minister. It is even said that Harley had been hitherto 
ignorant of the sentiments of his mistress in regard to the 
succession of the crown. He knew that, with a natural 
jealousy of her own authority, she was ax erse to the ap- 
pearance of the legal successor in the kingdom ; but a more 
intimate acquaintance, if not a more perfect confidence, at 
length made him sensible, that she wished to leave, at her 
death, the sceptre in the hands of the pretender He 
was too far engaged, and too fond of power, to retreat. 
He lioped, however, instead of injuring the Protestant 
cause more effectually to secure, by his eminent station, 
the succession of the liouse of Hanover, and with it the. 
religion and liberties of his country. He was, therefore, 
under tJic necessity of accommodating liiinself, in some 
measure, to the wild projects of the violent Tories, as well 
as of flattering the queen’s affection for her brother, by 
seeming to second her views in favour of that prince. 
Hence the great line of his political conduct was in direct 
contradiction to his jirivate opinions. 

In this respect the earl of Oxford wjis in the same pre- 
dicament with Godolpliiii, his predecessor in office ;"whoi 
though a Tory and a Jacobite, had been obliged, from tlie 
circumstances of the times, as we have seen, to place liim- 
self at the head of the Whigs, and was considered by the 
U'orid as the leader of that party. But Oxford, without 


Sfuarf Papers, 
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the strong abilities of Godolphiii, who was one of the ablest 
statesmen of any age or nation, liad still greater difficulties 
and more obstinate prejudices to struggle with. Even while 
he was using all his efforts against the restoration of the 
excluded family, and laying himself in the dust at the feet 
of the legal heirs of the crowm, he was supposed, not only 
by his countrymen, but by the court of Hanover itself, to 
be a firm friend to the pretender. His professions were 
considered as only so many baits to deceive ; yet did he 
persevere in his principles, and in Ids endeavours to defeat 
all attempts to the prejudice of the Protestant succession ! 

The new admijdstration, in England, was introduced 
with a new parliament ; the former having been dissolved, 
in compliance with tlie warm addresses of the high-church 
party. In the election of members, unwarrantable me- 
thods had been taken to keep out the Whigs; and means 
still more unjustifiable were pursued for the exclusion of 
the small number of that party who had found their way 
into the house of eoinmons. Petitions were presented 
against nihst'of the members who were supposed to favour 
the old ministry The Tories, how^ever, though now 
poss(»ssed of a decided majority in the house of commons, 
and though convinced that peace was equally necessary to 
the safe enjoyment of their power, and to the execution of 
those designs which they had formed in favour of the ex- 
cluded family, durst not yet venture to reveal their senti- 
ments to the nation. Tlic new ministry, therefore, resolved 
to follow, for a time, their predecessors in the line of hosti- 
litj\ Copious supplies were accordingly voted for ^ jy 
the* future support of the war, as well as to make 
up for the past deficiencies 

This appearance of vigour left the Whigs no occasion 
of murmuring at a change of measures. But their com- 

** Burnet, book vii. 

JournaUy 1711- TJ[ie, exact ^um, raised aii# provided for, was 1 l,r>73,3ia/* 
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plaints would have broken out on the first symptom of re- 
laxation ; and Harley and the Tories, in pursuing, contrary 
to their own inclination, the hostile system of the confede- 
rates, while jealously watched by their political enemies, 
would have found themselves involved in insurmountable 
difficulties and embarrassments. Happily for the English 
ministry, as well as for the house of Bourbon, an unex- 

April pected event gave a new turn to the politics of 
17. Europe. This was the death of the emperor Jo- 
seph, whose reign had been one continued flow of success,. 
He was succeeded, not only in all his hereditary honours 
and dominions, but also on the imperial throne, by his 
brother Charles ; and as it was contrary to the spirit of the 
grand alliance, that the same person should possess Spain 
and the empire, Harley and his associates were no longer 
afraid to avow their pacific sentiments. Tlie lears of man- 
kind were in a momeiit changed; the liberties of Europe 
seemed now to be in greater danger from the power of the 
Jionse of Austria, tliaii from that of the Bourbon family. 

Meanwhile hostilities were carried on in various quar- 
ters. Dispositions had been made by the allies, for taking 
tlic field early in ELanders ; but the rigour of the season, 
and the unexpected delay of some reinforcements, pre- 
vented the duke of Marlborougli from forming liis army 
before tlie latter end of April. Ilis i)lau was, to open the 
campaign with the sieges of Arras and Cambray ; the re- 
duction of whicli two important places w'ould have laid 
Picardy open to tlie banks of the Somme. And the army 
originally destined for the service of the confederat0S 
w^ould, in all probability, have been sufficient to enable 
him to accomplish this great scheme. But the death of 
the emperor, by opening a prospect of peace, obstructed 
the oi>erations of war. Prince Eugene being obliged to 
march toward tlie banks of the Rhine, with the greater 
part of tlie German troo})S, in order to prevent the French 
and tbofi' partisans from taking advantajafc of that event, by 
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disturbing the deliberations of the electors assembled at 
Frankfort, the duke of Marlborough was under the neces- 
sity of limiting his views. But his vigour and activity were 
not diminished. Though his force was now inferior to that 
of the enemy, he anxiously sought a battle, in hopes of 
overwhelming his political adversaries, or at least closing 
his military exploits, with a splendid victory. But the 
caution of Villars, who was strongly posted near Arleux, 
deprived the English commander of any opportunity of 
acquiring this satisfaction. By the most masterly move- 
ments, however, Marlborough eluded the vigilance of that 
able general, and penetrated within the French lines, with- 
out the loss of a man. He sat down before Boiichain, in 
sight of the enemy; and concluded the campaign with the 
conquest of that strong town -b 

Nothing nieinorable, in tlie military line, was transacted 
ill Germany : prince Eugene having defeated the hostile 
designs of the French, the electors proceeded coolly to 
the clioicre of a new chief ; and the archduke was unani- 
iiiously raised to the imperial dignity, by the name of 
Charles ^1. Gn the side of Piedmont, the duke of Ber- 
wick, as formerly, defended France with success against 
the forces of the duke of Savoy. In Spain, the taking of 
Gerona*, by the duke do Noailles, and the raising of the 
siege of Cardona, by Staremberg, in defiance of a far su- 
perior number of troops under Veiidome, were the only 
remarkable events. No action happened at sea, nor any 
tiling worthy of notice, except the failure of an expedi- 
tion, from Old and New England, against Quebec, the 
capital of Canada, or New France. This enterprise mis- 
carried, partly from the lateness of the season, and partly 
from an ignoranec of the navigation of tlie river St. Lau- 
rence, where eight transports, with about eight liundred 
men, were lost^*. 

The general langour of the campaign, together with the 
Burnet, book of Europe ^ 1711. Itl. ibid. 
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elevation of the archduke, inspired the British ministry 
and the house of Bourbon with the most sanguine liopes 
of peace. They had even negotiated secretly during the 
summer : and preliminaries were privately signed at I^on- 
don, on the 27tli of September, by Menagor, the French 
agent, and St. John, the English secretary. As soon as this 
insidious transaction, so disgraceful to Oreat-Britain, was 
brought to light, all the other members of the confederacy 
were alarmed. They saw themselves on the point of being 
deserted by a power, which had beefi the chief support of 
the war. And thougli not altogether unfriendly to peace, 
they could place no confidence in the negotiations of men 
who were capable of sucli disingonuous conduct, whose sole 
object seemed to be the securiug to themselves ai>d their 
adherents the emoluments of oifice, by putting a s])eedy end 
to hostilities, instead of endeavouring to procure for their 
country and its allies the fruits of so many glorious victories, 
acquired at an eiiorinous expense of blood and troasurc'**^ 
“ That,’’ says M. de Torcy, speaking of the secret proposal 
of the’ English ministry to negotiate with France, without 
the intervention of Holland, ‘‘ was like asking atiick per- 
son, labouring niuler a long and dangerous illness, if lie 
would be cured !” 

The preliminaries, when communicated to tlie ministers 
of the confederate princes and states, served only to increase 
their jealousies and fears. 'Hie resignation of Philip was 
no longer insisted on. This omission parficuhirly offended 
the emperor: and when the count dc Galas, the imperial 

Tins accusaUon is even in sonic measure admitted by St. .John himselt*, wliu 
was deeply concerned in these secret negotiations. “ I am afraid,” says tluii 
the princiiKil sjiring of our actions was to have the government of tha ^Uite in 
our hands; tlia* our principal views were the conservation of this powc^,^ great 
employments to ourselves, and great opportunities of rewari^ing thostii> Ixrho had 
helped to raise us , to break the bo<ly of the Whigs, to render their su^pprts (the 
Dutch and the otl:er allies) useless to them, and to fill the employmoiijjls of the 
kingdom, down to die meanest, with Tories.” {Letter to Sir William JF/ywf/- 
hnm.) “> JJiacc/’ continues he, had been judged, with rcabon, to be the only’ 
iolid f^i||ida(ion whereupon wc could erect a Tory .Sybtciri.” 
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ambassador at the court of I^onclon, in the heat of his zeal 
for his master’s interest, published a copy of tlie articles in 
a news-paper, as an appeal to the public, all England was 
thrown into a ferment. The people, always jealous of na- 
tional honour, were filled with indignation at tlie new mi- 
nistry, for negotiating secretly with France ; a power, whose 
ambition had so long disquieted her neighbours, and whose 
humiliation had been the declared object of the grand al- 
liance. They justly suspected the court of sinister designs ; 
especially as the stipulations in (lie preliminaries fell very 
considerably below their expectations, after so successful a 
war. The moderate Tories, ashamed of the meanness, if 
not the baseness of their leaders, also took part witli the 
oftended allies ; and the Whigs, while they admitted that 
the scagoh for treating had arrived, condemned the mode, 
and attempted to render odious the men by whom the r»e- 
gotiation was conducted 

The English ministry, however, were not without their 
al)(‘ttors. The pens of the most celebrated writers of the 
age were employ t'd in vindication of their metLSures, and to 
render contemptible tlieir political enemies. Defended by 
such powerful advoeates, and encouraged by the favour of 
their sovereign, they resolved to support the preliminaries. 
The queen accordingly intimated to the two houses, that, 
nolwiihslanding the arts of those xcho delighted in zcar^ both 
time and place were appointed for opening the treaty of a 
general perfCe ; tliat she was determined to improve and 
enlarge, by the advantages to be obtained, the interest of 
her sidjjects in trade and commerce ; and that she would not 
only endeavour to procure all reasonable satisfaction to her 
allies, but to unite them in the strictest engagements, in 
order to render permanent the- public tranquillity. The 
best way, however, she added, to treat of peace w ith effect, 
was to make an early provision for currying on the war ; 
she therefore demanded adecpuUe supplies, and recom- 
mended unanimity 

Publication of tlic Times. 
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The supplies were readily granted by the commons, who 
also echoed back the queen’s speech in an affectionate ad- 
dress. The lords were less complaisant. They clogged 
their address with a clause, “ That no peace could be safe 
or honourable, if Spain and the Indies should be allowed 
to remain with any branch of the house of Bourbon 
and this addition to the address was carried, by a majority 
of the house, in spite of all the arguments of the ministry, 
who opposed it with the whole weight of government. The 
queen returned an ambiguous answer to an address so sub- 
versive of her measures ; and as the vote for the obnoxious 
clause was known to have been procured chiefly by the in- 
fluence and intrigues of the duke of Marlborough, slie saw 
the necessity of depriving him of Ids employments, or of 
dismissing her ministers, and stopping the j>rogi*ess of the 
treaty of peace. Choosing the former part of tlie alterna- 
tive, she sent the diike a letter, telling him that she had no 
farther occasion for his service; and, to secure a rpajority 
in the house of lords, twelve gentlemen, devoted to the 
court,, were created peers 

This w'as an extraordinary stretch of prerogative, and 
could not fail to give alarm to the independent jiart of the 
nobility, as it was evident tiiat the sovereign, by such an 
arbitrary exertion of royalty, could at all times over-rule 
their resolutions. But, as law was on the side of tlic crown, 
they were obliged to submit to the indignity. The body 
of the Mdiigs were fillc<l with consternation iftt these bold 
measures ; and as their leaders now despaired of being able 
to reinstate themselves in the administration by more gentle 
means, they are said to liave planned a new revolution. 
It is at least certain, that the heads of the party held fre- 
quent cabals with tlie Dnfdi and imperial ambassadors, as 
well as with the baron de Bothmar, envoy from the elector 
4)f Hanover, who presented, in the name of Jiis master, a 
>trong memorial against tlic projected peace; ileclai'ingv 
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that the fruits of a glorious war would be lost, if Spain and 
the Indies should be abandoned to the duke of Anjou. And 
every method was taken,, particularly by the carl of Sun- 
derland and lord Halifax, to impress the people with a 
belief, not seemingly without reason, that the chief view 
of the present ministry was the restoration of the excluded 
family. They therefore affirmed, that the Protestant suc- 
cession was in danger, and urged the necessity of sending 
for the elector of Hanover or his son ^7, 

On the other hand, the Tories employed all the force 
of wit and satire, of which they were in full possession, 
against their political adversaries ; but especially to de- 
grade the character and ridicule the conduct of the duke 
of Marlborough, wlioso dismission from the command of 
the finny, after such extniordinary success, without even 
an imputation of misbehaviour in his military capacity, 
they were afraid would rouse the resentment of the nation 
against the ministry. Their chief accusation against him 
wus, thiit, in order to favour his own operations in Flan- 
ders, to gnitify iiis ambition, and to glut his inordinate 
aviirice, he laid starved the war in ILipain. Alluding to 
the strength of the French barrier, they used a vulgar 
phrase, wdiicli made great impression on the })eople; they 
said, thfit to endeavour to subdue France, by attacking 
her strong towms on the side of Flanders, w^as ‘‘ uiking the 
Inill by the horns that the troops and treasures of the 
confederates, instead of being employed in expelling Philip 
from the throne of Spain, had bcun thrown awxiy on unim- 
portant sieges, and attacks upon almost impregnable lines ; 
that prince Eugene, having profited like Marlborough by 
these hostilities, had united with him in influencing the 
councils of the states, through the pensionary Hciiisius; 
and that all three meant iiothkig, by the indecisive camr- 
paigns in the ^Netherlands, but to pn>tract the war, an^l 

JMiin. ih Toj ('>u ioww: li. — Sluarl 1711) 1712* 
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perpetuate tlieir own power, wliicli was intimately connected 
with it 

"•But now, my dear Philip, when the prejudices of party 
have subsided, this accusation appears to have been ma- 
licious and unjust. It is generally agreed (while it is ad- 
mitted tliat those generals had an interest and a pride in 
prosecuting the war) that to pusli France on the side oi 
Handers, was the most eflFcctiial way of de})riving tin 
house of Bourbon of the Spanish throne. '^I he disUincc 
of the confederates from Spain ; its vicinity to France ; 
the necessity of conveying ev ery tiling tliitlicr by sea : 
the sterility of the country by reason of tlie indolence ol 
the inhabitants ; and the obstinate aversion of the gene- 
rality of the Spaniards to a prince su])portcd by lieretics. 
rendered it extremely difficult, if not absolutely imprac- 
ticable, to conquer that kingdom, as experience had j>rov(*(i 
after repeated victories. But, as Spain might have beci: 
compelled to receive anotlior sovereign witliout being en- 
tirely subdued, the duke of Marlborough took the true me- 
thod of dotlironing Philip. 

Though the breaking of the strong barrier of France in 
the Netlierlaiuls had cost the confederates iniich blood 
and treasure, as well as time, the work was, at length, 
nearly completed. Another campaign would probably 
have enabled them, bad they continued united, to pene- 
trate into France, and oven to take possession of Piitis; 
so that Louis, in order to save his own kingdom, would 
have been obliged to relinquish the support of his gi^aiid- 
soii, and to pull him, in ' a manner with his own hands, 
from the Spanish throne. Of this he was as sensible as 
the duke of Marlborougli ; and hence arose his joy Jd 
the change of sentiineiits in the court of England, and 
the regret of the Wliigs at the loss of so glorious fen op- 
portunity ot advancing, the interests of . their countryi 

ParVuiuicnturif Dchaiest anil |)ublicati6li|i of the timce. 

Mhn. ftr. 'I\trrn. (ninr* ii. 
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and of fully gratifying tlieir vengeance against the Gallic 
tyrant. 

It is, indeed, sincerely to be lamented, that such a change 
should have happened at this critical period. For, how- 
ever impolitic it might be, in the English ministry, to con- 
tinue the war, after the year 1706, as it surely was after 
1709, when all tlic o])jects of the grand alliance might 
have been obtained, yet Jis the war was carried on after- 
ward with ' great sjiirit, and with a degree of success, 
M'hich, if foreseen, v ould j)erhaps liave justified the prose- 
cution of it, no proposals of peace should have been listened 
to, far less any desire to negotiate secrelhj insinuated by a 
French spy till advantages ecpiivalent to the additional 
expense had been (offered. Since we had committed a sue-- 
ccss/'id JiJlly, to use the w ords of lord Bolingbroke, it was 
folly not to profit by it to the utmost. No stop should have 
been put to t!ie career of victory, until tlm house of Bour- 
bon had been completely liumbled. 

it was oil this ground that the Whigs now so violently 
opjiosed tlic peace, and urged the necessity of continuing 
the war, that they might have an opportunity of recover- 
ing the administration, and consequently of w^resting the 
negotiations out of the hands of men, whom they con- 
sidered as enemies to the Protestant succession, to the 
liberties of mankind, and to the common cause of the 
confederates. They admitted, that the elevation of the 
archduke to the imperial throne had made a material al- 
teration in the political state of Europe ; that the power 
of the house of Austria, wdiich 'all centred in the person of 
the emperor Charles, was very great ; but they affirmed, at 
the same time, that it \vas no sufliciciit reason for negotiat- 
lug prematurely with the ho\i3e of Bourbon, or accepting 
inadequate terms. 

** Gaultier, who was first employc^to signify to the court of \’’crsailles the 
inclinations of the Tory ministry tow^hl peace, was a Catholic priest, anil a spy 
for France London . dt T^rcy, 
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England and Holland held the balance; and as they had 
chiefly contributed toward the success of the war, they 
had a right to be the arbiters of peace. To preserve the 
equilibrium of power, and effectually prevent the* union of 
the kingdoms of France and Spain in the person of the 
same prince at any future time, Spain might be given, it 
was said, to the duke of Savoy; the most valuable of the 
Spanish possessions in America, to G r eat- Britain ; and 
Philip might be gratified with a principality in Italy ; after 
which there would still remain enough to satisfy the em- 
peror and the states, without dismembering the French 
monarchy But whether we had left Philip, or placed 
any other prince on the throne of Spain, we ought to have 
reduced tlie power of France to a state of depression from 
which it would not have recovered for many generations. 

While the Whigs were occupied in contemjdating those 
extensive plans of policy, and encouraged in their schemes 
by the imperial and Dutch ministers, we can scfircely 
wonder that they embraced rash resolutions, ami adopted 
violent counsels, in order to obstruct the completion of a 
treaty, which was destined to extinguish all their hojies ; 
to strike the sword of conquest from the hands of the con- 
federates, and the wreatli of victory from their brows ; to 
deprive them of an ojiportunity, that fortune and valour 
had conspired to produce, and which might never return, 
of utterly breaking the power of their ambitious enemies, 
and effectually securing the civil and religious liberties of 
Europe. 

As a last effort to recover their authority, and to prevent 
the ills they feared, the Whigs invited prince Eugene to 
London. No less bold and.^itelligent as a politician, than 
able and intrepid as a coni^ander, lie made no doubt of 
defeating the projected treaty of peace, by embarrassing 
the British ministry with splendid offers of advantage, 
provided the queen would agree to continue the wa^'. 

Publications of ihc timw. 
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Among other things, he intended to propose, in the name 
of Charles, that the imperial forces in Spain should be 
augmented to the number of thirty thousand, and thafe 
Great-Britain should be put in full possession of the com- 
merce of that kingdom, and of the Spgjiish dominions in 
America 

But, unfortunately for the Whigs, as well as for the 
confederates, and for the grandeur and prosperity of the 
united kingdoms, the duke of Marlborough was jy 
dismissed from all his employments before the 1712. 
arrival of prince Eugene, and rendered incapable of fully 
seconding his views. Tlie commons, being chiedy Tories, 
were firm in their support of the ministry ; and the court 
had obtained a majority in the upper house. That great 
man was therefore o!)ligcd to return to the continent with- 
out beingj^ able to do any thing for the interest of tlie allies ; 
though, during Ids stay in England, it is affirmed that he 
suggested many desperate expedients, and some violent, 
and even inhuman measures, for depriving the Tories of the 
administration But these were all prudently rejected 
by the Hanoverian resident and the leaders of the Whigs; 
as an insurrection, or popular tumult, if not finally suc- 
cessful, beside the mischief which it might otherwise have 
occasioned, might have endangered the Protestant suc- 
cession. They refused to employ any but legal means. 

During those ineffectual intrigues, the English ministry 
gained a new victory over their political adversaries. Lord 
Townshend, who had been employed in the negotiations 
for peace in 1709, had concluded a treaty with the states- 

85* M^m, dc Torcy, toraeii . — Stuart Papers^ 1713. 

83 He is said to have proposed to set iir« to London, in different places, in the 
night ; that, in the midst of tlie confusion, the diikc of JMatlboroiigh should appear 
at the head of a party in arms ; that he shoi4i|||^t possess himself of the Tower, 
the Bank, the Exchequer, and then seiso Uie of the queen force lier to 

dissolve the parliament, to call a new representative liotiy, to make a free inquiry 
into the clandestine correspondence with France, and to punish the guilty*with 
death .— do Torcy,>^Sh^rt Papers, 
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general, by which Lisle, Tournay, Meiiin, Douay, and 
several places on the Lys and the Sclield, were guaranteed 
jto the Dutch as a barrier, at the end of the war. And they 
undertook to guaranty, in return, the Protestant succession ; 
to aid u itli their ^eets and armies the presumptive heirs of 
the British crown^ whenever succession should appear 
to be in danger 

These engageinejits were perfectly conformable to the 
tleclared views of the late ministry, udio had ratified the 
treaty, but utterly inconsistent with those of the present, 
as well as with their safety. They were not ignorant that 
the Whigs, and perhaps even the states, pretended that 
this perilous period had already arrived. They were also 
sensible, that France would with difficulty yield cities 
and towns that were essential to her own defence; and 
being determined to remove every obstacle that might 
retard the peace, they brought the barrier treaty, and all 
the transactions relative to it, before the house of commons, 
under pretence tliat I'ownshend had exceeded his instruc- 
tions. The commons, entirely governed by the court, 
voted that several articles of tlie treaty were destructive to 
the interests of Great-Britain ; and therefore, that he who 
negotiated and signed it, liaving no authority to insert those 
pernicious stipulations, was an enemy to the queen and the 
kingdom. 

It is not a little, surprising, that, while the late ministers 
were concluding this treaty, which had solely for its ob- 
ject, on the part of Great-Britain, the security of the 
Hanoverian succession, Marlborough and Godolphin, wbo 
directed the measure, were still holding out hopes to the 
court of St. Germain. Godolphin is said to have regretted 
his fall, only because it deprived him of the power of 
serving elToctually the excluded family. ^ « Hurley, I 
hope,*' faid he, restore the king," for no h ' 

c^dlgd the pretender — but he will make France lujoessai / 
34 Mhn. de Torcijf tome ii.— Bu||||ei, book vii. 
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to tliat measure: I designed to have done the business 
alone 

Marlborough, though perhaps less sincere in his profes- 
sions, was more liberal in his promises of success. WTiile 
he lamented, tliat he was not likely to be^employed in con- 
cluding the peace, as he might, in that case, he said, do 
essential service to the old cause, he assured tlie court 
of St. Germain, that the eyes of the people would be 
gradually opened* They will see their interest,” added 
he, “ in restoring their king. I perceive such a change in 
liLs favour, that I tliink it impossible but he must succeed ; 
but when he shall succeed, let there be no retrospect. All 
that has been done since the revolution must be confirmed. 
Ills business is to gain all, by oflending none. As for my- 
self,” continued the duke, I take God to'witness, that 
what I have done for many years^'^ conscious that his origi- 
nal desertion of his benefactor could not be vindicated,* 

was neitlier from spleen to the royal family, nor 
from ill-will to their cause, but to humble the power of 
France; a service as useful to the king, as it is beneficial 
to the 'kingdom 

TJiese extracts seem to prove, that, although both the 
late and thiS present ministers, tlie earl of Oxford excepted, 
intended to call the pretender to the throne, their views in 
regard to that measure w^ere very different. The former 
meant to connect it with tho aggrandisement of Great- 
Britain, and the humiliation of France ; the latter, to lean 
upon France for support r and for that support they were 
willing to sacrifice the honour and interest of the nation, 
desert the true system of European policy* under pretence 
of ceconomy, and sink into that state of abject dependence 
upon a rival power, which had disgraced the reigns of the 
second Charles and his brother. 

But such observations apart, my dear Philip, the politics 
of England, during this period^ afford an object for phi- 
35 Stmrt Papers^ 1709. . y^Stuart Papertt I 7 IO. 
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losophic curiosity, to which there is, perhaps, no parallel 
in the annals of mankind. That Marlborough and Godol- 
phin, the great leaders of the Whigs, while pursuing with 
zeal the views of that party, had always in contemplation 
the re-establishraent of the family of Stuart ! and that 
Oxford, the head of the Tories, and a reputed Jacobite, 
should secure, by his address, the succession of the family 
of Brunswick, without being able to acquire its confidence, 
and while he was known to be in his heart a Wliig by the 
queen and the court of 8t. Germain, whose confidence he 
was thoiiglit to possess, and whose views he was supposed 
to promote ! arc singular circumstances in the history of 
human nature. 

While the English ministers were smoothing at home the 

Jan, road to peace, general conferences were opened 

18. at Utrecht, for restoring tranquillity to Europe. 
•And the earl of Strafford and the bishop of Bristol, tlie 
plenipotentiaries of Grcat-Britain, in order to reconcile the 
confederates to the negotiation, declared that the prelimi** 
naries signed by Meiuiger, and accepted by St. John, ti) 
whicli they artfiill}’' gave tlie name of proposals^ were n^ 
obligatory on the queen or her allies 5'*. Tiiis declaratiqii 
composed in some degree the spirits of the confederates. 
But before any ])rogress could be made in the treaty, (fer- 
taiii unexpected incidents gave a new turn to the negotia- 
tions, and alarmed Anne and her Tory ministry for the fate 
of that peace which they had so much at heart. 

The dauphin of France, the only legitimate son of Louis, 
having died in the preceding year, liad been succeeded in 
his title, as heir to the French monarchy, by his eldest son, 
the duke of Burgundy. That prince also died eaiij^:in the 
present year; and, in less than three weeks after|Wpd, Ml 
Son, the duke of Bretagne. In consequence of t^^ifneomH 
mon mortality, which has been ascribed to 

y Compare ibc Stuari and Jfauwer Papfm. 3* Butnet, book vii. 
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intrigues of tl^e duke of Orleans, only the duke of Anjou, 
the puny offspring of the duke of Burgundy, stood between 
the king of Spain and the crown of France. The confede- 
rates were, therefore, filled with reasonable apprehensions, 
that the union of the two monarchies, which it had been the 
chief object of the war to prevent, might at last be effected, 
after all their successes, and notwithstanding all their dis- 
gust and repugnance, by the death of an unhealthy infant, 
and the lukewarmness, if not treachery, of a principal allv. 
And the queen of England and her ministers were not a 
little embarrfissed in devising the means of allaying these 
well-grounded fears. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the British ministry had 
not hitherto furnished the plenipotentiaries with instruc- 
tions relative to the Spanish succession These were re- 
served for a confidential envoy, intended to be joined with 
the two former, and who had been employed in the secret 
negotiations with France Though the earl of Strafford 
and tlie bishop of Bristol were Tories, and wliolly devoted 
to the5,^ourt, it was not thought safe to trust them with a 
matter so injurious to the honour and the interest of their 
country^ 

This deceitful mode of proceeding, altogether unworthy 
of a ^eat nation, which, as it had borne the chief burtlieu 
of the war, might openly have dictated the plan of pa- 
cification, gjivc the allies reason to suspect, that the gene- 
ral interests of the confederacy would be sacrificed to the 
eagerness of Anne for peace, to the selfish motives of her 
ministers, and her own views in fa> our of the pretender ; 
that, jealous of the connexion of the confederates with the 
Whigs and the house of Hanover, she had entered into a 
private negotiation with Louis ; and was even willing, by 
favourable conditions, to procure support against her former 

39 Swift’s nut, of the last four Ye^rs of Queen Anr c, 

^ Mr. Prior, so well known sprightly poems, who had a considerable 

share in all the negotiations rc^jdye to itHe peace of Ttiecht. 

If 2 
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friends, from a prince wliose power had been so lately 
broken by her arms, and for whose humiliation she had 
exhausted the wealth, and watered the earth with the blood 
of her subjects ! 

The death of the princes of France, however, by exalting 
the hopes and increasing the demands of the allies, obliged 
the queen’s counsellors to depart from their resolution of 
sending a third plenipotentiary to Utrecht (for purposes 
best known to themselves), and to urge Louis, as he valued 
the blessing of peace, to take some public step for pre- 
venting the crowns of France and Spain from being joined 
on the head of the same prince. To this end they sug- 
gested different schemes, out of which tlie French monarch 
might form a proposal that ought to satisfy the allies. 
The principal of those were, that Pliilip sliould either 
resign the croivn of Spain (a measure tliat would be more 
acceptable to tlie confederates than any other), or transfer 
to liis younger brother, the duke of Berry, his riglit to the 
crown of France ; that, if Philip should consent to the 
resignation, his right to the crown of France would not 
only be preserved entire, but in the mean time Naples, 
Sicily, the hereditary doininions of the house of^Savoy, 
and the duchies of Montferr&t and Mantua, should be 
erected into a kingdom for liim; tliat all those territories 
should be annexed to France, on Pliilip’s accession to that 
crown, except the island of Sicily, which should, in such 
event, be given to the house of Austria; and that Sp^in and 
her American dominions should be conferred on the duke 
of Savoy, in full sati>sfaction of all his demands, as one of 
the allies 

Philip, as soon as the question w^as submitted to him, 
wdsely preferred the certain possession of the Spanish 
tlijrone to the precarious prospect of a more desirable suc- 
cession, witli all the appendages which the confederate** 


Mhn. (fr Torryt tome ii. 
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could offer ; but the hesitation of Louis, on this occasion, 
showed evidently he had been flattered by the British 
ministry with the hope that his grandson should not be 
obliged to make a solemn renunciation of the crown of 
France, and yet be permitted to wear that of Spain and 
the Indies. A king of France,’’ said he, “ succeeds not 
as heir, but as master of the kingdom ; the sovereignty of 
which belongs to liiin, not by choice^ but by birth-right ; 
he is obliged, for his crown, to no muU of a prior king, 
to no compact of the people, but to the luxs: ; and this law 
is esteemed the work of him who establishes monarchies. 
It can neither I)e invalidated by agreement, nor rendered 
void by renunciation : sliould the king of Spain, there- 
fore, renounce his right, for the sake of peace, by that 
act he would only deceive himself, and disappoint the 
allies.” 

SccretJiry St. John, who corresponded with the court of 
Versailles on this delicate subject, observed that, though 
the French nation might consider God alone as having a 
right to aiiiuil the law of succession, yet, in England, most 
men entertained a different opinion ; that even such as 
were most superstitionsly devoted to monarchy, believed 
that a might forego his right by a voluntary renun- 

ciation ; add that the person, in whose favour the renuncia- 
tion was made, might be Justly supported by the princes 
who should happen to be guarantees of the treaty. In a 
word, he declared, that an end must be j)ut to all negotia- 
tion, unless the French monarch would accept ihe^ expe- 
dient proposed. Louis was, at last, under the necessity of 
complying; and it was agreed, that tiie renunciation of 
Philip should be registered in the books of the parliament 
of Paris, and solemnly received and ratified by the Curth 
or states of Castile and Arragon^*. 

o Menu dc Turcy^ ubi sup. — Queen Anne*s expresiiions to her parliament, on 
this subject, are very forcible. “ Vor conlirroing the renunciations and sctllcmenty 
Ijclorc mentioned,'* says she, “ it is offered that they slhall be ratified in the 
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As soon as this important article was settled, the queen 

June of England agreed to a suspension of arms ; and 
11. the immediate delivery of Dunkirk to the British 
troops, was the condition of that indulgence. These cir- 
cumstances naturally lead us to examine the progress of 
the campaign. 

The duke of Ormond being appointed to the command 
of the British forces in the Netherlands, and of such fo- 
reign troops as were in British pay, in the room of the 
duke of Marlborough, the whole confederate army, nearly 
amounting to a hundred and twenty thousand men, under 
prince Eugene, took the field toward the end of April, 
The French army, commanded by Villars, was strongly 
posted behind the Seheld. But as the prince found that 
the enemy had not taken every advantage of their situ- 


most strong and solemn manner, both in Frar.ce and Spain ; and that tJiose king- 
doms, as well as all the oilier powers engaged in the present war, shall be guaran- 
tees to the same. The nature of this article,** adds she, is such, that it executes 
itself. The interest of Spain is to support it: and, in France, the persons to whom 
that succession is to belong, will be ready and powerful enough to vindicate their 
own right. France and Spain are now more tfFeciually divided tlian ever; and 
thus, by the blessing of God, will a real balance of power be fixed in Europe, 
and remain liable to as few accidents as human affairs can be exempted from.” 
(Jourfiaht June 0, 1712.) Unfortunately this has not been the case; for 
although the inonarchics of France and Spain have been hiihcrtfli divided, (not 
by the renunciation of Philip V., but in consequence of the recovery of the young 
daupliin, afterwards Louis XV.) the two courts have, in general, been as intimately 
united in policy, as if the two crowns had been placed on tlie head of tlie same 
prince ; ar.d only the extraordinary exertions of Great-Britain both by land and 
sea, which seem to have far exceeded all human credibility in vigour, and all 
political Calculation of the expense she could possibly bear, could have thus long 
preserved the liberties of Europe. 

Instead of allowing Philip the alternative of retaining the crown of Spain, tin? 
British ministry ought to have insisted on liis absolute resignation of that crown 
for the eventual succession to the crown of France, witli the immediate possession 
of ilic kingdom offered to him in Italy ; especially as his grandfather (so he him- 
self informs us, in his speech to the Cories) would liuvc agreed more readily to 
this than to the renunciation of his right to the crown of France, as afforded ;* 
prospect of extending the French monarchy. But that ^extension, should 'it 
even have taken place (as we now certainly know it would not) could not h.'ivc 
proved so dangerous to the liberties of Europe, as the family cofn/jnd between 
die two branches of the house of Bourl>on. 
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ation, he made dispositions for attacking them, in the hope 
of concluding the war with a splendid victory ; or at least 
of forcing Villars to retire,' and leave Cambray exposed to 
a siege. He accordingly communicated his intentions to 
the duke of Ormond. And the hesitation of the English 
general to return a positive answer, confirmed that pene- 
trating genius in the suspicions he had for some time en- 
tertained, that the duke had orders not to act offensively 
Filled with indignation at a discovery so fatal to his own 
glory, as well as to the common cause of the confederates, 
the prince of Savoy made known his unhappy situation to 
the Dutch field-deputies, and to the imperial minister at 
Utrecht. The states immediately sent instructions to their 
ambassador at the court of London to remonstrate on the 
subject. And the purport of those instructions was no 
sooner know n, ilian a motion was made in the house of 
commons, for presenting an address to lier majesty, “ that 
speedy orders iniglit be given to her general in Flanders, 
to prosecute tlie war with the utmost vigour, in conjunc- 
tion W'itb her allies, as the best means to obtain a sai'e and 
honourable peace A motion to tlie same effect w^as 
made in the bouse of lords; but the ministry having now 
a decided majority in both houses, these salutary motions 
were rejected with some degree of disdain, and the remon- 
strances of the Dutch ambassador were disrcgartled. Or- 
mond continued inactive. 

Notliing can place the ignominy of tliis cruel inaction, 
and the shameful duplicity of the British ministry, in a 
stronger light, than a letter wdiich the states afterward sent 
to queen Anne. ‘‘ It is impossible,” sa} they, but we 
should be surprised and afflicted^ by tW'O declarations we 
have lately received from your majesty ; the first, by the 
duke of Ormond, your general, that he could undertake 

Burnet, book JIhl, <f 1712. 

** JounmlSy 12, 
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nothing without nem orders from you; the other by the 
bishop of Bristol, your plenipotentiary to the congress at 
Utrecht, tliat, perceiving we did not ansxver^ as we oughts 
the proj)osals which you had made to and that we would 
not act ill cwicert with your minister on the subject of peace^ 
you would take your measures apart ; and that you did not 
look upon yourself .to be now under any engagements witli 
tis,^* In regard to the first, tliey add, ‘‘ Have we not just 
reason, to be surprised^ after the assurance which your ma- 
jesty had given us by your letters, by your ministers, and 
lastly, by your general, the duke of Ormond, of your iw- 
tentions that your troops should be ordered to act with their 
usual vigour^ when we find a stop put by an order in your 
majesty s name^ without our knowledge, and certainly with- 
out the knowledge of your other allies, to the operations of 
the confederate army ? — the finest and strongest, perhaps, 
which has been in the field during the whole course of 
the war; and this after they had marched, according to 
the resolution taken in concert zeiih your 7najest//$ general^ 
almost up to the enemy, wdth a great superiority both as 
to number and goodness of troo})S, and animated with a 
noble courage and zeal to acquit themselves bravely ! — 
We are sorry to see so fine an opportunity lost, to the 
extraordinary prejudice of the common cause of the high 
allies. 

‘‘ Nor can we forbear telling your majesty,*' they con- 
tinue, that the declaration made by the bishop of Bris- 
tol, at Utrecht, has no less surprised us than that of tlie 
duke of Ormond in the army. All the proposals hitherto 
made to us, on the subject of peace^ were couched in very 
general terms. In some of the last conferences, it is 
true, your majesty’s ministers desired to know whether 
ours were furnislied with a full power j and authorised to 
draw up a p ^ an for the peace . But it barl been just, 
before such a thing was demanded of us, that they had 
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communicated the result of the negotmtions so long treated * 
of between your majesty s ministers and those of the enemy; 
or, at least, they should have told us your majesty’s 
thoughts^ on a matter which we ought to have adjusted 
tn concert. Yet had that plan related only to your 
majesty’s interest and ours, w'e should perhaps have been 
in the wrong not to liave acceded immediately to it : but 
as the plan in question concerned the interest of all the 
allies, and of almost all Europe, we had very strong appre- 
hensions, that the particular negotiations between your 
majesty’s ministers and those of France, and the readiness 
with which we consented to the congress at Utrecht, might 
liaVd given his imperial majesty, and the otlier allies, 
ground to entertain prejudicial thoughts, as it* it had been 
the intention of your majesty and of us, to abandon the 
grand alliance and the common cause, by which they might 
have been pushed on to separate measures. We thought 
these reasons strong enough to justify our conduct .to 
your majesty on this head ; and {is wc had nowise engaged 
to enter with your majesty into a concert to draw up a plan 
of peace, without the participation of the other members 
of tlie grand alliance, the backwarxlness we have shown 
to that proposal cannot be considered as a contravention 
of OUR engagements ; iuid, therefore, cannot serve to dis-- 
engage your majesty from yours, with respect to us. In 
truth, if for such a cause, between potentates united by the 
strongest and strictest ties of alliance, interest, and religion, 
any of those potentates could their engagements, and 
disengage themselves from alh their obligations, there is 
no tie among men that tQ|ght not be broken, and we 
know of no engagements tfli||P^could be relied on in time to 
come 

There would certainly have been more frankness and dig- 
nity (though not more honesty), and even more advantage, 


Pfintcil prc^icrvctl in many pcriiHlical publications, and particularly 

in the Monthly Mcrcuty^ foi .June, 1712. 
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in boldly concluding at onoe a separate treaty with France, 
than in betraying the common cause by such double dealing. 
This St John, who was himself deeply concerned in that 
double dealing,” very candidly acknowledges. France, 
says he, would have granted more to Great-Britain for 
peace, than for a suspension of hostilities ; and the allies, 
seeing no possibility of altering the measures of queen 
Anne, would neither have attempted to disturb her coun- 
cils in hopes of inducing her to continue the war, nor 
have prosecuted it themselves with that intemperate ar- 
dour which proved the cause of their subsequent misfor- 
tunes. “ Better conditions would have been obtained for 
the whole confederacy**^;” and the British ministry, it may 
be added, instead of the accumulated infamy of treachery^ 
would only have merited the reproach of being guilty of a 
flagrant violation of public Jhith. 

During the altercation and suspense occasioned by the 
inactivity of the duke of Ormond, prince Eugene laid siege 
to Quesnoy; and, in order to encourage the confederates, 
and astonish the enemy, by a bold enterprise, he privatedy 
gave orders to major-general Grovestein, to penetrate into 
France with fifteen hundred horse, dragoons and hussars. 
This officer passed the Macs, the Moselle, and the Sjiar; 
levied contributions as far as the gates of Metz ; spread 
consternation even to Versailles ; and after ravaging the 
country, and carrying off a rich booty, together with a num- 
ber of hostages, retired leisurely toward Traerbach. ]\Iean- 
July 4, while the siege of Quesnoy was prosecuted with 
N, S. such vigour, thkt the place was taken almost 
by assault, and the garrison surrendered prisoners of war*h 
These successes greatly cSlfated the spirits of the Dutch, 
and ImperioliHts, depressed by ite inactivity of the duke of! 
Ormond; bat when, instead of an order to co-operate wi%; 
them against tlie common enemy, which they daily ex- 
pected, he made known to them a cessation of arms bctweni 

Bolin j^broke’s Sketch nfthr. Hist, and State. aJ'jRtiropc. 

♦7 Biunet, book vii. — Ckn. Hist, of Em ain’^ ' 
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France and England, their former dejection returned. 
Their hopes, however, in some measure revived, when 
they understood that the foreign troojjs in the pay of Great- 
Britain refused to obey his command. This refusal re- 
duced the duke to a state of tlie utmost perplexity, and 
threw the British ministry into no small consternation. 
They had not only lost the confidence of the allies, but had 
fallen under the distrust of the court of Versailles. The 
king of France therefore thought proper to suspend his 
mandate for the delivery of Dunkirk, until all the troops 
in the pay of Great-Britain should quit tlie army of the 
confederates.’’ But, when positive orders were sent to 
^ the duke of Ormond, to separate tlie British forces from 
those of the allies,” and assurances given to the French 
monarch, by the express command of Anne, that the con- 
federates should receive no more of her vioiiey, the scruples 
of Louis were quieted. The duke fulfilled his instructions 
by retiring toward Ghent with the British troops, and 
Dunkirk was delivered to Brigadier HilD*. 

The British forces had distingulslied themselves in a re- 
markable inaniier, during the whole course of this cele- 
brated war, and in almost every battle had given the turn 
to victory. Their example had perhaps been of yet greater 
service than their eflbrts, though these Avere transceridently 
heroic. Prince Eugene, however, to show the allies that 
he was still able to pursiie his conquests, notwithstanding 
, the withdrawing of so gallant a body of men, formed the 
siege of Landrecy. Villars received orders to attempt its 
relief. French general accordingly put his army in 

motion, as if he intended to give battle to the main body 
of the confederates ; but, after making a feint of advancing 
toward their right, he turned^ suddenly off to the left, and 
marching all night, attacked unexpectedly a corps Jtily 
of twelve thousand men, statjj^d at Denain, uii- 2 L 

dev the carl of Albemailo, iqjorder to favour the passage 

■?» 

< (Jrn, of 1712. — Dc Tojcy, tome ii. 
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of the convoys from Marchiennes. About two thousand 
five hundred of the earPs men were slain or drowned ; and 
above two thousand, with their commander, fell into the 
liands of the victors 

Prince Eugene, who was marching to the assistance of 
Albemarle, had the mortification to arrive, when his aid 
could be of no use to his friends. In a fit of despair, he 
ordered the bridges on the Scheld, near Denain, to be at- 
tacked, and wantonly threw away the lives of a thousand 
men; for, even if the bridges had been abandoned to him, 
he would not have been able to cross the river, in the face 
of the French army He failed, however, in the attempt. 
\et would he have continue<I the siege of Landrecy, and 
might perhaps have become master of the place, notwith- 
standing this check ; but the field-deputies of the states 
obliged him to relinquish the enterprise, and retire to Mons. 
Meanwhile Villars, Jiaving taken Marchiennes (where va- 
luable stores were deposited), and being now uncontrolled 
master of the field, reduced successively Douay, Quesuoy, 
and Bonchain^*. "Ihese conquests closed the operations in 
the ISi ether lauds ; and no enterprise of consequence was 
iindertaken, during the campaign, in any other quarter. 

Tlic court of Versailles was higldy elated, by a success 
so unexpected and extraordinary. Nor was the joy of the 
British ministry, at the change of affairs in Flanders, less 
sincere, though less public. They M^ere sensible that tlic 
body of tlic confederates, unless lost to all sense of pru- 
dence, would no longer attempt to continue the war, should 
Great-Britain desert the grand alliance ; and consequently 
the Whigs, their political enemies, already humbled, would 
become still less formidable. In tliis conji^t^e they were 
''a. D. deceived. Tlic eyes of the Dutch, who had 

1713. to apjirebcnd, were first opened to their 

40 Rdaiion sent by the carl of Alli^arle to the states, and other papers in tlit 
Umlhhj Mercury, for July, August, aftd September, 1712. 

O'* Menu of tU duke of Berwick, vol. ii. n Ocn. Jlht. of Etu ope, 1712* 
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own perilous situation, and to the necessity of renewing 
the •conferences at Utrecht, which had been for some time 
interrupted. Instead of prescribing terms to the house of 
Bourbon, they now acceded to the plan of pacification 
settled between Great-Britain and France. Their example 
was followed by the duke of Savoy, and the king of Por- 
tugal. And the emperor, though resolute to continue the 
war, finding himself unable to support any military opera- 
tions in Spain, agreed to the evacuation of Catalonia ; 
and, by that measure, indirectly acknowledged the title of 
Philip 

During these approaches toward a general pacification, 
• Anne was eagerly solicited by the Jacobites to take some 
step in favour of the pretender. To quiet the fears of the 
English nation, excited by his connexion with France, he 
had left St. Germairds in the preceding summer, arW now 
re.sidetl at Bar, in the territories of tlie duke of Lorrain. 
And althongh the queen’s jealousy of her own authority, 
and perhaps her natural timidity, heightened by the in- 
sinuations of the ( arl of Oxford, made her decline all pro- 
posals for calling her brother into the kingdom, or repeal- 
ing the act of settlement, she was very anxious to concert 
with Louis some plan for his accession to the throne after 
her death What measures were taken for that purpose, 
and how they were frustrated, I shall afterward have occa- 
sion to notice. It wdll, therefore, be sufficient at present to 
observe, that the earl artfully broke the designs of the 
queen, and rendered abortive the schemes of the Jacobites, 
by dividing their councils. 

Oxford, however, continued to forward the negotiations 
for peace, as necessary to the security of his own power, 
which he hop^H^^b preserve during the life of his mistress ; 
and, as the declining healtlr queen gave reason for 

believing that her death emn be no distant event, the 

Gen. Hist, of TnropCy 1713.— Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. 

53 Shmrt Pojifrt, 1712, 1713.— Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. 
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lord-treasurer, iu secretly supporting* the parliamentary 
settlement of the crown, perhaps flattered himself Muth the 
prospect of extending Ins administration even iiito the 
reign of his successor. F rom these, or similar motives, he 
defeated the intrigues of the Jacobites, at the same time 
that he hastened the restoration of tranquillity to Europe. 
And the treaties between the different powers, so long 
negotiated, were at last signed at Htreclit, on the 31st day 
of March, in the year 1713, by the plenipotentiaries of 
France, England, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy, and the United 
Provinces ; the enijjeror resolving to continue the war, and 
the king of Spain refusing to sign the stipulations until a 
principality should be provide<l, in the Low-Countries, for 
the princess Ursini, the favourite of his queen 

Tlie cliief articles of this memorable pacification were 
to th(? following purport. It was stipulated, that, whereas 
tlie security and liberties of Europe could by no hneans 
bear the union of the crowns of France and Spain under 
one and the same prince, Philip, now established on the 
Spanish throne, should renounce all right to the crown of 
France ; tJiat the dukes of Berry and Orleans, the next 
heirs to the French monarchy after the infant dauphin, 
should in like manner renounce all right to the crown of 
Spain, in the event of their accession to tlie French throne ; 
that, on the death of Philip and in default of his male issue, 
the succession of Spain and the Indies should be secured 
to the duke of Savoy ; that the island of Sicily should be 
instantly ceded by his catholic majesty, to the same prince, 
with the title of king ; that France should also cede to him 
the valleys of Pragelas, Oulx, Sezanne, Rardonache, knd 
Chateau-Dauphin, with the forts of ElM Jes and Fciiaes- 
trelles, aiul restore to him the duchy ^ Savoy ahd^ the 
county of Nice; and that tjuyull property and sovei^y^ty 
of both banks, and the nav^tion of the or 

river of Amazons, in South America, sliould belo^gflo the 

5** Duke of Berwick, vol. iu— .Vcw, de Nmilkst tonui 
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king of Portugal. It was declared, that the king of Prussia 
should receive Spanish Guelderland, with the sovereignty 
of Neufcliatel and Valengin, in exchange for the princi- 
pality of Orange and the lordship of Chalons, and that his 
regal title should be acknowledged ; that the Rhine should 
form the boundary of the German empire dn the side of 
France ; and that all fortifications, beyond that river, 
claimed by France, or in the possession of Ills most Chris- 
tian majesty, should either be reliiupiislied to the emperor 
or destroyed; that the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and the Spanish territories on the Tuscan shore, 
should be ceded to the house of Austria; that the sovereignty 
of the Spanish Netherlands should likewise be secured' to 
that finnily; but that the elector of Bavaria (to whom 
they had been granted by Philip) should retain such places 
as were still in his possession, until he should be reinstated 
in all his German dominions, except the Upper Palatinate, 
and also be put in possession of the island of Sardinia, 
with the title of king: that Luxemburg, Namur, and 
Charleroy, should be given to the states-general, as a bar- 
rier, j^ether with Mons, Menin, Tournay, and other 
places;- and that Lisle, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venaiit, 
should be restored to France. It was agreed, that the 
French monarch should acknowledge the title of queen 
Anne, and tlie eventual succession of the family of Han- 
over to the British throne ; that the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk (the cause of much jealousy to England, and raised 
at vast expense to France) should be demolished, and the 
harbour filled up ; that the island oi St. Christopher (which 
had long been possessed jointly by the French and En- 
' glish, but frpm^hich the French had been expelled in 
1T02) should m- subject to this country ; that Hudson^s 
Bay and Straits (where the French had founded a set- 
tlement, but without dispossessing thr English, and car- 
ried on a rival ttude during the war) ; the town of Pla- 
centia, and other districts of the island of Newfoundland 
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(where the French had been suffered to establish thenfi* 
selves, through the negligence of government); and the 
long-disputed province of Nova Scotia (into which the 
French had early intruded, oat of which they had been 
frequently driven, and which had been finally conquered 
by an army from New England in 1710), should be con- 
sidered as tlie dependencies of the British crown; that 
Minorca and the fortress of Gibraltar (conquered from 
Spain) should remain in the possession of Great-Britain ; 
and that the Assiento, or contract for furnishing the Spa- 
nish colonies in South America with negroes, should be- 
long to the subjects of Great-Britain, for the term of thirty 
years 

TJiat these conditions, especially on the part of Great- 
Britain, were very inadequate to the success and expense 
of the war, will be allowed by every intelligent man, whose 
understanding is not W’arped by political prejudices; and 
the commercial treaty^ which was concluded at the same 
time between France and England, was evidently to tlie 
disadvantage of tlje latter kingdom, TJie other confede- 
rates had greater cause to be satisfied, and the emper^or as 
much as any of them : yet was he obstinate in refi^ig to 
sign the general pacification, though two months were 
allowed him to deliberate on the terms. But he had soon 
reason to repent his rashness in resolving to continue the 
war alone ; for, although he had prudently agreed to a 
treaty with the Hungarian mal-con tents, in consequence 
of which twenty-two regiments of his rebel subjects en- 
tered into his service, the imperial army on the llliine, 
commanded by prince Eugene, was not in a condition to 
face the French under Villafs, who ^gcessively took 
Worms, Spire, Keiserslauterii, and the mlportant fortress 
of Landau. He forced the passage of the Rhine ; attacked ^ 

5ft Printed Treaties, in Monthly Mercury^ Tindal's Contim, of Jtapin, &c4 
The Assiento, which led to a lucrative contraband trade to the Spanish Main, proved 
the most advantageous article for Great-Britain. It was, liowever, no sacrifice on 
tti| part of Spain, the same privilege having been formerly enjoy^ by France. 
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and defeated general Vaubonne in his entrenchments, and 
reduced Freyburg, the capital of Brisgaw 

Unwilling to prosecute a disastrous war, the ^ 
emperor began seriously to think of peace ; and ^7'^* 
conferences, which afterward terminated in a pacific treaty, 
were opened between prince Eugene and Villars, at Rastadt. 
The terms of this treaty, concluded on the 6th of March 
( JV. S.) were less favourable to the emperor than those which 
had been offered at Utrecht. The king of France retained 
Landau, wliich lie had before proposed to cede, with several 
fortresses behind the Rhine, which he had agreed to demo- 
lish. He procured the full re-establishment of the electors 
of Bavaria and Cologne in their dominions and dignities ; 
the former prince consenting to relinquish Sardinia to the 
emperor, in return for the Upper Palatinate, and the king 
agreeing to acknowledge the electoral dignity of the duke 
^ of Hanover ”, The principal articles, in regard to Italy 
and the Low-Countries, were the same with those settled 
at Utrecht. 

Relaxing in his obstinacy, the king of Spain also ac- 
ceded to the general pacification ; being persuaded by his 
grandfather to forego his absurd demand in favour of the 
princess^Ursini. But Philip, although now freed from all 
apprehensions of the enmity of the allies, was by no means* 
in quiet possession of his kingdom. The Catalans were 
still in arms, and the inhabitants of Barcelona were deter- 
mined to defend themselves to extremity; not, however, 
as has been represented by some historians, from any ro- 
mantic idea of establishing an independent republic, but 
Avith a view of preserving their lives, and their civil rights, 
all who had revved being threatened with the justice of 
the sword. Had^he court of Madrid used the language 
of moderation and clemency, Barcelona would have ciipi- 
tulated immediately after the departure < f the Imperialists. 

Voltaire, chap, xxiu-i-Sffcfff of Enropcy 1713. 

Printed Treaty in the Monthly Mercury^ 

VOL. IV. 
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But as nothing was talked of by the Spanish ministers and 
generals but severe retribution, the people became furious 
and desperate 

Extraordinary preparations were made for the reduction 
of this important place. And the duke of Berwick, being 
a third time invested with the chief command in Spain, sat 
down before it with an army composed of fifty battalioj]^ 
of French, and twenty of Spanish foot, strengthened by 
fifty-one squadrons of horse : while another army, divided 
into different bodies, kept the country in awe, and a French 
and Spanish fleet cut off all communication with the town 
by sea. He had eighty-seven pieces of heavy cannon, fif- 
teen hundred thousand pounds of powder, and every thing 
else in profusion, that could tend to facilitate a siege. The 
garrison consisted of sixteen thousand men, and the fortifi- 
cations w'ere formidable, especially on the side toward the 
land. The duke made his attack on the side nearest to the 
sea, where the operations were more easy, by reason of 
certain eminences, behind wdiich several battalions might be 
placed under cover ; and where the curtains of the bastions, 
being considerably elevated, offered a fair mark for tlie can- 
non of the besiegers 

After the trenches had been opened about a unonth, a 
'breach was made in the bastion of St. Clara, and a lodge- 
ment effected ; but the assailants were suddenly driven 
from their post, with the death or wounds of a <^housaud 
men. This misfortune, and the vigorous resistance of the 
besieged, determined the duke to hazard no more partial 
attacks. He resolved to lay the front of the place so com- 
pletely level, that he might enter it, as it were, in line of 
battle. And ho accomplished his purpo^^' by patience and 
perseverance. But before he ordered the general assault, he 
summoned the town to surrender. So great, however, was 
the obstinacy of the citizens, that although their provisions 
were almost exhausted, though seven breaches had been 

, i** Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. 
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made in the body of tlie place, and no probability remained 
of their receiving aid or supply, they hung out a Sein. 
flag of dcflance, and refused to listen to any 11. 
terms of capitulation ! — The assault was made and repelled 
with fury. At length, after struggling from day-break 
till three in the afternoon, and being driven from most of 
the works, the inhabitants demanded a parley. It was 
granted to them. But they could obtain no conditions, 
except ^ promise that their lives should be safe, and that 
the town should not be plundered. That promise was re- 
ligiously observed by the duke, who had lost above eight 
thousand men during the siege, while the citizens lost 
about five thousand. All Catalonia submitted; and the 
Catalans were disarmed, and deprived of their ancient 
privileges 

riiis, my dear Philip, to use the language of an elegant 
liistorian, was the last flame of that great fire, kindled by 
the will of Charles II. of Spain, which had so long laid 
waste the finest countries in Europe I ought now to 
carry forward the adventures of Charles XI 1. and the af- 
fairs of the North ; but perspicuity requires, that I should 
first elucidate those intrigues, which we have seen gather- 
ing in Mie court of England. 


LiyrTEll XXIV. 

History of Great Brifaln^ front the Penre of Utrecht^ to the 
Suppression of the llebelUon^ in 1715, xvith some Account 
of the Affairs^ France^ and the Intrigues of the Court of 
St. Germain. 

The peace of Utrecht, though in itself an unpopular 
measure, aflForded the English ministry a momentary tri- 

«« Voltaire, Sieck, chap, xxik, 

I 2 ? 
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umph over their political adversaries, and highly 

1713. raised the hopes of the Jacobites, who flattered 
themselves, that the restoration of general tranquillity would 
enable the queen to take some effectual step in favour of 
the pretender, whose interests she seemed now to have sin- 
cerely at heart. But it will be necessary, die better to il- 
lustrate this subject, to go a few years back, and collect 
such particulars relative to the court of St. Germain, as 
could not readily enter into the general narration. . 

In the beginning of the year 1711, the abbe Gaultier, 
who was employed in the secret negotiations between 
France and England, w’aited upon the duke of Berwick, at 
St. Germain’s, with proposals from the earl of Oxford, for 
the restoration of the j)reteuder. These proposals were 
in substance, tliat, provided queen Anne should be per- 
mitted to enjoy the crown in tranquillity during her life, 
she would secure to her brother tiie possession of it, after 
her death ; and that sufficient stipulations should be signed, 
on his side, for the preservation of the church of England 
and the liberties of the kingdom K “ These preliminaries 
being .settled,” sajs the duke of Berwick, who conducted 
the affairs of the pretender, we consulted on the means 
of executing the business ; but the abbe could not, at that 
time, enter into any particulars, as the lord-treasurer had 
not yet fully explained to him Ills intentions.” It was ne- 
cessary, the earl said, that the peace should be concluded 
before the English ministry could venture upon so delicate 
a measure 

Meanwhile such of the Jacobites as were nearest to the 


» Man. of the iVj.ke of Berwick, vol. ii. ? 

« Itl. ibid. “ Though it appeared adds the duke of Berwick, that 

one of these points was no liinderance to the otlier ; yet, in order to sliow that 'ifC;/: 
would omit nothing to promote the interest of the pretender, and to give proofa^ » 
of our sincerity, we ' rutc to the Jacobites to join with the court. And their 
influence contributed greatly to make Ujc quccn*8 party so superiof in the house 
^^.pf commons, that every thing was carried there according to Ijcr This 

is cotifimied by the Stuart and Hanover PujKrs, rr ‘ 
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person of the queen, perceiving her inclinations, urged her 
perpetually to concert some plan for the restoration of the 
pretender. Sincere in her attachment to the church of 
England, she signified her desire that he should adjure 
popery, and pl^pe himself in a capacity of being served. But, 
finding him obstinate, she replied, when urged by the duke 
of Buckingham to alter the succession in his favour, “ How 
can I serve him ? He takes not the least step to oblige me, 
in what I most desire. You know a papist cannot enjoy 
this crown in peace. But the example of the father has no 
weight with the son ; he prefers his religious errors to the 
throne of a great kingdom. How, therefore, can I undo 
what I have already done ? He may thank himself for his 
exclusion. He knows I love my own family better than 
any other. All would be easy if he would enter the pale 
of the church of England. Advise him to change his reli- 
gion ; as that only can turn the opinion of the people in his 
favour*.” 

Th^6i duke of Buckingham conveyed this answer to the 
courj; of St. Germain ; and, at the same time, seconded the 
request of the (pieen. But his arguments were all lost on 
the pretender, who was a zealous Catholic, and made a 
matter of conscience in adhering to his religion, in de- 
fiance l^bf all prudential considerations^; an irrefragable 
proof of the most incurable and dangerous weakness in a 
prince, however commendable in a private person. For, 
i\s a sensible writer observes, if a king is n«t willing to go 
to heaven in the same way with his people, they will 
scarcely acknowledge tlie legality of his authority on earth 
And a man who could relinquish his hopes of a great king- 
dom, for a speculative point of faith, manifested a spirit of 
bigotry, that would have sacrificed all civil engagements to 
the propagation of that faith. He was not fit to be trusted 
with power. 


Stuart Papers, 17^2. 

& Miu'phcrson^b llisi. Jirit* vol. ii. 
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The majority of the Tories, however, in their vehement 
zeal for the heredibiry descent of the crown, overlooked 
the danger of the pretender’s attachment to the Romish 
religion ; and assured him, that, if he would only conform^ 
in appearance^ to the church of England, A^ithout the for- 
mality of a public recantation of Popery, they would en- 
d(?avoiir to procure the immediate repeal of the act of settle- 
ment®. But the carl of Oxford, who never lost sight of 
the Protestant succession, or the security of his own 
power, intimated to the duke of Berwick, by the abbe 
Gaultier, on his return to France in 1712, that the pre- 
tender must still have patience ; that the least hint of the 
queen’s intentions in favour of her' brother w^oiild give the 
Whigs occasion to exclaim loudly agaiirst the court, and 
might not only destroy the necessary business of tlie peace, 
but perhaps lead to a change in the ministry, and even 
a revolution in the state ; tliat it was beside necessary to 
make sure of the army, the requisite ste))s for which could 
not be taken till after the peace should have been signed, 
when it would be reduced, and such officers only retained 
as could be depended on 

The plausibility of these arguments quieted, for a time, 
the Jacobites and the court of St. Germain. But when the 
peace was concluded, and tlie army reduced, yet 5 no ef- 
fectual step taken in favour of the j)rctender, his own un- 
easiness and the anxiety of his partisans began to return. 
They pressed Uie earl to fulfil his engagements; repre- 
senting to him, that, Jis there never could be a house of 
commons better disposed to second the views of the queen, 
he had only to propose the repeal of the act of settlement, 
and it would immediately be voted. It was necessary^ h^ 
replied, to proceed more gently in the business ; but that 
they might make themselves dasy, as he was seriously 
work in the cause. « In this manner,’’ says the dtike ot 
Berwick, ‘‘ did the lord-treasurer amuse us ; anti it was 
• Stiiurl Paj?crs, 1712, 7 Duke of Berwick, vol. ti. 
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di£Scult to prevent his doing so. To have broken with 
him, would have proved the utter ruin of our affairs, as 
he liad the administration of England in his hands, and en- 
tirely governed queen Anne. We were, therefore, forced 
to pretend to trust him ; but we neglected not, at the same 
time, privately to concert measures with the duke of Or- 
mond, and other well-affected persons, that we might be 
able to bring about the restoration of the pretender, if 
Oxford should fail us 

The English minister stood on such dangerous ground, 
that he durst not undertake any bold measure, whatever 
might be his inclinations. Equally distrusted both by 
Whigs and lories, he was destitute of friends : his whole 
security consisted in the jealousy of the tw'^o parties, and 
his w'hole business w’as to balance them. In order to si- 
lence the clamours of the Whigs, he prevailed upon the 
queen to declare, in her speech to the parliament, with- 
out regard to lier ow n inclinations or the dictates of truth, 
that a perfect rriendship subsisted betw’cen her and the 
house of Hanover, at the same time that she mentioned 
what sl^e had done for securing tlie Protestant succession 
This d^’laration had the desired eflfect. But the etirl w'as 
less ^macessful in other measures. 

Tli6 peace W’^as generally disliked by the people; and 
all impartial men reprobated the treaty of commerce with 
France. The eighth and ninth articles, importing, “ That 
Great Britain and France should enjoy all the privileges 
in trading with each other, which either granted to the 
most favoured nation ; that all prohibitions should be 
removed, and no liigher duties imposed on the French 
commodities than on those of any other people,” w^erc par- 
ticularly opposed. When a bill W’as introduced for con- 
firming the articles, it was urged, that our trade wdth Por- 
tugal, the most beneficial of any, would be lost, should the 
duties on French and Portuguese wines be made equid, 
the freight fro^ I^ortugal being higher, and the French 
" Duke of B«rwiekf,vol. ii. ‘ Journals, .April 9, 17 U, 
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wines more generally agreeable to the taste of the English 
nation ; and if we did not consume the wines of Portugal^ 
it was unreasonable to think that the Portuguese would 
continue to purchase our manufactures, in balance for 
which we received, in bullion or specie, near a million 
sterling annually; that we could expect from France no 
equivalent for this loss, as the French had established 
woollen manufactures, sufficient not only to supply them- 
selves, but even to rival us in foreign markets ; that our 
silk manufacture, which employed a considerable number 
of people, and saved a vast sum annually to the nation, 
would be ruined, should a free importation of silk stuffs 
from France be permitted ; that our trade to Italy and 
Turkey, where we disposed of great quantities of woollen 
goods in exchange for the raw material of this manufacture, 
would be in a manner annihilated ; and the ruin of our 
manufactures of linen and paper would also be the conse- 
quence of a free importation of those articles from F ranee, 
as the cheapness of labour and provisions in that kingdom 
would enable the French to undersell us, even in our own 
markets'®. These, and similar arguments, induced the 
more moderate Tories to join the Whigs, and the lull was 
rejected by a majority of nine votes. 

Encouraged by this success, and justly alarmed for the 
safety of the Protestant succession, the Whigs endeavoured 
to awaken the fears of the people, by several virulent 
speeches in parliament against the pretender ; at the same 
time that they solicited tlie elector of Hanover to come 
over in person, or send his son to England. Both these 
als the elector very prudently rejected. But, in 
ler to gratify, in some degree, the ardour of his partisans, 
^r^lmbarrass the British ministry, and intimidate Anne, he 
allowed Schutz, his envoy at the court of London, to de- 
A. B. wTit for the electoral prince to sit in the 

1^14. house of peers, as <luke of Cambridge. The earl 
- of Oxford and his associates were filled with cohgternation 
^ io ParL Debates, 1713.-^Burnct, book vli 
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at a request so unexpected ; and the queen was agitated 
with all the violence of passion. Her resentment was 
increased by the exultation of the Whigs. Seeming to derive 
vigour from her very terror, she declared, that she would 
sooner suffer the loss of her crown, than permit any prince 
of the house of Hanover to reside in Britain during her life. 
And Schutz was forbidden to appear again at court, under 
pretence that he had exceeded his instructions*’. 

Whether the elector had any serious intention of send- 
ing his son to England may be questioned, though he re- 
presented, in a memorial to Anne, that for the security 
of her royal person, her kingdoms, and tiie protestaiit reli- 
gion, it seemed necessary to settle in Britain some prince 
of the electoral family^-;’* but it is certain that the Ja- 
cobites had formed a design of bringing over the pretender, 
and that he himself and his adherents entertained the most 
sanguine expectations of his speedy exaltation to the throne. 
These expectations were heightened by the proviiscd regu- 
lation of the army. The duke of Argyle, the earl of Stair, 
and other officers of distinction, wliom the Jacobites and 
more violent Tories considered as inclined to support the 
act settlement, were removed from their military em- 
ployments ; and the command of the whole regular force of 
the i^lm was entrusted to the duke of Ormond and his 
creatures, who were known to be well affected to the ex- 
cluded family. 

This measure, however, of which St. John, now created 
viscount Bolingbrokc (not the earl of Oxford) was the 
author, is said to have been dictated by a jealousy of the 
ambitious designs of the Whigs and the house of Hanover 
(who are accused of having formed a scheme for seising 
the reins of government) rather than by any attachment to 
the interests of the pretender. Be that as it may, we know 
that a measure, fatal to the pretender's views, was adopted 
by the British ministry, in order to quiet the fears of the 
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elector, and to engage him to keep liis son at home ; queen 
Anne’s fears from the family of Hanover being ultimately 
more than a balance for her affection for her own. 

Information having been obtained, by the vigilance of 
the earl of Wharton, that certain Irish officers were enlist- 
ing men for the pretender, tlicy were taken into custody. 
The people were alarmed, and the Whigs artfully added 
to their fears, llie lord-treasurer, in concert with that 
party, WTought so much on the natural timidity of the duke 
of Shrewsbury, that he joined him on this occasion ; and, 
through tlieir combined influence, the majority of the ca- 
binet-council agreed to issue a proclamation, promising a 
reward of five thousand pounds for apprehending the pre- 
tender, if he should land in Britain. Tlic two houses of 
parliament voted an address of thanks to the queen for lier 
attention to the* religion and liberties of the kingdom; and 
the commons, in their zeal for the protostant succession, 
extended the reward for a])prehending the pretender to 
one hundred thousand pounds 

That prince, however, persuaded that the queen and the 
chief nobility and gentry, whatever steps tho)' miglit take 
to quiet the populace, were siucerely in Ids interest, did 
not yet despair of being able to ascend the throne’ of his 
ancestors ; — and the prosjiect of a change in the ministry 
inspired him with new hopes. Bolingbroke, by flattering 
the prejudices of liis mistress, had gradually siqipluited t)|^ 
carl of Oxford in her confidence. He rej)reseiited to her 
the languor of that minister’s measures : he gave insinu- 
ations concerning his secret intrigues with the Whigs ; and 
he suggested to Iier, that to pay any attention, in future, to 
the house of Hanover, was in compatible with her service 
Similar representations were made by the duke of Or- 
mond, and other Jacobites, whom the duke of Berwick 
eagerly solicited to procure the removal of the lojii-trea- 
surer, as a necessary prelude to the accomplishment^ of the 

Journals^ June 24, 17H.— //wnwt'r and Stuart Papitri, 
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queen's designs in favour of her brother The earl was 
accordingly deprived of his office. But the queen's death, 
which happened only five days after, and before the new 
administration was properly formed, left the sue- 
cession open to the elector of Hanover, and disap- 1. 
pointed the hopes of the pretender and his adherents. 

The character of this princess, who died in the fiftieth 
year of her age, and the thirteenth of her reign, is neither 
striking nor complicated. Though not altogether desti- 
tute of female accomplishments, she had nothing capti- 
vating, as a woman, either in her manner or person : she 
could only be reputed sensible and agreeable. Her failure 
of duty as a daugliter excepted, her conduct in private life 
appears to have been highly exe^inplary. She was an af- 
fectionate wife, a tender mother, a warm friend, and an 
indulgent mistress. As a sovereign, notwithstanding the 

It! /Vrwoiry of the Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. — Tilt* plan which the duke had 
formed for the accomplislmicnt of these designs, and which he commissioned 
faultier to lay before the carl t)f Oxford, was, that the pretender should go pri- 
vately over to tlic tpiecn his sister, who should immediately assemble the two 
houses of parliament, and explain her brotlier’s incontestable right, and the reso- 
lution she hud taken to restore what belonged to him, by all law's divine and 
human ; that slie should, at the same lime, Jissurc them that she would pass such 
acts as might be thought luccsvaiv for the security of tlieii religion and liberty; 
that she bliould then introduce the preieiuier in full parliament, and say, “ Here 
he is, my lords and gentlemen, ready to promise religiously to keep all I have 
engaged for him, and to swear to the observance of every article ; 1 therefore 
desire you instantly to repeal all the acts passed against him, and to acknowledge 
him as my heir and your future sovereign, that he may ow'e you some good-will 
for having concurred witli me, in wliai your conscience, your duty, and your 
honour, should have prompted you before Uti time to propose.” 

Such an unexpected step, tliough somewhat romantic at first sight, the duke 
imagined w'ould so much have astonished the taeuous, and delighted the well- 
affected, that there would not have been the least oj>position to the queen’s de- 
mands, as no person could have doubtetl of her having taken effectual measures 
to secure obedicjicc. But, as the e;irl returned no answer to this proposal, llic 
duke justly concluded, that the lord-treasurer’s only motive, in all the advances 
he had hitherto made to tlic court of St. Germain , had been bis own interest, in 
endeavouring to join the Jacobites witli the Tories, and by such means to secure 
a majority in parliament in favour of the }>eacc ; and tliat, as soon as the treaty 
was concluded, he thought of nollung but to be upon gt>od terms with tlic Whigs 
and the house of Hanover. 
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illustrious events of her reign, she is entitled to little praise : 
she did not possess vigour of mind, splendid talents, or 
a deep penetration into human affairs. ' A prey to the most 
enslaving timidity, and continually governed by favourites, 
she can hardly be said to have ever thought for herself, or 
to have acted according to her own inclinations. But, as 
lier popularity concealed the weakness of her personal au- 
thority, the great abilities of her principal servants, to whom 
she owed that i)oj)ularity, threw a splendid veil over her 
feeble qualities. 

During an interval of her illness, which was of the le- 
thargic kind, and was brought on by violent agitation of 
mind, on account of the critical state of her affairs, she 
delivered the treasurer’s staff to the duke of Shrewsbury. 
That nobleman was attached to the excluded family ; but 
his caution had hitherto made him temporise, and it was now 
too late to take any effectual step in favour of the pretender. 
The Whigs were highly elated at the near prospect of 
an event, which they flattered themselves would not only 
dispel all their fears, in regard to the Protestant succession, 
but prove alike friendly to their power and to their prin- 
ciples. The l\)ries were depressed in an equal degree ; 
and the Jacobites were disconcerted, their projects being 
yet in embryo. Animated with the ardour of their party, 
and perhaps by a zeal for the welfare of tludr country, 
the dukes of Somerset and Argyle boldly entered the 
council-chamber, without being summoned. I'hongh their 
presence was unacceptable, and so unexpected, that their 
appearance filled tlie council with consternation, they were 
desired by tlie timid Shrewsbury to take their places, 
and thanked for their readiness to give their assistance at 
such a crisis. Otlier Whig members joined them ; and a 
multitude of the nobility and gentry being assembled, {is 
soda as the quceii expired, orders were given, in com- 
pliance \vith tlie act of settlement, to proclaim George 
luis, elector of Hanover, king of Great- Britain. A 
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regenpy was appointed according to bis . nomination ; his 
title M^as acknowledged by foreign princes and states ; and 
all tilings continued quiet in England until his arrival 
George I. ascended the throne of Great-Britain in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age ; and the same prudence, which 
had distinguished him in his negotiations with the British 
court, was conspicuous throughout his reign. Reprobat- 
ing the ungenerous and impolitic maxim, too frequently 
embraced by tlic princes of the house of Stuart, of trust- 
ing to the attachment of tlieir friends, without rewarding 
them, and attempting, by favours, to make friends of their 
enemies, he made it a rule never to forget his friends, and 
to set his enemies at defiance. Conformably to this mode 
of thinking’, wliicli he [lerhaps carried to excess, he placed 
not only the administration, but all the considerable em- 
ployments of the kingdom, both civil and iniliUiry, in the 
hands of the Whigs. The treasury and admiralty were 
put in commission ; the command of the army was taken 
from the duke ut Ormond, and restored to the duke of 
Marlborough ; the duke of Argyle was made coinmander- 
in-chief of the forces in Scotland ; the great seal was given 
to lord Cowper, the j)rivy seal to the earl of Wharton, 
and the government of Irclaiul to the earl of Sunderland. 
Lord Townshend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed secre- 
tjiries of state ; the duke of Somerset was declared master 
of the horse, Mr. Piilteney secretary at war, and Mr. 
Walpole paymaster-general. A new parliament ^ 
was called, in which the interest of the Whigs ^7^^* 
predominated ; and a secret committee, chosen by ballot, 
was appointed to examine all the papers and iiujiiire into 
all the negotiations relative to the late peace, as well as to 
the cessation of arfiis by wliich it was preceded. This 
committee prosecuted its inquiries with the greatest eager- 
ness; and, in consequence of its report, the commons re- 
" MonlhJif Mcrcunj for August, 1714. 
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solved to impeach lord Bolingbroke, the earl of Oxford, 
and the duke of Ormond, of high treason. The grounds 
of these impeachments were, the share which Oxford and 
Bolingbroke had in the clandestine negotiations with 
France, and Ormond’s acting in concert with Villars, after 
the suspension of arms^®. More timid, or conscious of 
superior guilt, Bolingbroke and Ormond made their escape 
to the Continent, while Oxford continued to attend his duty 
in parliament, and was committed to the Tower. His 
behaviour, throughout the prosecution, was firm and manly. 
When impeached by the commons at the bar of the house 
of lords, all the arguments of his friends being found insuf- 
ficient to acquit him, he spoke to the following purport : 

The whole charge against me may be reduced to the 
negotiating and concluding tlie peace of Utrecht : and 
that peace, bad as it is represented, has been approved by 
two successive parliaments. As I always acted by the 
immediate directions and commands of the queen, my 
mistress, and never offended against any known law, 1 am 
justified in my conscience, and unconcerned for the life of 
an insignificant old man ; but I cannot remain unconcerned, 
without the highest ingratitude, for the reputation of the 
best of queens. Gratitude binds me to vindicate her me- 
mory. — My lords,” added he, if ministers of state, acting 
by the immediate command of their sovereign, are after- 
ward to be made accountable for their proceedings, it may. 
one day or other, be the case of every member of this au- 
gust assembly. I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of regard 
to yourselves, your lordships will give me an equitable 
hearing ; and I hope that, in the prosecution of this in- 
quiry, it will appear I haye merited not only the indulgence*, 
but the favour of the present goverrlment^^'^ The new 
ministers seem at last to have been sensible of the truth 
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of this assertion ; for the earl, when brought to his trial, 
after remaining near two years in prison, was dismissed for 
want of accusers, the commons not choosing to appear 
against him. 

To these prosecutions, which 4iave been represented as 
vindictive, and the partiality of the king to the Whigs, 
the rebellion that disturbed the beginning of this reign 
has been ascribed; but very unjustly. The prosecutions 
were necessary, in order to free the nation from the impu- 
tation of having connived at a shameful breach of public 
faith : and if George I. liad not thrown himself into the 
hands of tlie Whigs, lie must soon have returned to 
Hanover. Of all the parties in the king*doin, tliey only 
were sincerely attached to his cause, or could now be 
said firmly to adliere to the principles of the Revolution. 
The moderate Tories might perhaps have been gained; 
but the animosity, between that party and the Whigs, 
was yet too keen to admit a coalition. Beside, such a 
coalition, though it might liavc quieted, in appearance, 
some factious leaders, and produced a momentary csdm, 
would have been dangerous to the established government. 

The Tories wore in general inclined to Jacobitism. The 
heads of the faction, both in England and Scotland, held a 
secret correspondence with the pretender ; and although 
no regular concert had been formed, a tendency toward 
an insurrection appeared among them, from one end of 
the island to the other, and tlic most artful means were 
employed to inflame the body of the people, as well as to 
secure particular adherents. The iliebaiided officers were 
gained by money ; scandalous libels were published against 
the electoral family ; the pretender’s manifestoes were every 
where dispersed ; all the Whigs were brought under the 
description of dissenters ; and the cry of the danger of the 
church was revived. 


Dukf of Berwick, vol. ii. 
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During these discontents and cabals^ which were chiefly 
occasioiied by the disappointment of the Jacobites and 
violent Tories, in consequence of tlie premature death 
of queen Anne, only the ieal and loyalty of the Whigs 
could have supported king George upon th6 throne of 
Great Britain ; and the arrival of a small body of foreign 
soldiers might have made the contest doubtful between 
the house of Stuart and tliat of Hanover. Such a body 
of auxiliaries the duke of Ormond, and other zealous 
Jacobites in England, eagerly solicited from the pretender, 
as necessary to render their designs in his favour suc- 
cessful. 

Convinced of the reasonableness of this demand, tlie 
duke of Berwick used all his influence, but in vain, to 
procure a few regiments from tlie court of Versailles. 
Louis, broken by years and infirmities, and standing on 
the verge of the grave, was unwilling to engage in a new 
wur, or hazard any measure that miglit disturb the minority 
of his great-grandson. He therefore declined toking ojienly 
any part in the affairs of the pretender : and the vigilance 
of the earl of Stair, the British ambassador in France, ef- 
fectually prevented any secret aids from operating to the ; 
disadvantage of his master. 

The pretender, howev^er, had still hopes of being able 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors, by means of his* 
Englisli adherents, and the jissistance of the Scottish 
Jacobites, who had already provided themselves with arms, 
and were ready to rise at his command. His brother the 
duke of Berwick, and the fugitive lord Bolingbroke, to 
whom he had delivered the seals, as secretary of state, were 
less sanguine in their exjjectations ; yet they flattered them- 
selves, that some bold step would be taken, which might' 
encourage the court of France to interpose in his favour. 
But the miscon<luet of the duke of Ormond disappointed 
these hopes. 

This nobleman, iifter his impeachment, hud retired to 
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his liouse at Richmond, where he lived in great state, and 
was surrounded by the whole body of the Tories, of which 
he was supposed to be tlie head. He seemed to have set 
up the standard against liis sovereign. And he assured 
the pretender, he would hold his station as long as possible ; 
and, when he could maintain it no longer, that he would 
retire to the North or West of England (where he had 
many friends, among whom he had distributed a number 
of reduced officers), and in one of those, quarters begin 
an insurrection. He had even settled a relay of horses 5 
in order to proceed with greater expedition when the 
dangerous moment should arrive. But the duke, though 
personally brave, was destitute of that vigour of spirit, 
which is necessary for the execution of sucli an under^ 
taking. When informed that a party of the guards had or- 
ders to suriound his house and seise his person, he lost all 
presence of mind, and hastily made his escape to France ; 
without leaving any instructions for his friends, who were 
waiting for an order to tiike up arms, and eager to act under 
his command'^’. 

The unexpected flight of Ormond gave a fatal wound to 
the cause of tlie pretender. It not only disconcerted the 
plans of his English Jidherents, but confirmed the court of 
Versailles in tlie resolution of yielding him no open assist- 
ance. If a man, on whose credit the highest hopes of the 
Jacobites rested, was under the necessity of abandoning his 
country, without being able to strike a blow, the French 
ministry very reasonably concluded, that the Tories could 
not be so powerful, or so ripe for an insurrection, as they 
had been represented. 

The death of Louis, which happened soon after, Sept. 1. 
farther embarrassed the pretender's affairs. No N. S. 
prince," says the duke of Berwick, was ever so little 
known as this monarch. He luis been represented as a 
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man not only cruel and false, but difficult of access. I 
have frequently had the honour of audiences from him, 
and have been very familiarly admitted to his presence; 
and I can affirm, that his pride was only in appearance* 
He was born with an air of majesty^ which struck every 
one so much, that nobody could approach him without 
being seised with awe and respect; but as soon as you 
spoke to him, he softened his countenance, and put you 
quite at ease. He was the most polite man in his kingdom : 
and his answers wore accompanied with so many obliging 
expressions, that, if he granted your request, the obliga- 
tion was doubled by tlic manner of conferring it ; and, if 
he refused, you could not complain/* It was that air of 
majesty, mentioned by tlie duke, which so disconcerted the 
old officer, who came to ask a favour of Louis, that he 
could only say, in a faltering voice, I hope your majesty 
will believe I do not thus tremble before your enemies !” 
The character of this prince I have already had occasion to 
draw, and to exhibit in various lights. 

The duke of Orleans, who was ajipointed, by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, regent during the minority of Louis XV., 
in contradiction to the will of the deceased monarch, af- 
fected privately to espouse tlie interests of the house of 
Stuart ; but the exhausted state of France, and the difficulty 
of maintaining his own authority against the other princes 
of the blood, induced him publicly to cultivate a good un- 
derstanding with the court of Great-Britaiii, and even to 
take, though with seeming reluctance, all the steps pointed 
out by tlie earl of Stair, for defeating the designs of the 
Jacobites. Of those measures, the most important was the 
stopping of some ships laden with arms and ammunition; 
an irreparable loss to the pretender, as ho could neither 
procure moiu^y, nor permission topurcliase a fresh quantity 
of such artich:s in any other country 
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Notwitlistandiiig these discouragements, the indigent re- 
presentative of the unfortunate family of Stuart did not 
relinf|uish Jiis hopes of a crown : nor did his partisans, either 
•in England or Scotland, abate of their ardour in his cause. 

But ardour unless governed by prudence, is a wild energy, 
tliat often brings ruin on the party it was iiitondi‘<l to serve. 

It required ail the cool experience of Oiediilve of Berwick, 
and the great talents of lord Bolingbroke, to moderate the 
zeal of the English and Seottisli Jacolntes. 'riie Highlanders 
were eager to take arms: they liad entered into a regular 
concert for that purpose : they knew their force ; and con- 
fident of succ(‘ss, tiiey entreated the pretender to place him- 
self at their liead, or at least to permit them to rise in vindi- 
cation of his just riglits. Some account must here be given 
of this singular race of men. 

Tlie Highlanders are the reputed descendants ot the 
original Celtic inhabiianls ol Nertii Britain, and value 
thonisolves on liaving had the rare fortune ol never being 
subjected to the law of any conqueror. From the victorious 
arms of the Romans they took refuge in their r 
mountains, and there continued to enjoy their indepeiuleiice, 
while that ambitious people renuiined masters of the soutliern 
parts of this island. Nor has the sword ot Dane, ot Saxon, 
or of j^Iorman, ever reduced them to submission. 

But although iiidependeiiU the Highhuideis were by 
no means tree. Divided into a variety ot clans or tribes, 
under chiefs who exercised an avl)itravy jiuisdictiou over 
them, the body of the people were hi a great measure slaves 
to the will of petty tyrants. And from that law ot will, 
which it was the eominon interest and the pride ot all the 
heads of clans to support, there lay no appeal; for, al- 
thougli the Highland chiefs acknowledged the sovereignty 
of tlie king of Scotland, and held tJiemselves bound to as- 
sist him in his wars, tliey admitted iioi bis control in tlicii 
private concerns ; in tludr treat incut of their ^wu vassals, 
or in tlicir disputes with hostile clans. His mediaiiou was 
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all he could presume to offer. Nor was that often obtrpded 
upon them ; the Scottish monarchs in general deeming them- 
selves happy, if they could prevent these barbarous and pre- 
datory tribes from pillaging the more opulent and indus- 
trious inhabitants of the Low-Lands 

The remote situation of the Highlanders, and their ig- 
norance of any language but that of their rude ancestors, 
commonly known by the name of Erse, contributed to pro- 
long their barbarity and slavery. They had no means of 
making known their grievances to the throne, and few op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the benefits of civil 
government, with the arts or accommodations of civil life. 

The servitude of tlie Highland vassals, however, was al- 
leviated l)y certain circumstances ctninected with their con- 
dition. All the people of the different clans boro the name 
of their hereditary chief, and were sujqmsed to be allied to 
him by the ties of blood. This admitted claim of a com- 
mon rchition. whicli, in small clans, was a strong curb uj)oii 
tlic oppressive spirit of domination, and in all led to a free- 
dom of intercourse highly flattering to human pride, com- 
municated to the vassal Highlanders, with the most impli- 
cit submission to their chiefs, a sentiment of conscious dig- 
nity, and a sense of natural equality, not to he found among 
the subjects of otlier petty des[)ots or feudal lords. Tiiis 
idea of personal importance, and the complaisance of the 
Highland chiets, were heightened by the perj)etual wars 
among the clans ; in >vhich every individual had frequent 
opportunities of displaying his prowess, and of manifesting 
his attacliraent to the head of his finnily. Hic tics of blood 
were strengthened by tJiose of interest, of gratitude, and 
mutual esteem. 

« In palliation of tljosc cruel inroad.% it lia-s been »aid, tliat the Highlanders 
having been driven from the Low- Country by invasion, have, from lime imme- 
morial^ thought thcvnKrl vc«« entitled to make reprisals upon the property of their 
invaders !” (Dalryniple’s Mem. of CreaUBritain.) The same plea has been 
urged by the American savages as an apology for pillaging the Eutd|>ean settle- 
ments, and with more plausibility, as the «ra of \nvanon is not imn\emori(th 
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Those wars, and the active life of the Highlanders in 
times of peace, when they were entirely employed in hunt- 
ing or herding their cattle (the labours of husbandry among 
them being few), habituated them to the use of arms, and 
hardened tliem to the endurance of toil, without greatly 
wjisting their bodily strength or destroying their agility. 
Their ancieu^military weapons, in conjunction with a target 
or buckler, were a broad-sword, for cutting or thrusting at 
a distance, and a dirk or dagger, for stabbing in close 
fight. To these, wlieii they became ac(piaintcd with the 
use of fire-arms, they added a musquet, which was laid 
aside in battle after the first discharge, "i hey occasion- 
ally carried also a pair of pistols, that were fired as soon 
as the musquet was discharged, and throwai in the face 
of the enemy, as a prelude to the havock of the broad- 
sword ; which was instantly brandished by every arm, 
gleaming like the coruscations of lightning, to infuse terror 
into the heart and eoJiquer the eye of the foe, and which fell 
on the head or on the target of an antagonist, with the shock 
of thunder. Want of perseverance and of union, however, 
generally veuderoil the efforts of the clans, as a body, abor- 
tive, notuilhslanding their prowess in combat, and exposed 
them" to tin? disgrace of lieing routed by an inferior number 
of regular troops. 

The^lress of the Highlanders was well suited to their 
arms, to their moist mountainous country, and to their 
mode of life. Instead of breeches they wore a liglit woollen 
garment, called the l ilt, which came as low as the knee ; 
a tliiek cloth jack(^t ; a worsted plaid, six yards in length 
and two in breadth, wrapped loosely round the body ; the 
upper fold of which rested on the loft shoulder, leaving the 
right arm at full liberty, la battle they commonly tlirew 
away the plaid, that they might be enabled to make their 
movements with more celerity, and their strokes with greater 
force. They fought not in ranks, but in knots or separate 
bands, condensed and firm. 
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Such were the people who, under their numerous chief- 
tains, liad formed a regular confederacy, and were zealous 
for the restoration of the family of Stuart to the throne of 
Great-Britaiii. Strongly prepossessed in favour of the he- 
reditary descent of the crown, they could form no concep- 
tion of a parliamentary right to alter the order of suc- 
cession, from political considerations. It otintradicted all 
their ideas of kingship, and even of clanship. They there- 
fore thought themselves bound, by a sacred indispensable 
obligation, to re-instatc in his lineal inheritance the ex- 
cluded prince, or to perish in the bold attemjit. 

Ulie pretender’s southern friends were no less lil^eral in 
their professions of zeal in his cause. They pressed liiin 
to land in the West of England ; wlierc his ])erson would 
be as safe, they afFirnie<l, as in Seotlamh and where he 
would find all other things more fuvonrahle to his views, 
altliongli they lia<l yet taken no decisive measures for a 
general insurrection; though they still eontinued to repre- 
sent arms and foreign troops as neeessary to sueh a step, 
and were told tliat he was not onij incaj)ahle of furnishing 
tliem with either, hut assured that he couhl not bring with 
him so many men as would he al)le to protect hjm against 
the peace-officers 

To compose tlie spirit of the Highlanders, who seemed 
to fear nothing so much, as that tiic business of restoring 
their king would he taken out of their hands, and th(‘ 
lionour appropriated by others, tlioy were informed, that 
the pretender (lesirod to have the rising of his friends in 
England and Scotland so adjiisted, that they might in strict 
concert assist c^ach oth4*r; and that it was very much to he 
wished all ln».>tilities in Scotland could be suspended, until 
the English were ready to take arms. A memorial, drawn 
up by the duke of Berwick, had been already sent, by lord 
Bolingbroke, to tlie ,lac4»bitcs in England, representing the 
unreasonableness of desiring the pretender to land among 
24 DolitJgbroke’b Letter to Sir WilUam Wyudham, . 
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t]icm, before they were in a condition to support him. They 
were now requested to consider seriously whether they were 
yet in such a condition ; and were assured, that, as soon as 
an intimation to that purpose should be given, and the time 
and place of his landing fixed, the pretender was ready to # 
put himself at their head. They named, as a binding place, 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and said they hoped the 
western counties were in a good posture to receive the king; 
but they offered no conjecture with respect to the force they 
could bring into the field, or the <lepeudence that might be 
placed on the persons wlio had engaged to rise. 

This, as lord llolinghroke justly observes, was not the 
answer of men vvlio knew what they were about. Greater 
precision was surely necessary in dictating a message, that 
was expected to be attended with such important conse- 
quences, The duke of Ormond, however, set out from 
Paris, and the pretender, from his temporary residence at 
the frontiers of Lorrain, in order to join their corn- 
ion friends. JSuine agents were sent to the West, some to 
the North of England, and others to London, to give notice 
tha| .l)oth were on their w[iy. And their routes were so 
<lirected, that Ormond was to sail from the coiist of Nor- 
m aiij^ a few days before the pretender arrived at St. Malo, 
to place the duke was to send immediate notice of 

his landing, and of the prospect of success *". 

But the pretender’s imprudence, and the vigilance of 
the English government, defeated the designs of his ad- 
herents in the West, and broke, in its infancy, the force 
of a rebellion wliich threatened to deluge the kingdom 
in blood. Govi'rned by priests and women, he had un- 
wisely given, in the beginning of September, a secret order 
to the earl of Mar, already a})pointed his commander-in- 
chief for Scotland, to go immediate! ^ into that kingdom, 
and to take up arms. -Mar, w ho had been secretary of 
state for Scotland during the reign of queen Anne, and 
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wHo had great influence in the Highlands, did not hesitate 
a moment to obey. He instantly left London, attended 
by lieutenant-general Hamilton, who had long served with 
distinction in Holland and Flanders; and as soon as he 
' reached his own country, having assembled about three 
hundred of his friends and vassals, he proclaimed the pre- 
tender, under the name of James VIII. of Scotland, and 
SepU set up his standard at Braemar, summoning all good 
6. subjects to join him, in order to restore their right- 
ful sovereign to the throne of his ancestors, and deliver the 
nation from the tyranny of George, duke of Briniswick, 
Usurper of the British monarchy 

In consequence of this proclamation, and a declaration 
by which it was followed, Mar was soon joined by the mar- 
quises of Huntley and Tullibardine, the earls Marechal and 
Southesk, and all the heads of the Jacobite clans. With 
tlieir assistance, he was able in a few weeks to collect about 
nine thousand men, well armed and accoutred, 
possession of the town of Perth, where lie established his 
head quarters, and made himself master of almost all that 
part of Scotland wliich lies beyond the frith of Forth. 

Tins was great and rapid success. But the vbike of 
Argyle had already receh eil orders to march agaiflsiLthe 
rebels, with all tJie forces of North Britain ; and flie?pre- 
tender’s affairs had suffered, in the mean-time, an irrepa- 
rable injury in another quarter. Tlie jealousy of govern- 
ment being roused by tlie preeipiUite insurrection of Mar, 
the lords Lausdown and Duplin, the earl of Jersey, sir 
William Wyndham, an<l other Jacobite leaders, who had 
agreed to raise the W est of Fngland, were taken into cus- 
tody on suspicion. The whole plan of a rebellion, in that 
part of the kingdom, was disconcerted. The gentlemen 
were intimidated, the people were overawed ; so that the 
duke of Ormond, when he landed, was denied a night’s 
lodging, in a country where he expected to head an army 
^ Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. 
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and re-^tublish a king*^. He returned to France with the 
discouraging intelligence ; but, as soon as the vessel that 
carried him could be refitted, astonishing as it may seem, 
he made a second attempt to land in the same part of the 
island. What he could propose by this second attempt, 
his best friends could never comprehend ; and they were of 
opinion, that a storm, in which he was in danger of being 
cast away, and which forced him back to the F rench coast, 
sav^d him from a yet greater peril — that of perishing in an 
adventure, as full of extravagant rashness, and as void of all 
reasonable meaning, as any of those which have rendered 
the kniglit of La Mancha immortal. 

Hie ])reteiKler’s affairs wore a less unfavourable aspect, 
for a time, in the North of England. Mr. Foster, a gentle- 
man of some influence in Northumberland, with the lords 
Derweiitwater, Widdrington, and other Jacobite leaders, 
there took up arms, and assembled a considerable force. 
Hut as their tr(>ops consisted chiefly of cavalry, they wrote 
to (he earl of Mar to send tliem a reinforcement of infantry. 
'This reepiost was readily com])lied u’ith. Brigadier Mac- 
kintosh was ordered to join them, witli eighteen Inindred 
Highlanders. In tJie meaji time, having failed in an at- 
tempt upon Newcastle, and being informed that Mackintosh 
had already crossed the Forth, they marched northward to 
meet him. On their way, they were joined by a body of 
horse, under the earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, the vis- 
c^iii" Keiimnir, and other persons of distinction. They 
passed the Tweed at Kelso; and, when they had formed a 
junction with Mackintosh, a council of war was called, to 
deliberate on tlu ir future proceedings. 

Ill this council, little unanimity conld be* expected, and 
its little was found. To march immediately toward the 
West of Scotland, and press the diil e of Argyle on one 
side, while the earl of Mar attacked him on the other, 
schemed the most rational plan : as a victory over that 
nobleman, wliich they could scarcidy have failed to obtain, 


Uolingbrokc'h io H'/ftidham, 
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would have put the pretender at once in possession of all 
North Britain. Such a proposal was made by the earl 
of Wintoun, and agreed to by all the Scottish leaders; but 
the Knglish insisted on repassing the Tweed, and attack- 
ing general Carpenter, who had been sent with only nine 
hundred horse, to suppress the rebellion in Northumber- 
land. 

From an inconipliant spirit, mingled with national jea- 
lousy, the rebels adopted neither of those plans, nor em- 
braced any fixed resolution. The ICnglish insurgents per- 
sisted in their refusal to penetrate into Scotland. Many of 
the Highlanders, equally ohstinate, attempted in disgust to 
find their way home ; and the remainder reluctantly accom- 
panied Mackintosh and Foster, wlio entered England by the 
western border, leaving general Carpenter on the left. 

These leaders proceeded, by the way of Penrith, Kendal, 
and Lancaster, to Preston, whore tliey wore in hopes of 
increasing their numbers, by thg rising of the Catholics of 
Lancashire. But before they could receive any considerable 
accession of strength, or erect proper works for the defence 
of the town, they were informed that general Willes was 
ready to invest it, with six regiments of cavalry, and one 
l>attalion of infantry. Tlu^y now })rcpared themselves for 
resistance, and repelled the first attack of the king’s troops 
with vigour; but Willes being joined, the next day, by three 
regiments of dragoons under general Carpenter, the rebels 
Nov. lost all heart, and surrendered at discretion Several 
14. reduced officers, found to have been in arms against 
their sovereign, were immediately shot as deserters; the 
nobles and gentlemen were sent prisoners to London and 
committed to the Tower; while the common men were 
coiifiped in the castle of Chester, and other secure places in 
the country. 

The day before the rebellion in England was cxtinguislied 

by the surrender of Foster ami his associates at Preston, 

the rebel:; in Scotland received a severe shock from the 

* 

p Anniih of Gcotffc /.—Duke ot Berwick, vol. ii. 
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royal ttoops. The earl of Mar, after having wasted Ins 
time in forming his army, with unnecessary parade, at 
Perth, resolved to inarch into England, and join his south- 
ern friends. With this view he marched to Auchterarder, 
where he reviewed his forces, and lialted a day, before he 
attempted to cross the Forth. Hie duke of Argyle, who 
lay on tlie southern side of that river, instead of waiting to 
dispute the passage of the reliels, marched over the bridge 
of ytirling, as soon as lie was informed of their intention, 
ami encamped witiiin a few miles of the earl of Mar, with 
his left to the villiige of Duinblane, and his right toward 
SluTili-Muir. Ilis army searcely exceeded a third part of 
tlie nuinher of the rel)el host ; but he did not despair of 
success. On the ajiproaeh of the enemy, finding himself 
out-flanked, and in danger of being surroiimled, he altered 
the (lis|)()sition and arrangements nlneh lie had previously 
made, and look poSNONslon of an eiuinenee to the north-east 
of Dnrnblane. In Cimst^jueiiei' of this movement, which 
was atUmded with some deg*ree (d' confusion, the left wing* 
of the royal army fell in with the centre of the rebels, com- 
posc^l of the elans, b.eaded by^ dlengary, the captain of 
Clanronald, sir John Maclean, (ompbell of Glenlyon, Gor- 
dbi^rf Glenbneket, ami other chieftains. The combat was 
Ji^^W^aml bloody, and tbe lligblamlers seemed at one time 
discouraged, by tbe loss of one of their leaders ; when Glen- 
gary uaving his bonnet, and crying aloud, “ Revenge ! 
revenge !” they rushed up to the mu///.les of the musquets 
of the king’s troops, jiuslied aside the bayonets with their 
targets, and inadv' great liavoek with their broad-swords. 
The left wing of the royal army was quickly broken and 
routed. Wlietliam, who commande<l it, fled to Stirlings 
declaring that all was lost. 

Meamvliile the duke of Argyle, \ iio conducted in por- 
st)U the right wing of the royal army, consisting chiefly 
of Jiorse, had defeated the left of the rebels, and jiursued 
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them with great slaughter, as far as the river Allen, in 
which many of them were drowned. I'his pursuit, how- 
ever, though liot, was by no means rapid. The rebels, 
notwithstanding their habitual dread of cavalry, the shock 
of which their manner of fighting rendered them little 
able to resist, frequently made a stand, and endeavoured to 
renew the combat. And if the eai*l of Mar, who remained 
with the victorious part of his army, had possessed only a 
moderate share of military talents, Argylc would never have 
dared to re-visit the field of battle. He might even have been 
overpowered by numbers, and cut off by one body of the 
rebels, wlien fatigued with combating the other. But no 
such attempt being made, and the adv^aiitage gained over his 
left wing not being properly improved, the duke returned 
triumphant to the scene of action ; and Mur, who liatl taken 
post on the top of a liill, \vith about five thousand of the 
flower of his army, not only forbore to molest the king’s 
troops, but retired in the night, and hastened to Perth. In 
the mornijig the duke of Argyle, who had been joined by 
the remains of bis left wing, perceiving that the rebels Jiad 
saved him the trouble of dislodging them, drew off his army 
tow^ard Stirling, carrying off tlie enemy's artillery, bread- 
waggons, and many prisoners of distinction -V 

This battle, though not in itself decisive, proved mm in 
its consequences to the affairs of the pretender in Scotland. 
Lord TvOvat, the chief ot the Frasers, who si'cnied disposed 
to join tlie rebels, now declared for the esUiblished govern- 
ment, and seised the imiiortant post of Inverness, from wliicli 
he drove sir John Mackenzie ; while the earl of Sutherland, 
who bad hitlierto been <»ver-awed, appeanMl openly in the 
„.same cause. Against tliosc noblemen. Mar detached the 
marquis of Huntley and the carl of Seafortli, with their 
numerous vassals. But the rebel chiefs, instead of coming 

Oa;:ctt€y Nov. 17 o/* the duke of Berwick,; vOl. 
Accomt oflhe batik of Dumblanc, printed at Edinburgh in 1715. 
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to immediate action, sufTered themselves to be amused with 
negotiations ; and both, after some hesitation, returned to 
their allegiance under king George. The marquis of Tul~ 
libardine also withdrew from the rebel army, in order to 
defend his own country against the friends of government ; 
and the clans, disgusted at their ill success, dispersed on the 
approach of winter, with their usual wiuit of perseverance. 

The pretender, who had hitherto resisted every solici- 
tation to come over, took the unaccountable resolution, in 
this desperate state of his affairs, of landing in the north of 
Scotland. He accordingly set sail from Dunkirk in a small 
vessel, and arrived at Peterhead, attended only Dec. 
by six gentlemen. was met at Fetterossc by 22. 

the earl of Mar, and conducted to Perth. I’here a regular 
council was formed, and a day fixed for his coronation 
at Scone. But he was diverted from all thoughts of that 
vain ceremony by the aj)proach of the duke of Argyle ; 
who, having been reinforced with six thousand Dutch aux- 
iliaries, advanced toward Perth, notwithstanding the rigour 
of the season. 

As that town had no other fortification than a simple 
wall, and was otherwise unprovided for a siege, the king’s 
troops took possession of it without resistance. Mar and 
the^l^tender had retired to Montrose ; and, see- ^ ^ 
ing'no prospect of better fortune, they embarked ^710. 
for. France with tlie earl of Melfort and other men of rank. 
General Gordon and earl Marechal proceeded northward 
with the main body of tlie rebels, by a inarcli so rapid as to 
elude pursuit. Many who did not cx|7ect pardon, em- 
barked at Aberdeen for the continent. The common peo- 
ple were conducted to the hills of Badenoch, and there 
quietly dismissed. The whole country submitted to the 
duke of Argyle. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the issue of a rebellion, 
which originated, as we have seen, from the intrigues in 
favour of the pretender, during the latter years of the 
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reign of queen Anne, not from tbe measures of tlie new 
government, as represented by the .Taco) )i to writers. Its 
declared object was the restoration of tlie family of Stuart 
to the throne of Great- Britain ; and that event, many other- 
wise-intelligent men have supposed, \vould have been at- 
tended with fewer inconveniences than the accession of the 
house of Hanover. But they who reflect, that tlie pretender 
W’as a bigoted papist, and not only obstinately refused to 
change his religion, though sensible pf his lieing incapaci- 
tated by it from legally succeeding to the crown, but stu- 
diously avoided, in his very manifestoes, giving any open 
and unequivocal assurance, that lie would maintain the civil 
and religious liberties of the nation, as hylaio established^^ ^ 
will find reason to be of anotlier opinion. I'hey will con- 
sider the suppression of tins rebellion, which defeated the 
designs of the Jacobites, and in a nmmn‘r oxtingnislied tlie 
hopes of the pretender, as an event of the utmost import- 
ance to the happiness of tlreat-Britain. — i1ie carl of Der- 
W'Ciitw^ater, lord Kenmuir, and a few' other rebel j)risoners, 
publicly suflbred death ; l)ut no blood was wantonly shed. 
These executions were dictated by prudence rather than by 
vengeance. 

We must now" turn our eye s tow’ard another quarter of 
Europe, and take a view" of the king of Sw(‘den and lijs an- 
tagonist, Peter the Great, i'he Swedish pi’ince particnlariy 
claims our attention at thi^ ])eri<Ml ; as, among his other ex- 
travagant projects, he had formed a dc‘sign of restoring tli(‘ 
pretender, 

'^0 Sec Bolingbroke’s J a tier in .sir IViifmm B'^yndhayn., iu wtiichmany curioui; 
proofs of the prefer. tier’s duplicity and bigotry arc givi n. Wlicn tlic draught of 
a declaration, and other papers, to be di.sp<'rfie(l in Great Britain, were presented 
to him by his secretary, “ he took exception against several passages, and parti- 
cularly^ainst tho^>o wherein a direct promise oi securing the churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland v/n., nuiclc. ‘ lie was told,’ he said, ‘ lhat he could not, in 
conscience, make sucli m pron.i.se.* The draughts were accordingly altered by 
his prieste ; and tht- vwU nr.iti-riid paf.s.igc#; were turned with nil tlic jeHuitir.il 
prevarication imagi'' 'hie.” In consoqueiice of llicse alterations, Bolingbrokc 
refused to countersign the ticclaration. 
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Of the Affairs of Turkey^ Russia, and the Northern King- 
doms, from the Defeat f Charles X I f, at PuUoraa, in 
1709, to the Death of Peter the Great, in 1725. 

The defeat of the king of Sweden at Piiltowa, as I liave 
already had occasion to notice, was followed by tlie most 
important consequences. The prince who had so long beeii 
the terror of Europe, was obliged to tiike shelter ^ ^ 
in the Turkish dominions, where he continued in 
a state of exile; while his former rival, the Russian mon- 
arch, victorious on every side, restored Augustus to the 
throne of Poland, exjielled the Swedes from that country, 
and made himself master of Carelia and Livonia h 

'riie circumstances attending these conquests arc not 
sufficiently interesting to merit a particular detail. I shall 
therefore pass tliem over, and proceed to the intrigues of 
Charles and Poniatowski at the Ottoman court, which 
gave birth to more striking events. It is proper, how- 
ever, to .observe, in’ this place, that the king of a. D. 
Denmark liaving declared v/ar against Sweden, 
soon after tlie defeat of the Sw'cdisli monarch at Pultowa, 
in hopes of profiting by the misfortunes of that prince, 
and invaded Schonen, his troops were routed with great 
slaughter near Elsingburg, by the Swedish March 10, 
milithi, and a few regiments of veterans, un- N S. 
der general Steenbock. 

C'hj^les was so much delighted with the news of this 
victory, and enraged at the conduct of those enemies who 
had risen up against him in his absence, that he could not 
lorbear exclaiming, “ My brave Sweu s ! should it please 

‘ v’^oltairc, ilisi, dt’ chap. xix. ^ * 
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God that I once more join you, we will beat them all 
He had then, indeed, a near prospect of being able to re- 
turn to his capital as a conqueror, and to feike severe venge- 
ance on his numerous adversaries. 

It is a maxim of the Turkish government, to consider 
as sacred the persons of such unfortunate princes as take 
refuge in tlie dominions of the grand signor, and to supply 
tlieiii liberally with tlie conveniences of life, according to 
their rank, while within the limits of Jbhe Ottoman empire. 
Agreeably to this generous maxim, the king of Sweden 
was honourably conducted to Bender ; and saluted, on his 
arrival, with a general discharge of the artillery. As he 
did not choose to lodge within the town, Ismael, the pasha 
or governor of the province, caused a magnilicent tent 
to be erected for him on the l)anks of the Niester. Tents 
were also erected for his principal attendants; and these 
tents were afterward transformed into liouses : so tJiat tlie 
camp of the uiifortiinate monarch gradually became a cou-’ 
sideruble village. Great numbers of strangers resorted to 
Bender to see him. The Turks and neighhouring Greeks 
Clime thither in crowds. All respected and admired him. 
His inflexible resolution to abstain from wine, and his ref- 
gularfty in assisting jiublicly twice a-day at divine service, 
induced the Mohamniedans to say tliat he was a true be- 
liever, and inspired them with an ardent desire of marching 
under him to the conquest of Russia^. 

That idea still occupied the mind of C'harles. Though 
a fugitive among infidels, and destitute of resources, he 
was not without hopes of yet being able to dethrone the 
czar. With this view, his envoy at the court of Constan- 
tinople delivered memorials to the grand vizir ; and his 
friend Poniatowski, who was always dressed in the T^urkish 
habit, and laid free access every where, supported these so- 
licitation.s by his intrigues. Ahmed III., the reigning 
Aioitan, presented' Poniatowski with a purse of a thousand 

* Jfisfnirr de Charles XIL liv. v. 
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and the vizir said to him, “ I will take your king' 
ill one hand, and a sword in the other, and conduct him to 
Moscow at the head of two hundred thousand men^.’* But 
the czar’s money soon changed the sentiments of the Turkish 
minister. The military chest, Avhich Peter had tak(jp at 
Pultowa, furnished 1 dm with new arms to wound the van- 
quislied Charles, whose blood-earned treasures were turned 
against himself. All thoughts of a war with Russia were 
l<dd aside by the Porte. 

The king of Sweden, however, though thus discomfited 
in his negotiations, by means of the czar’s gold, as he had 
been in tlie field by the army of that prince, wjis not in the 
legist dejected. Convdiieed that tJie sol tan was ignorant of 
the intrigues of tlie vizir, he resolved to acquaint him with 
the corruption of his minister; and Poidatowski undertook 
the execution of this hazardous business. 

The 'Purk’sli emperor goes every Friday to the mosque, 
surrounded hy his s'olaks ; a kind of guards, whose turbans 
are adorned udth such high feathers as to conceal the prince 
from the view of the [people. Wlien any one has a petition 
to present, he endeavours to mingle with the guards, and 
holds tlie pa}ier aloft. Sometimes tlie soltan condescends to 
receive the petition himself : but he more frequently brders 
an aga fo take charge of it, and causes it to be laid before 
him on Ins return from the mosque. Poniatowski had no 
other method of conveying his master’s complaint to Ahmed. 

Some days after receiving the petition, the soltan sent 
a polite letter to Charles, accompanied with a present of 
twenty-five Arabian horses; one of which, liaving carried 
his sublime higlmess, was covered .. ith a saddle and trap- 
pings ornamented with precious stones, and furnished with 
stirrups of massy gold. But he declined taking any s|gp to 
the disadvantage of his minister, whose conduct he seemed to 
approve. The ruin of the vizif, however, was approaching. 

tir CharJis .V//. liv. v. 
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Tlirougli the intrigues of Poiiiatowski, he was banished to 
Caffa in Grim Tartary; and the seal of the empire was 
given to Niunan Kupriili, grandson to the great Kiipruli, 
who took Caiidia from the \Y»netians. 

I'he new minister, who was a man of incorruptible in- 
tegrity, could not boar tlie thoughts of a war against Russia, 
whicli he considered as alike unnecessary and unjust. But 
the same attachment to justice, which disinclitied him to a 
violation of tlie faith of treaties, induced him to'observe the 
rights of hospitality tovv'ard the king of Sweden, and even 
to enlarge tlie generosiiy of the soltan to that unfortunate 
prince. He sent Cluirles eight hundred purses, each con- 
taining fiA'e hundred crowns, dnd advised hint to return 
peaceably to his own dominions; eitlier tlirough the terri- 
tories of the emperor of (iermany, or in some of the French 
vessels which then lay in the harbour of Constaiitinoj)le. 

But the hauglity and inflexible Charles, who still ima- 
gined that he should l>c ab’e to engage the Ihirks in his 
project of deilironing the czar, obstinately rejected this, and 
every other proposal for Ids (pdet return to Sweden. He 
was constantly employed in magnifying tlie })ower of his 
former ri^'al, whom lie had long aflbeted to despise; and 
Ids eihissaries took care, at the same time, to insinuate that 
Peter was anildtious of suixluing the Cossacks, carrying 
liis arms into Crim Tartary, and securing the command of 
the Black Sea**. But these insinuations, which sometimes 
alarmed the Porte, generally yielded to the more powerful 
arguments of the llussian miidsters. 

Wliile the obstinacy of the king of Sweden, in refusing 
to return to his own dominions in any other character than 
that of a conqueror, made his fate thus depend upon the 
caprice of vizirs; while he was alternately receiving favours 
and fronts from tlic great enemy of Christiani|^, himself 

4 Voltaire, ub; su]). Thcs<: purtiriiturs this lively author haci^|^rtly from 
E’oniatowski himself, :in(l from M. de Feriol, tlie French anibassador at 

iie Porte. 
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a devout Christian ; presenting petitions to the grand I'urk, 
and subsisting upon his bounty in a desert ; — the Russian 
monarch wfis exhibiting to Ins people a specUicle not un- 
worthy of the ancient Romans, udieii Rome was in her 
glory. To inspire his subjects with a taste of magnificence, 
and impress them with an awful respect for his power, he 
made his public entry into Moscow (after reinstating his 
ally on the throne of Poland) under seven triumphal arches, 
erected in the streets, and adorned with'* every thing that 
the climate could produce, or a thrivi»ig commerce furnish. 
First in procession marched a regiment of guards, followed 
by the artillery taken from the Swedes ; each piece of which 
was drawn by (*iglit horses, s]>lcndi(lly caparisoned. Next 
came the kettle-drums, colours, and standards, won from 
the same enemy, carried by the officers and soldiers who 
had captured them. These trophies were followed by the 
finest troops of the czar ; and after they had filed ofF, the 
litter ill vvliich Cliarles was carried at the battle of Pultowa, 
shattered with cannon-shot, appeared in a chariot made on 
purpose to display it. liehind the litter marched, in paits, 
count Piper, general Renschihl, Lewenhaupt, anil other di- 
stinguished captives, with a muititude of inferior prisoners. 
Then appeared the triumphant ct)n(2ueror, mounted on the 
same horse wliich he rode in that memorable engagement, 
and followed by the generals who had a share in the victory; 
the whole being closed by a vast uuiiibcr irf waggons, loaded 
with the Swedish military stores, and preceded by a regi- 
ment of Russian guards "’. 

Thi.s magnificent spectacle, wl icli anginoiited the venera- 
tion of the Moscovites for the persv>i: ot' TVter, and perhaps 
made him appear greater in their eyes than all his military 
achievements and civil institutions, furnished Charl^j^ with 
new arguments for awakening the jealousy of the Porte. 
The grand vizir Kupruli, who h.ad zealously opposed the 

5 Hi^t. dr nusj(h\ cliap. xix. — Hht, dr I'hailrs XTI. liv. v. 
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views of tlie king' of Sweden, was disniissed from Ids office*, 
after liavirig filled it only tvro months, and the seal of the 
empire was given to llaltagi Mohammed, pasha of Syria. 
Baltagi, on his arrival at Constantinople, found the interest 
of the Swedisli monarch prevailing in the seraglio. The 
mother of the reigning emperor, his favourite Kumurgi, 
the hhlar ciga^ or chief of the black cunuclis, jiiid the aga 
of the janisaries, were all for a war against If ussia; and 
Ahmed himself, liow embracing the same resolution, gave 
orders to the vizir to attack the domiidoiis of the czar with 
two hundred thousand men. Baltagi was no warrior, l)nt 
he prepared to obey 

1 he first violent step of tlie Ottoman court w as the arrest 

Nqi\ of the Russian ambassador, w ho w'as committed to 

29. the castle of the Seven l\)W'ers. It is the custom 
of tlie Turks to begin hostilities wdlh imprisoning the mini- 
sters of those princes against wdiom they intend to declare 
w'ar, instead of ordering them to leave the dominions of the 
Porte, This barbarous custom, at w hich (*ven savages would 
blush, they pretend to vindicate, by alleging that tliey never 
undertake any but just wars, and that they have a right to 
punish the ambassadors of the princi*s wdth whom they are 
at enmity, as accomplices in the treaclicry of their masters. 

But the true origin of the practice may he referred to the 
ancient and hereditary hatred and contempt of the Turks 
for the Christian powers, which tliey take every occasion 
of showing"^; and to the meanness of the latter, who from 
motives of interest, and jealousy of each other, continually 
support a number of ambassjidors, considered as little better 
than spies at the court of Constantinople, while the proud 

® HnU de Charles XI L liv. v. 

7 The insults to which ;;hristian traders in Turkey are cx^wsed, even at this 
day, are too horrid to be mentioned, and siu-ii as only tlie inordinate love of gold 
could induce yiy man of spirit to submit to, liowevcr small his veneration for 
the religion ot the cross, tionsuls and ambassadors, though invested with a 
public character, and more immediately entitled to protection, are not altogether 
exempted from such insults. 
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solUiii rarely seiuls an ambassador to any court in Christen- 
dom. It is a disrespect to the Christian name and the 
office of resident,* tliat betrays the votary of the Koran into 
this flagrant breach of the law of nations ; a law whicli his 
prejudices induce him to think ought only to be observed 
toward the faitliful, or those eastern nations, who, though 
not Moliamfiftedans, ecpial the Turks in stateliness of man- 
ners, and decline sending any ambassadors among them, 
except on extraordinary occasions. In conserpience of these 
j^rejudiees, the Russian ambassador was imprisoned, as a 
prelude to a declaration of war against his master. 

'Die czar was soon ready to jnect Iiis new enemies. He 
ordered his forces in Poland to march to t!ic southward ; 
withdrew bis troops from Livonia, and jnadc every pre- 
paration for opening tlie caiup.aigii with vigour on the 
frontiers of Turkey. Nor were the Turks negligent in 
taking measures for o])posing, and oven humbling hinv 
'The khan of Criin 'Partary was ordered to keep a great 
army in readiness; and the military subjects of the Porte 
iv’c*re collected from all quarters, 

Clai ued o\'er, by |)resents and promises, to the interest 
of tlie king of Sweden, the khan at first obtained leave to 
appoint tlie general rendezvous of the rurkisb forces near 
Ihmder, and e\ fii under the eye of Charles, in order more 
effectually to coin ince him, that the war was undertaken 
solely on his aeconiit. Rut the vizir Raltagi, who lay 
under no such obligations, did not choose to flatter a 
foreign prince so highly at the expense of truth, lie was 
sensible, that the jealousy of the soUaii at tJic neighbour- 
hood of so powerful a prince as Peter, and his alarm at the 
ineretising sirengtli of A/oph, and at the number of Russian 
ships on the Rlaek Sea and the Pahis Mieotis, were the 
real causes of tlie war. lie tlierefore changed the place 
of rendezvous. The troops of the* Porte M^ere ordered to 
assemble on the extensive and fertile plains of Adrianople, 
where the ’^Furks usually muster their forces when they are 
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going to make war upon the Christians. There the soldiers 
who arrive from Asia and Africa, are commonly allowed 
to repose themselves for a few weeks, and to recruit their 
^ j) strengtli before they enter upon action. But 
1711- BaJtagi, lioping to anticipate the preparations of 
the czar, began his march toward the Danube, within three 
days after reviewing his forces. ^ 

Peter had already taken the field at the head of a formid- 
able army, and planned his route through Moldavia and 
Walachia : the country of the ancient Daci, but now in- 
habited by CJreek Christians, who are tributiiry to the grand 
signor. Moldavia was at this time governed by Demetrius 
Cantemir; a prince of Grecian extraction, and who united 
in his character the accomplishments of the ancient Greeks, 
the use of arms, and the knowledge of letters. This prince 
fondly imagined that tlie conqueror of Charles XII. would 
easily triumph over a vizir \\ ho had never made a campaign, 
and who had chosen for Ins kiaia^ or lieutenant-general, 
the superiiitcndant of the customs «it Constantinople. He 
accordingly resolved to join the czar, and did not doubt 
that all his subjects would readily follow his example, as 
the Greek patriarcli eucoiiragcd him in his revolt. Having 
concluded a secret treaty with prince Cantemir, and re- 
ceived him into liis army, Peter, thus encouraged, ad- 
j vanced with alacrity, pjissed the Niester, and 
reached the nortlieni banks of the Pruth, near 
Yassi, the capital of Moldavia”. 

But the Russian monarch, by confiding in the promises 
of the Moldavian prince, soon found liimself in a situation 
as perilous, on the banks of the Pruth, as4hat in which his 
rival had involved liimself at Pultowa, in consequence of 
relyii?!^ on the frieuUship of Mazeppa. The Moldavians, 
liappy under the I'urkisli government, which is seldom 
fatal to any bat the grandees, and alFects great lenity to- 


** Hisl, dt. de (^harlct XU. 
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ward its tributary provinces, refused to follow the standard 
of Cantemir, or to supply the Russians with provisions. 
Meanwhile the vizir, having pfissed the Pruth, advanced 
with an army so numerous, that tlie czar’s troops were in 
a manner encompassed. He formed an entrenclied camp 
before them, the river running belnnd liirn; and forty thou- 
sand Taftais were continually harassing them on the right 
and left. 

As soon as Poniatowski, who was in the Ottoman camp, 
saw that an engfigement was inevitable, he sent an express 
to the king of Sweden; who, although he had refused to 
join the Turkish army, because he was not permitted to 
command it, immediately left JBeiider, anticipating the plea- 
sure of beholding tlie ruin of the czar. To avoid that ruin, 
Peter decamped under favour of the night; but, his intent 
being discovered, the Turks attacked his rear by break of 
day, and threw his army into some confusion. The Rus- 
sians, however, having rallied behind their baggage-wag- 
gons, made so strong and regular a fire upon the enemy, 
that it was judged impracticable to dislodge them, after two 
terrible attacks, in which the Turks lost a great number of 
men. Pbiwilling to ris([ue a third assault, the vizir deter- 
mined to reduce the czar and his cxliausted army by fa- 
mine. I'iiis was the most prudent measure lie could liave 
adopted. Tlie Hussiaiis were not only destitute of forage 
and provisions, but even of the means of queiiehiiig their 
thirst. Notwithstanding their vicinity to tlie Pruth, they 
were in great want of water ; a body of Turks guarding, by 
a continual <liscliarge of artillery, that precious necessary 
of life. 

In this desperate extremity, when the loss of his army 
seemed the least evil that could beftdl him, the czar, on the 
approach of night, retired to his tent, in violent agitation 
of mind; giving positive ordei‘s ihat no person whatever 
should be acimitted to disturb his privacy — to behold his 
exquisite distress, or shake a great resolution he had taken 
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of attempting, the next inurniiig, to force his way through 
the enemy with fixed bayonets. Catharine, a Livonian 
captive of low condition, whom Jie had raised to the throne, 
and who accompanied liim in this expedition, boldly ex- 
posing her person to every danger, thought proper to break 
through these orders. She ventured for once, to disobey ; 
but not from a feminine weakness. Her mind alone rode 
out that storm of despair, in whieJi tlie prospect of unavoid-' 
able death or slavery had sunk the whole camp. Entering 
the melancholy abode of her husband, and throwing herself 
at his feet, she entreated the czar ti) permit her to offer, in 
his name, proposals of peace to the grand vizir. Peter, 
after some hesitation, consented. He signed a letter which 
she presented to him ; and the czarina, having made choice 
of an officer on whose fidelity and talents she could depend, 
dispatched him to the "I'lirkish camp with the epistle, and a 
present of jewels and other \'aluable articles, according to 
the custom ot the East, 

Let the czar send to me his prime minister !” said Bal- 
tagi, with the haughty tone of a coiupieror; and I will 
then consider w'hat is to be doiic.^’ llic vice-chancellor, 
Shaffiroff, immediately repaired to the Ottoman camp, and 
a negotiation took place, 'ilie vizier at first demanded, that 
Peter and liis w hole army sliould surrender prisoners of war. 
The vice-chancellor replied, that the Uussians would perish 
to a man sooner tliaii submit to such dishonourable condi- 
tions ; that his master’s resolution was already taken : he 
w^as determined to open a passage with the point of the 
bayonet. Baltagi, though unskilled in military affairs, was 
sensible of the danger of driving to despair a body of thirty- 
five thousand brave and disciplined warriors, headed by a 
Juli/ gallant prince. He granted a suspension of arms 
21^ for six hours ; mul, before the expiratioh of that 
term, it was agreed by the Russian minister, that the czar 
sliould restore Azoph, oostroy the works at Taganrok, de- 
molish tli^ forts built near the Pains Micotis, w ithdraw his 
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troops from Poland, give no farther disturbance to the Cos- 
sacks, and permit tlie Swedish monarch to return into his 
own kingdom 

On tliese conditions, Peter was allowed to retire with his 
army. The Turks supplied him with provisions; so that 
lie had plenty of every thing in his camp, only two hours 
after signing the treaty. He would not, however, delay his 
retreat, aware of the danger of intervening accidents. And 
as he was marching off, witli drums beating and colours 
flying, the king of Sweden arrived impatient for the fight, 
and happy in the thought of having liis enemy in his power. 
Poniatowski met him with a dejected countenance, and in- 
formed him of tlie peace. Inflamed with resentment, Charles 
flew to tlie tent of the vizir, and keenly rejiroached him with 
the treaty he Imd concluded. I have a right,’' said Bal- 
tagi, with a calm aspect, to make either peace or war, 
and our law commands us to grant peace to our enemies, 
wlicn they implore our mercy.” — And does it command 
you,” subjoined ( -harles, in a hauglity tone, to stay the 
operations of war, by an unmeaning treaty, when you 
might impose the law of the concpieror ? Did not fortune 
afford you an opportunity of leading the czar in chains to 
Constiintino])le The vizier, thus pressed, replied, with 
an imperious frown, And who would liave governed Ids 
cnijililre in his absence ? It is not proper tliat all crowned 
beafls sbonld leave ^beir dominions !” Charles ans\vered 
only hy a contemptuous smile. Swelling with indignation, 
lie threw liimself upon a sofa; and, darting on all around 
him a look of disdain, he stretched out his log, and eiitiingliiig 
his spur ill Baltagi’s robe, jnirjiosely tore it. I'he vizir took 
no notice of this s})lcnetic insult, which he seemed to con- 
sider as an accident ; and the king, farther mortified by that 
maguanimous neglect, sprang up, mounted his horse, and 
returned with a sorrowful heart to Bender 

9 Voltaire, ubi supra. 

IJht. de Charles XII. liv. v.— .Voltaire had all these particulars from Fo- 
/iJHtowski, who was present at the interview. 
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Baltag’i, however, was soon made sensible of his error? 
in not paying more attention to the claims of Charles. For 
although the gnuui signor was so well pleased with the 
recent treaty, M'hen the news first reached Constantinople, 
that he ordered public rejoicings for a whole week, Ponia- 
towski and tlie other agents of Charles soon found means to 
persuade him that his interests had been betrayed. The 
grand vizir was disgraced ; but not before he had procured 
an order for discontinuing the liberal allowance of five hun- 
dred crowns a day, wdth which, beside a profusion of every 
thing’ necessary for his table, the exiled prince had been 
liitherto indulged. The new vizir, Yusef, was not more 
disposed than llalfagi to favour the views of the king of 
Sweden; for he confirmed the treaty with the czar; and 
all the attempts of Charles to rekindle the w’ar between the 
Turks and Russians proved ineffectual; for the divan, 
W'caried out with his iinportunities, came to a resolution to 
send him back, not with a numerous army as a king whose 
cause the soltan intcnuled to support, but as a troublesome 
fugitive W'hoin he wanted to dismiss, attemded by a suffi- 
cient guard. For this {)arpose Ahmed sent Charles a letter ; 
ylpril 19, in which, after styling him a very pons:erf id prince 
1712. among the votaries of Jesus, brdliant in majesty^ 
and a lover of honour and glory ^ he peremptorily recpiired 
his tleparture. “ ’'riiough we liad proposed,” says the solfan, 
“ to send our victorious army once mftre against the czar, 
we have found reason to change our resolution. To avoid 
the just resentment which we had expressed at his delaying 
to execute the treaty concluded on the banks of the Pruth, 
and afterward renow'^cd at our sublime Porte, that prince 
has surrendered into our hands the atstle and city of Azoph ; 
aiid endeavoured, tlirough the mediation of tlie ambassadors 
of England and Holland, our ancient allies, to cultivate a 
lasting peace with us. We have therefore granted his 
recpiest, and delivered U) his plenipotentiaries, who remain 
us as hostages, our imperial ratificatioJi, havipg fii'isjt 
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received his from their hands. We have given our invio- 
lable orders to the khan of the Crimea and the pasha Ismael 
for your return to tlie north. You must therefore prepare 
to set out, under the protection of Providence, and with an 
honourable guard, on purpose to return to your own domi- 
nions, taking care to pass through those of Poland in a 
peaceable manner 

Although this letter is sufficiently explicit, it did not 
extinguish the hopes of the king of Swedeft. lie still flat- 
tered himself that he should be able to involve the Porte in 
a new war with Russia : and he had almost accomplished 
his aim. He discovered that the czar had not yet with- 
drawn his troops from Poland. WJien tlie soltan was in- 
formed of this circumstiinee, lie tlireatened to strangle the 
vizir : but the favourite Kumurgl protected that minister ; 
and, though the Russian ambassador wtis again committed 
to tlic castle of the Seven Towers, the storm was soon dis- 
sipated. Tlie czar’s plenipotentiaries, who had not yet left 
the Porte, engaged that tlie troops of tlieir master should 
immediately evacuate Poland. The treaty of peace was 
renewed ; and the king of Sweden was again desired to 
prepare for his departure. 

yVlien Ismael intimated this requisition to Charles, he 
rc]||^*d, tliat he could not commence Jiis journey unless he 
liad a suflicieiit sum for the payment of his debts. The 
]>usha asked, how much would be necessary. The king 
at a venture, said a thousand purses. Ismael acquainted 
the Porte with this request; and the soltan readily acceded 
to it. ‘‘‘ Our imperial munificence,” ^'\y^ ho, in a letter to 
the pasha, hath granted a thousand j>iirses to tlie king of 
Sweden, wliich shall be sent to Render, to rernarn in your 
vuMody until the departure of the Sux'disli monarcli ; and 
then be given him, with two hundred purses more, as an 
additional mark of our imperial libonduy.” 


Voltaire, </t C/t. A'//, liv. vi. 
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■Notwithstanding* the strictness of these orders, Grothu- 
sen, the king*\s treasurer, found means to get the money 
from the paslui before the departure of his master, under 
pretence of making the necessary preparations for his 
journey ; and a few days after, to procure farther delay, 
Gliarles demanded anotlier grant of a thousand purses. 
C’onfonnded at this request, Ismael stood for a moment 
speechless, ami was observed to drop a tear. 1 shall lose 
my head,” said Ife, hir having obliged yeur majesty !” cind 
he took liis leave Avitli a sorrowful countenance. He now 
wrote to the Porte in his own vindication ; protesting that 
lie did not deliver tlie twelve hundred purses, but upon a 
solemn promise from the Swedish minister that his master 
y j) would instantly depart. The governor’s excuse 
l7Ki. was admitted. The displeasure of Ahmed fell 
wholly upon Cdiarles. Having convoked an extraordinary 
divan, he spoke to the following purport, his eyes flashing 
with indignation : 1 hardly ever knew the king of Sweden, 

except by his defeat at Pultowa, and the request he made 
to me for an asylum in my dominions. I have not, I believe, 
any need of his assistiince, or any cause to love or to fear 
him. Nevertheless, w ithout being influenced by any other 
motive than the hosj)itality of a true believer, directed by 
my natural gene'rosity, which sheds the dew of benefiepnee 
upon the high as well as the low*, upon strangers as well 
as my own subjects, I have received, jirotected, and main- 
tained that prince, ins ministers, oflieers, and soldiers, ac- 
cording to tlic (lignity of a king ; and, for the space of thrqe 
years and a half, have continued to load him .with favours. I 
have granted him a considerable guard to conduct him back 
to his own kingdom He asked a thousand purses to pay 
some debts, though 1 defray all Ids expenses : instead of a 
thousand, I granted !iim twelve hundred purses; and having 
received these, he yrK refuses to depart, until he shall 
obtain a thousand more, and a stronger guard, although 
idiat already appointed is more than sufficient. I therefore 
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ask you, whether it will he a breach of tlie laws of hos - 
pitality to send away this prince, and whellicr forei^-n 
powers can reasonably tax me with cruelty and injustice, if 
I should use force to expedite liis departure'*?” 

All tile members of the divan answered, that such con- 
duct would be consistent with strict justice. An order to 
that effect was accordingly sent to the jiasha, who imme- 
diately informed Charles of it. Obey your master, if you 
dare !’* said the king* ; and leave my presence instantly.” 
I'he governor did not need this insult to animate him to 
his duty, lie coolly prepared to execute the commands of 
his sovereign; and Cdiarles, in spite of the earnest entreaties 
of his friends, resolved, with his attendants and three hun- 
dred Swedisli soldiers, to oppose a nuinerons army of Turks 
and Tartars, having ordered regular entrenchments to be 
thrown up for that purpose. After some hesitation, occa- 
sioned by the uncommon nature of the service, the word of 
command was given. 'I'he "l\irks and their asso- Fch, 
dates inarched nj) to the Swedish fortifications; 12. 
and the cannon began to play. The little camp was (jnickly 
forced, and all the soldiers wxu'e made prisoners. 

Charles, who was then on horseback, lietween the cam{i 
and his house, took refuge in the latter, attended by a few 
gen e| |l officers and domestics. With these, lie fired from 
the A^\lows upon tlu' '^rurks and 1 arlars ; killed some of 
them, and bravely maintained his post, till the house was 
in flames, and one half of the roof fell in. In this extre- 
mity, a sentinel, named Rosen, had the presence of iniml 
to observe, that the chancery house had a stone roof, and 
was proof against fire; that they ought to sally forth, take 
possession of that house, and defend themselves to extre- 
mity, There is a true Swede !” cried Charles, rushing 
out, like a madman, at the liead of a few desperadoes. Tlu» 
Turks at first recoiled, from respect i i the person of the 


Id. ibid. 
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king; but siuUkuily recollecting their orders, they sur- 
rounded the Swedes, and Charles was made prisoner, witii 
all his attendants. Being in boots as usual, he entangled 
liiinself with his spurs, and fell. A number of janisaries 
sprang upon him. He threw his sword up into the air, to 
avoid the mortification of surrendering it ; and some of the 
janisaries taking hold of his legs, and others of his arms, 
he was carried in that manner to the tent of the paslia*^. 

Ismael gave Charles his own apartments, and ordered 
him to be served as a king, but not without taking the pre- 
caution to plant a guard of janisaries at the door of the 
chtTinber. The next day he was conducted toward Adrian- 
ople, as a ca]itive, in a chariot covered with scarlet. On 
liis way he was informed by the baron Fabrieiiis, envoy 
from the duke of Holstein, that he was not the only Chris- 
tian monarch who was a prisoner in the hands of the Turks ; 
tiiat his friend St.inislans, having C(mie to sliare Ids for- 
tunes, ha l been taken into custody, and was under a guard 
of soldiers, wh<; were conducting him to Bciider. Run 
to him, my dear Fabricins !” cried Cliarlc.s — desire him 
never to make peace with Augustus, and assure him that 
our affairs will soon take a more llattering tiirn.’^ Fabricins 
hastened to execute bis commission, attended by a janisary: 
having first obtained leavt? from the pasha, wlio iu^jgerson 
commanded the guard. 

So entirely was tlie king of Sweden wedded to his own 
opinions, that, although abandoned by all the world, de- 
prived of great part of his dominions, a fugitive among 
tiie Turks, whose liberality he had abused, and now led 
captive, without kiiowirig whither he was to be carried, he 
still reckoned c»n the favours of fortune, arid hoped the 
Ottoman court would send him iiome at the head of a hun- 
^dred thousand men ! — This idea continued to occupy him 
during the whole time of his confinement. He was at first 
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committed to the castle of Demitrasli, in the neiglihourhood 
of Adrianopic, but was afterward allowed to reside at l)e- 
moticu, a little town about six leagues distant from that 
city, and near the famous river ITebrus, now called Mariza. 
There he renewed his intrigues ; and a French adventurer, 
counterfeiting madness, liad the boldness to present, in his 
name, a memorial to the grand signor. In that memorial 
the imaginary wrojigs of Charles were set fortli in the 
strongest terms, and the ministers of the Porte were accused 
of ext<n’ting from tlie soltan an order, in direct violation 
of the laws of nations, as w(‘ll as of the liospitality of a 
Moslem — an order in itself utterly nnwortliy of a great 
emperor, to attack, with twontj' thousand men, a s()\'ereign 
who liad none but his d(»mesties to defend liiin, and who 
relied upon the sacred word of the sublime Ahmed. 

In consequence of this intrigue, us was supposed, a sudden 
change took place in the seraglio. 'J'he rnufti was de]>osed ; 
the klian of Tartary was hanislied to Rhodes, and tlie ))asha 
Ismael was eonfiued in one of the islands of tlie Archi- 
pelago. One vizir was disgraced and another strangled. 
But these changes in the ministry of the Porte produced 
none ill the condition of the king of Sweden, wlio still re- 
mained a prisoner at Demotica; and, apj)reheiiding tliat the 
Turks might not be disjiosed to treat him with the respect 
due to his royal person, or might oblige liiin to submit to 
various degradations, he resolved to keey) his bed, during 
captivity, under pretence of sickness. 'I'iiis resolution 
he is sfiid to liave kept for ten mouths 

While the naturally active and indefiitigable Charles, 
who held in contempt all effeminat(‘ indulgences, and had 
set even the elements themselves at defiance, was wasting, 
from caprice, his time and his constitution in bed, or harass- 
ing his mind with fruitless intrigues, the northern princes, 
who had formerly trembled at his nam \ and whose terrors 
*4 Hisi. dt Char* Xtl, liv. vii. 
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he might by a lUfterent coiuluct Iiave prolonged, were dis- 
membering his dominions. General Steenbock defended 
Pomerania, and all his master’s possessions in Germany^ as 
long as possible. Cut he could not prevent the combined 
army of Danes and Saxons from besieging Stade, a place 
of great strength and importance, situated on tlie banks of 
the Elbe, in tlie duchy of Bremen. The town was bom- 
barded and reduced to ashes, and the garrison obliged to 
surrender, before Steenbock could come to their assistance. 

The Swedish general, however, with tw^elve thousand 
men, pursued the enemy, whose number exceeded twenty 
thousand, and overtook them at Gadebush, in the duchy 
of Mecklenburg, iii December 1712. l ie was separated 
from them, when ho first came in sight, by a morass. The 
Danes and Saxons, who did not decline the combat, w^ere 
80 posted as to have this morass in front, and a w ood in 
tlie rear. Not deterred by those advantages, from w’hich 
the foe derived ho))es of success, Steenbock passed the 
morass at the Jiead of his troops, and began one of the 
most furious and bloody battles that e^'er occurred betvveoji 
the rival nations of tlie Nortli. After a well-disputed con- 
flict of three hours, the Danes and Saxons w'ere totjilly 
routed with great slaughter. But Steenbock stained the 
honour of his victory, by burning the flourishing, though 
defenceless, tow u of Altena, belonging to tlie king of Den- 
mark. In coiisetjuencc of tliat severity, many thousands 
of the inhabitants perished of hunger and cold. All Ger- 
many exclaimed against so shocking an insult on liumanity ; 
and the ministers of Poland and Denmark wrote to the 
Swedish general, reproacluiig him with an act of cruelty 
committed without necessity, w hich could not fail to awaken 
the vengeance of Heaven and earth against him. The en- 
lightened but uutecling Goth replied, that he never should 
Inive exercised sucli rigour, had it not been with a view of 
teaching the enemi : s of Sweden to respect the laws of na- 
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tions, and not to make war, for the future, like barbarians. 
They had not only, he observed, ravaged the beautiful pro- 
vince of Pomerania, but sold near a hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants to the Turks ; and the torches which had 
laid Altena in ashes, he said, formed a proper return for 
the red-hot bullets, which had wrapped in flames the more 
valuable city of Stade 

Had tlie king of Sweden appeared in this scene of action, 
while his subjects carried on the war Avith such implacable 
resentment, and even wdth success, against their numerous 
enemies, he might perhaps have repaired his ruined for- 
tunes. His troops, tliough so widely separated from his 
person, ^vere still animated by his spirit. But the absence 
of a prince is always prejudicial to his affairs, and, in par- 
ticular, prevents his generals from making a proper use of 
their victories. Steenbock lost, almost instantly, the fruits 
of his valour and conduct; which, at a happier crisis, 
would have been permanent conquests. Though victorious, 
he could not effectually impede the junction of the Russians, 
Danes, and Saxons, whose hostilities obliged him to seek 
an asylum for himself and his gallant army in Toningen, a 
fortress of Holstein. 

That ducliy was tlion subjected to the most cruel ra- 
vages. The young duke, nephew of Charles, and pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown of Sweden, was the natural 
enemy of the king of Denmark, who had endeavoured to 
strip his father of his dominions, and to crush Mm in the 
very cradle. The bishop of Lubeck, one of his father's 
brothers, and administrator of the dominions of this un- 
fortunate w^rd, now beheld himself in a very critical situa- 
tion. His own territories were already exhausted by con- 
tinual contributions; the Swedish army claimed his pro- 
tection ; and the forces of Russi8i, Denmark, and Saxony, 
threatened the duchy witli immediate (.‘‘solation. But that 
danger was seemingly removed by the address of the fa- 
mous baron de Goertz, who wholly governed the bishop, 
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and was the most artful and enterprising man of his time ; 
endowed with a genius uncommonly penetrating, and fruit- 
ful in every resource. 

Goertz had a private conference with general Steenbock, 
at which he promised to deliver up to him the fortress of 
Toiiingen, witliout exposing the bishop-administrator, his 
master, to any inconvenience : and he gave, at the same 
time, the strongest assurances to tlie king of Denmark, that 
he would defend the place to the utmost. The governor 
accordingly refused to open the gates ; but the Swedes were 
admitted partly within the walls, and partly under the 
cannon of the town, in consequence of a pretended order 
from the young duke. This indulgence, however, procured 
by ingenious deceit, proved of little use to Steen bock, who 
was soon obliged to surrender himself to captivity witli his 
whole army 

The territories of Helstein now remained at the mercy 
of the incensed coiupierors. The young duke became the 
object of Danish vengeance; and was doomctl to pay for 
the abuse whicli (iroertz had made of his name. Finding 
his original project thus rendered abortive, the baron 
formed a scheme for establishing a neutrality in the Swedish 
provinces in Germany. With this view, he privately en- 
tered into negotiations with tlie several princes who ha^ 
set up claims to any part of the territories of Charles XIl 
all which, the kingdom of Sweden excepted, were readj 
to become the property of those who wanted to share thei] 
Night and day he continued passing from one province tS 
another. He engaged the governor of Bremen and Ver- 
den to put those two duchies into the hands of the elector 
of Hanover, by way of sequestration, in order to prevent 
the Danes from taking possession of them for themselves; 
and he prevailed upon the king of Prussia to accept, in 
conjunction with the duke of Holstein, the sequestration 
of Stetin, which WtiS in danger of falling a prey W the 
Russians. ' 


Uiiti. de Hussie^ seconcle partie, chap. iv. 
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In the mean time the czar was pushing his conquests 
in Finland. Having inade a descent at Helsingfors, the 
most southern part of that cold and barren region, he 
ordered a feigned attack to be made on one side of the 
harbour, while he landed his troops on the other, and took 
possession of the town. He afterwards made himself master 
of Abo, Borgo, and the whole coast; defeated the Swedes 
near Tavasthus ; penetrated as far as Vasa, and reduced 
every fortress in the country. Nor were the conquests 
of Peter confined to the land. He gained a com- ^ jy 
plete victory over the Swedes by sea, and subdued ^714. 
the isle of Oeland. 

These successes, more especially his naval victory, fur- 
nished the czar with a new occasion of triumph. He 
entered Petersburg, as lie formerly had Moscow, in pro- 
cession, luider a inagniHcent arch, decorated with the 
of his conquests. After that pompous ceremonj", 
wdiich filled every heart witli joy, and inspired every mind 
with emulation, Peter delivered a speech worthy *of the 
founder of a great empire. Countrymen and friends/* 
said he, ‘‘ is there any one among you who could have 
thought, twenty years ago, that he should fight under me 
upon the Baltic, in shijis built by ourselves r* or that we 
should form settlements in the countries now conquered 
by your valour and perseverance ? — Greece is said to have 
been the birth-place of the arts and sciences. They after- 
ward took up their abode in Italy; whence they have 
spread themselves, at different times, over every part of 
Europe. It is at last our turn to call them ours, it you 
will second my designs, by joining study to obedience. 
The arts and sciences circulate through tliis globe, like 
the blood in the huihaii body; and perhaps they may 
establish their empire among us, in their return to Greece, 
their native country. I may even venMire to flatter myself 
that we shall one day put to the blush the most civilised 
nations, by our polished manners and illustrious labours/’ * 

M 2 
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During these important transactions, so fatal to the 
power and the glory of Svredcii, Charles continued to keep 
his bed at Demotica. Meanwhile, his ministers, who acted 
as regents, driven to despair by the exigencies of the state, 
the miseries of the nation, and the absence of their sove- 
reign, who seemed to have utterly abandoned his dominions, 
had come to a resolution no more to consult him in regard 
to their proceedings. And the senate went in a body to 
the princess Ulrica Eleonora, the king’s sister, and en- 
treated her to take the government into her own hands, 
until the return of her brother. She agreed to the pro- 
posal ; but finding that their purpose was to force her to 
make peace with Russia and Denmark, a measure to which 
she knew her brother would never consent, on disadvan- 
tageous terms, she resigned the regency, and wrote to the 
king a circumstantial account of the whole affair. 

Roused from his affected sickness, by what he consi- 
dered as a treasonable attempt upon his authority, and now 
despairing of being able to make the Porte take arms in 
his favour, Charles signified to the vizir his desire of re- 
turning, through Germany, to his own dominions. The 
'1 urkish minister neglected nothing which might facilitate 
that event. In the mean time the king, whose principle.^l 
were perfectly despotic, wrote to the senate, that if they, 
pretended to assume the reins of government, he wouW^^ 
send them one of his boots, from which they should receive 
their orders ! — and,^hen the preparations for his departure 
were completed, he set out with a convoy consistuig of 
sixty loaded waggons, and three hundred horse. 

On his approach to the frontiers of Germany, he had 
the satisfaction to learn, that orders had been given for 
his being received, in every part of the Imperial domi- 
nions, with the respect due to his rank. But he had no 
inclination to bear the fatigue of so much pomp and ce- 
remony. He there fure took leave of his Turkish convoy, 
as soon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the coRjflnes of 
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Transylvania ; and assembling liis attendants, desired them 
to give themselves no farther concern about him, but to 
proceed with all expedition to Stralsund. In disguise, and 
in company with only two officers, he reached that town 
after a fatiguing journey ; and, without considering Nov. 
the wretched state of his affairs, he immediately 21. 
despatched orders to his generals to remew the war against 
all his enemies with fresh vigour*^. 

The approach of winter, however, delayed the military 
operations till the spring. Meanwliile the king ^ 
was employed in recruiting his armies : and, in 1715. 
order to strengthen his interest, he gav'e his only surviving 
sister (Ulrica Eleonora) in marriage to Frederic prince 
of Hessc-C^assel, who had distinguished himself in the 
Imperial service in the Low-Countries, and was esteemed 
a good gcmcral. But Charles, on the opening of the cam- 
paign, was surrounded by such a multitude of enemies, 
that valour or conduct, without a greater force, could be 
of little service. The German troops of the king of Great- 
Britain, with tliose of Denmark, invested the strong town 
of Wismar, while the combined army of Prussians, Danes, 
and Saxons, formed the siege of Stralsund. The czar was 
nt the same time in the Baltic (with twenty ships of war, 
a hundred and fifty transports, carrying thirty thousand 
nlen), threatening a descent upon Sweden, 

vStralsund, the strongest place in Pomerania, is situated 
between the Baltic sea and the lake of Franken, near the 
strait of Gella. It is inaccessible by land, except by a 
narrow causeway, guarded by a citadel., and by other forti- 
fications which were thought impregnable. It was de- 
fended by about ten thousand men, and besieged by three 
times the number of the garrison. The allies were ani- 
mated by a love of glory and of conquest ; the Swedes by 

»7 IfiH. dc Charkt XII. liv. vii. “ These pariiaiUrs,” says Voltaire, “ which 
are so consistent with the character of Charles XI I., were lir»;t communicated to 
me by M, Fabridus, and aA^nrard confirmwl to me by the count de Croissy, 
iitnbassador from the regent of France to the king of Sweden.” 
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despair, and the presence of their warlike king. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the latter, it was discovered that the 
sea, which, on one side, secured the Swedish entrench- 
ments, was at times fordable. 

In consequence of this discovery, the Swedes were un- 
expectedly attacked at night. While one body of the 
besiegers advanced upon the causeway that led to the cita- 
del, another entered the ebbing tide, and penetrated by 
the shore into the Swedisli camp, before their approach 
was even suspected. 'Flie Swedes, thus surprised, and 
fiercely assailed, were incapable of resistance. After a 
terrible slaughter, they vv^ere obliged to abandon their 
entrenchments ; to evacuate tlie citadel, and take refuge 
in the town, against which their own cannon were now 
pointed by the enemy, who henceforth pushed the siege 
with unremitting vigour’^. 

7^0 deprive Charles wlih his little army of all succours, 
and of even the possibility of escape, the allies Iiad begun 
their operations with chasing the Swedish fleet from the 
coast of Pomerania, and taking possession of the isle of 
Usedom, which made a gallant defence. 7'iiey now re- 
solved to make themselves masters of the isle of Kncren, 
which served as a bulwark to Stralsund. Tliougli sensibfe 
of the importance of liugen, and of rlie designs of tlie 
enemy, the king w'as not able to j)lace in it a sufficient 
garrison. Twelve thousand men, under tlie prince of 
Anhalt, were landed in that island, w'itliout any loss. 
Charles hastened to its relief, with two thousand select 
combatants, and advanced at midnight against the in- 
vaders.. But be did not find them unprepared. The 
prince of Anhalt, aware wdiat incredilile things the unfor- 
tunate monarch vvnis capable of attempting, had ordered 
a deep fosse to be sunk as soon as he landed, aiid fortified 
it with chec’aux-de^rise, I'he king, though surprised at 
the discovery of the ditch, was not <liseoncerted. He 
HisU dc Charles JCJI, liv. dc lirandcbourg^ tome ii. 
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instantly leaped into it, accompanied by the boldest of 
his men, and attempted to force the enemy’s camp. The 
impetuosity of the assault threw the Danes and Prussians 
at first into some confusion. But the contest was unequal : 
tlie Swedes were repulsed, and obliged to repass the fosse. 
The prince of Anhalt pursued them into the plain. There 
the battle was renewed with great fury, and the victory was 
obstinately disputed; until Charles had seen his friend 
Grothusen and general Dardoff fall dead at his feet, and 
the greater part of his brave troops cut to pieces. He him- 
self was wounded; and being put on horseback by Po- 
iiiatowski, wlio liad saved his life at Pultowa, and shared 
hisT misfortunes in l^irkey, he was obliged to retire, and 
abandon Rngen to its fate 

Stralsund was now reduced to extremities. The be- 
siegers had readied tlie counterscarp, and were throwing 
a gallery over tlie principal ditch. The bombs fell as 
thick as hail upon tlie houses, and lialf the town was re- 
duced to ashes. Charles, however, still preserved his 
firmness of mind. One day, as he was dictating some 
letters, a bomb bursting in the neighbourJiood of Jiis 
apartment, his secretary dropped his pen, Wdiat is 
the matter?” said the king, with a degree of chagrin, 
as if ashamed that any one belonging to liim should be 
capable of fear. Tlie bomb !” sighed the intimidated 
scribe, unable to utter another word. Write on!” cried 

Charles, witli an air of indifference ; what relation hits 
the bomb to the letter that I am dictating?” But he 
was soon obliged to admit less liemic ideas. After two 
fierce attacks, during which he fought among his grena- 
diers like a private man, the besiegers made themselves 
masters of the horn-work. The grand sissauU was every 
moment expected, and 'the king resolved to sustain it; 
but the danger of falling into the Lands of his enemies, 
and of being a second time made prisoner from his obsti- 

Hut. de Chnrk& Xfjf* Hv. viii — tic Brandchoutg^ tome il. 
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nacy, induced him to listen to the entreaties of his friends, 
and quit a place which he was no longer able to defend. 
He accordingly embarked in a small vessel, that was fortu- 
nately in the harbour ; and, by favour of the i^ight, passing 
safely through the Danish fleet, reached one of his own 
]Dec. sliips, which landed him in Sweden. General 
27. Ducker, governor of Stralsund, soon after surren- 
dered the place 

Unwilling to visit his capital in his present unfortunate 
circumstances, Charles passed the winter at Carlscroon; 
whence he had set out, in a very different condition, fifteen 
years before, animated with all the high hopes of a youthful 
hero, ready to give law to the North, if not to overawe 
world. Those hopes ought now to have been moderated; 
but he had not yet learned to profit by adversity ; and, un- 
happily for his subjects, he found, in his distress, a minister 
who encouraged his most extravagant projects, and even 
suggested new schemes of ambition. Tins was the baron 
de Goertz, who, from a congeniality of ideas, became the 
particular favourite of the king of Sweden, after his return 
to his dominions. "1 o sucli a king and sucli a minister, no- 
thing seemed impossible. When all Europe expected that 
Sweden would be invaded, and even over-run by her lui- 
March, merous enemies, Charles passed over into Nor- 
1716. way, and defeated the Danes in several conflicts ; 
but the want of provisions, and other inconveniences and 
obstacles, obliged him to return to Sweden. 

Meanwhile Wismar, the oidy town that remained to 
Charles on the frontiers of Germany, had surrendered to 
Uie Danes and l^russians ; who, jealous of the Russians, 
would not even ailow them to be present at the siege. 
Qf l^his jealousy, \vhich alienated tlie czar’s mind from the 
causes of the confederates, and perhaps prevented the 
ruin of Sweden, Goertz took adyantage. He ventured 
to advise his master to purchase a peace from Russia at 

Hut, de Charles JCJJ, liv. de Brandebourgy iomeXu 
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any price ; intimating, that the forces of Charles ajid Peter, 
when united, would be able to strike terror into all Europe. 
Nor did he conceal the sacrifices necessary to be made, in 
order to procure such an union. He declared that there 
would be a necessity of ceding to the czar some of those 
Swedish provinces of which he was already the possessor ; 
and he entreated the king to consider, that, by relinquishing 
territories which he was in no condition to recover, he might 
lay the foundation of his future greatness. Pleased with 
this iniglity ])roject, without building upon it, Charles fur- 
nished his minister with full power to treat with the czar, 
or any other prince n ith wliom he should think proper to 
negotiate 

Goertz accordingly, by liimself or liis agents, secretly 
entered into negotiations, which he conducted at the same 
time with the heads of the English Jacobites, and with the 
courts of Petersburg and Miidrid. Alberoni, the Spanish 
minister, a man of the most boundless ambition, and in 
geViius not inferior to the northern statesman, had resolved 
to place the pretender on the tlirone of Great-Britain ; and 
the duke of Ormond, wliose zeal knew no bounds, projected 
a marriage between that prince and Anna Petrowna, daugh- 
ter of the czar. In consequence of these in- ^ D 
trigues, count Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambas- 1717« 
sador at the court of London, was taken into custody, and 
Goertz in Holland. Tliey were set at liberty, however, 
after an imprisoiunent of six months ; and Goertz renewed 
his negotiations with the court of Russia. Peter proceeded 
cautiously ; but conferences were, at last, appointed to be 
holdcn in the isle of Aland. And every thing seemed to 
promise the conelusion of a treaty, which would probably 
have changed the face of affairs in Europe, when an unex- 
pected event, fortunately for the repose of mankind, ren- 
dered abortive all the labours of the I iron de Goertz. 

This was the death ^f the king of Sweden. Having 
//iil. dc Charles Jfli* Uv. viii.— Aftvw. do Biandcbottf ff^ tome ii. 
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A. D. undertaken a second expedition into Norway, 
1718* instead of attempting to recover any of his fer- 
tile German provinces, he invested Frederickshall in De- 
cember, when the ground was as hard as iron, and the 
cold so intense, that tlm soldiers on duty frequently 
dropped down dead. In order to animate them, he ex- 
posed himself to all the rigour of the climate, as well as 
to the dangers of the siege ; sleeping even in the open 
air, covered only with his cloak ! One night, as he was 
viewing the progress of the works by star-light, he was 

Dec. killed by a half-pound ball, from a cannon loaded 
11. wdth grape-shot. Though he expired, without 
a groan, the moment he received the blow, he had in- 
stinctively grasped the hilt of his sword, and was found 
with his hand in that position, so truly cliaracteristic of 
his mind 

No prince perhaps ever had fewer wcjiknesscs, or pos- 
sessed so many eminent, with so few amiable cpialities, as 
Charles XIL of SMM^den. Rigidly just, but void of lenity; 
romantically brave, but blind to consequences; profusely 
generous, without know ing how to oblige ; temperate, 
without deliciicy ; and chaste, without acquiring the praise 
of continence, because be seems to have been insensible 
to female charms; a stranger to the ])leasnres of society, 
and but slightly acquainted with books; a Goth in his 
manners, and a savage in his rescntinents ; resolute even 
to obstinacy, inexorable in vengeance, and inaccessible to 
sympathy, he has little to eoiieiliate our love or esteem. 
But his wonderful ii.trc])idity and perseverance in enter- 
prise, his firmness under misfortune, his contem])t of dan- 
ger, and his enthusiastic passion for glory, will ever com- 
mand our admiration. 

The death of Charles was considered as a signal for 
a general cessation of arms. 'Fhe prince of Hesse, who 
commanded under the king, immediately raised the siege 
Hist, dc Charles XU, liv. viii. 
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of Frederickshall, and led back the Swedes to tlieir own 
country. Nor did the Danes attempt to molest them on 
their march 

The first act of the senate of Sweden, after being informed 
of the fate of their sovereign, was to order the bai’on de 
Ooertz to be arrested ; and a new crime was invented for 
his destruction. He Wixs accused of liaving danderousl^ 
misrepresented the nation to the king !” He liad at least 
encouraged the king in his ambitions projects, which had 
brought the nation to tlie verge of ruin. He had invented 
a number of oppressive taxes, in order to support those pro- 
jects ; and, when every other resource failed, he had advised 
Ids master to give to copper money the value of silver! an 
expedient productive ol‘ greater misery than all the former, 
in resentment of those injuiies, Goertz, though found guilty 
of no legal cilme, was condemned to lose his head, and 
executed at the foot of the common gallows 

The Swedes having thus gratified their vengeance, at 
the expense of the rcp\itatiou of a king wliose memory they 
still adore, proci*eded to the regulation of their ^ P 
government. By a free and voluntary choice, 
the states of the kingdom elected IJlriea Kleonora for their 
queen. But they obliged her to renounce, by a solemn act, 
"^11 hereditary right to the (Town, that she might hold it en- 
tirely by the suffrages of the i)eople ; whil< she bound herself 
by oath never to attempt the ro-establishnient of arbitrary 
power. And sacrificing, soon after,»the love of royalty to 
conjugal affecti(ni, she relinqu'died tlie crown to her hus- 
band the prince of Hesse, who was v iiosmi by the states, and 
mounted the throne on the same conditions with his royal 
consort. 

Mem. lie BramU lwurii', tome ii. — 'J'his appourance of harmony has led to a 
general belief, iliat the king of Sweden fell a satriHcc to the sufferings of his own 
subjects, and the fears of his cnemips. lie ;*aid to have been siiol with a 
blunderbuss^ by ore of the oflicers of his army. Jlut no proof of such treason 
lias ever been produced • nor bavc any rivcumi*t:mccs been otfcrctl tliat can entitle 
the report to historical credibility. 

Hist* do CUarlcs XJJ, liv. viii. 
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The new government was no sooner established than the 
Swedes turned their views towards peace. It was accord- 

^ brought about by different treaties. One 

was adjusted with the king of Great-Britain as 
elector of Hanover, to whom the queen of Sweden agreed 
to cede the duchies of Bremen and Verden, in considera- 

^ I) tion of a million of rix-dollars ; another with the 

1720. king of Prussia, who restored Stralsund and the 
isle of Rugen, and kept Stetin, with the isles of Usedom 
and Wollin ; and a third with the king of Denmark, who 
retained part of the duchy of Sleswick, conquered from 
the duke of Holstein, and gave up Wismar, on condition 
that the fortifications should not be rebuilt The war 
with Russia still continued ; but an English squadron being 

A. D. assistance of vSweden, the czar thought 

1721. proper to recall his fleet, after committing the most 
terrible depredations on the coasts of that kingdom. New 
negotiations were opened at Nystadt; where a treaty of 
peace was, at last, concluded between the hostile crowns, 
by which the czar was left in possession of the provinces of 
Livonia and Ingria, with some parts of Finland 

Peter henceforth took the title of emperor, which was 
soon formally acknowledged by all tlie European powers. 
He had now reached the highest point of human greatness ; 
but he was yet to receive an increase of glory. Persia 
being at that time, as almost ever since, distracted by civil 

A. D. wars, he marched to the assistance of prince 

1722. Thainas, the lawful heir of the crown, whose 
father Hossein had been dethroned and imprisoned by an 

Afghan usurper. In return for his exertions, as 

1723. {jjsj to procure his future support, he was put 
in possession of the provinces of Ghilan, Mazailderan, and 
Astrabad, bordering on the Casj^ian Sea. 

But although this extraordinary man deserves much 

« Contin. Pufend. lib. vii. 

^ Voltaire’s Hist, of the Rusiian Emp» voL ii. 
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praise as a warrior, and was highly successful as a con- 
queror, extending his dominions from the southernmost 
limits of the Caspian to the extremity of the Baltic Sea ; 
though great in a military, he was still greater in a civil 
capacity. As he had visited England and Holland, in the 
early part of his reign, to acquire a knowledge of the useful 
arts, he made a journey into France, in 1717, in order to 
become acquainted with those which are more immediately 
connected with elegance. A number of ingenious artists, 
in every branch, allured by the prospect of advantage, 
followed him from France, to settle in Russia. And, on 
his return to Petersburg, he estiiblished a board of trade, 
composed partly of natives, and partly of foreigners, that 
justice might be impartially administered to all. One 
Frenchman commenced a manufactory of plate-glass for 
mirrors ; another set up a loom, for working rich tapestry, 
after the manner of the Gobelins ; and a third succeeded 
in the making of gold and silver lace : linen cloth was made 
at Moscow, equal in fineness to that of the Low-Countries ; 
and the silken articles manufactured at Petersburg began 
to rival those of Ispahan S’. 

Nor was the attention of Peter, in a civil line, confined 
in^ly to arts and manufactures. He extended his views 
tq^i the departments of government, and to every species 
orimprovemeiu. A lieutenant-general of police, destined 
to preserve order from one end of the empire to the other, 
was now appointed. An uniformity was established with 
regard to w^eights and measures ; and other useful regu- 
lations were ordained by the vigilant czar. The educa- 
tion of youth drew a great share of liis attention ; and his 
wise policy new-modeled the courts of law, while it cor- 
rected the abuses in religion- The great canal, which Joins 
the Caspian Sea to the Baltic, by means of the Wolga, was 
finished under his ca.re ; and'engineeis and men of science 
were sent to make the tour of the Russian empire, in order 

*7 Voltairi!, vol. ii. 
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to furnish exact accounts and delineations of it, that man- 
kind might be fully acquainted with its extent and im- 
portance. 

But Peter, after all his noble institutions, and his liberal 
attempts to civilis€> his people, was himself no better than an 
enlightened barbarian. Inventive, bold, active, and indefa- 
tigable, he was formed for succeeding in the most difficult 
undertakings, and for conceiving the most magnificent de- 
signs ; but unfeeling, impatient, furious under the influence 
of passion, and a slave to his own arbitrary will, lie was 
shamefully prodigal of the lives of his subjects, and never 
endeavoured to combine tlieir ease and happiness with his 
glory and personal greatness, lie seemed to think that 
they were formed solely for his, not he for their, aggran- 
disement. His savage ferocity tunicil itself oven against his 
own blood. Alexis (liis only sou by his first w ife) having 
led ail abandoned course of life, and discovered an inclina- 
tion to obstruct his favourite plan of civilivsation, he com- 
pelled him to sign, in 1718, a solemn renunciation of his 
right to the crown, and afterward assembled an extraordi- 
nary court, consisting of the |)riiici|>al Russian nobility and 
clergy, who condemned that uniiap])y, though seemingly 
weak and dissolute prince, to sulfer death, — but without 
prescribing the maimer iii which it should be inflicted^®, 
llie event, however, took place, and suddenly. > 

Alexis was seised with strong convulsions, and expired 
soon after the dreadful sentence was annonneed to Jiim ; but 
whether in conse([nence of the agony occasioned by such 
alarniing intelligence, or by other means, is uncertain 
We only know, that Peter then had, by his beloved Catha- 
rine, an infant son, who bore his own name, and whom he 
intended for his successor; and as the birth of this son 
had probably accelerated the prosecution, and increased 

28 Voltaire, ubi sup. 

*!> Voltaire ha» token fpreat pains to dear up this point ; yet, after all, he has 
left it doubtful. 7 /m/. 7?ww. part ii. diap. x. 
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the severity of the proceedings against Alexis, whom his 
father had before threatened to disinherit, it is not impos- 
sible or improbable tliat the friends of Catherine might 
hasten the death of the same prince, in order to save the 
court from the odium of his public execution, and the 
emperor from the excruciating reflections that must have 
followed such an awful transaction. 

A gentleman, who was present on the occasion, strongly 
insinuates that Alexis was taken oflF by a dose of poison, 
administered by order of his father And a respectable 
writer affirms, that the czar, with his own hand, cut off 
the head of his son. But probability, as \vell as the general 
character of Peter, forbid us to credit sueli narratives. After 
liaving taken tlie trouble of bringing’ to a public trial his 
disobedient son, whose private murder be could at a single 
nod have procured ; after endeavouring to vindicate his 
conduct to the world, in an elaborate declaration ; the czar 
was too wise to hazard the infamy of being reputed an as- 
sassin. And had punishment, wlietlier public or private, 
been inflicted on the czarowitz, by autliority, it would have 
been avowed. 1^110 great, the imperious, the inexorable 
Peter would have scorned to liide the rigour of his justice 
beneath the veil of an incidental distemper, or to fulfil the 
sent^i|jgc of the law by a preparation of poison under the 
name of medicine. He surely meant to put a period to the 
life of Alexis ; but he was too magnanimous to execute, as 
a cowardly murderer, what he could command as a sove- 
reign and a judge. The life of that prince having been de- 
clared to be forfeited, the emperor had only to let fall the 
suspended blow. He had no new reproach to fear; all 
Europe being already acquainted with his purpose, and re- 
maining in awful expectation of the event. 

The principal crime of which the ill-fated Alexis was 
convicted (for he was questioned t ;en as to his private 

^ Sec the Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, Esq. published in 1732. 

3* liamberti. ,, 
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thought) was that of liaving Wished for the death of his 
fether ?— If the oldest tsjcns of kings were all to be judged 
by this eriterioii, few palaces would ibe free from blood. 
Another atrocious crime was, his having absconded aiid 
taken shelter in the imperial dotninions ; raising against 
usj” says Peter, his father and his lord, numberless 
calumnies and false reports, as if we did persecute him, 
so as even to endanger his life, if he continued with us 
That the fears of the czarowitz were well founded, siiffi- 
ciently appeared, wdien, drawn from this asylum on a promise 
of pardon, he was first compelled to relinquish his right to 
the succession, and afterward condemned to death. 

It cannot be improper liere to observe, that although 
Peter had long been dissatisfied with the conduct ot Alexis, 
he never tlireatened to disinherit Inin, until lie liad a near 
prospect of issue by Catherine; and, as liis first letter to 
the czarowitz containing such threat, is only dated a few 
days before she was delivered of a son, it seems very 
questionable whether it was written before or after that 
event. Then, indeed, he spoke out. I am determined 
at last,'* says he, to signify to you my final purpose ; 
wdlliiig, however, to defer the execution of it for a time, 
to see if you will reform. If not, know that I am resolveil 
to deprive you of the succession, as I would lop^ff an 
useless branch.” — We cannot, in conscience,” adds Peter ; 
in his Declaration, leave liim after us the succession to 
the throne of Russia, foreseeing that, by his vicious 
courses, he w'ould entirely destroy the glory of our nation, 
and the safety of our dominions, which, tlirough God’s 
providence, we have acquired and established by incessant 
application, causing our people to be instructed in all 
sorts of civil and military sciences.” This, if impartially 
true, might be a sufficient reason for depriving a son of 
the inheritance of empire, but not surely for putting him 
to dj^ath. That measure could only be dictated by a ty- 
^ Czar^jt Declaration, 
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rannical and jealous policy, iii ordier ^*j»event his disturb- 
ing the government under the Je^l 3UCCfe^sor. 

The death of tl>^ czarowitz, whatever might be its cause, 
was soon followed by that of young Peter ; whom the em- 
peror, on the renunciation of Alexis, had ordered his sub- 
jects of all ranks and conditions, to acknowledge as law- 
ful heir to the crown, by oath before the holy altar, upon 
the holy Gospels, kissing the cross !” Catherine con- 
tinued nevertheless to maintain her influence over the 
violent spirit of her hustond. Her ascendancy was indeed 
extraordinary. One day, in the height of his passion, 
and in order to display the extent of his power, Peter 
broke a magnificent mirror. 8ce,’’ said he, how with 
one stroke of my hand I can, in a moment, reduce that 
glass to its original dust !” True,'’ replied Catherine, 
coolly, you have destroyed the finest ornament of your 
palace ; but will the absence of that ornament improve 
the beauty of the imjierial mansion ?” The czar’s clioler 
instantly subsided. The very sound of her voice was suf- 
ficient to calm Ills rage, when no otlier person dared to 
approach him. 

^ ' As a prelude to the eventual succession of the czarina, 
Teter himself, after his return from liis Persian ^ 
Expedition, assisted at her solemn coronation. ^724. 
That ceremony, the meaning of wliicli was well understood, 

*5 - * * , 

added great weight to the already respectable character of 
'Catherine ; so that, on the death of the emperor, Feb, 8, 
i^e quietly succeeded to the tliione, and her go- ^725. 
vernment was such as might have been expected from the 
widow of Peter the Groat 

I am sensible that a less favoutable account of the latter years of Catherine 
has been ; given by some late travellws; but the tongue of scandal is busy in 
every country, and travellers are gcnemlly ruoi:' industrious in collecting dtfS'* 
matory anecdotes. 

VOL, IV. 
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The following lines, which are commonly quoted as part 
of the czar's epitaph, form a panegyric not unworthy of 
him : ^ 


** Let Antiquity be dumb, 

Nor boast her Aiexander or her CiESAR. 

How easy was Victory 
To Leaders who were followed by Heroes ; 

And whose Soldiers felt a noble Disdain 
At being thought less vigilant than their Generals ! 
But HE, 

VV'^ho in this Place JirslMnew Rest, 

Found Subjects base ^tid inactive, 
Unwarlike, unlearned, intractable. 

Neither covetous of Fame, nor fearless of Danger ; 

Creatures under the Name of Men, 

But with Qualities rather brutal than rational ! 
Yet even these 

He polished from their native Kuggedness ; 

And breaking out, like a new Sun, 

To illuminate the Minds of a People, 
Dis])elled their Night of hereditary Darkness ; 
And by the Force of his invincible InHuenco, 
Tauglit them to conquer 
Even the Cotujuentrs of Gennatn). 

Other Princes have commanded victorious Armies ; 
Peter the Great created them." 


This panegyric would have been as just as it is clegamfe 
had not Peter left tlie body of bis people, as lie found them, 
in a state of abject servitude to the nobles, who were them- 
selves every moment at the mercy of the capricious will of 
the sovereign. These evils, w^hich still in some measure 
remain, must be effectually eradicated, before the Russian 
empire can attain a very high degree of population, culture, 
or general civilization. 
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A general View the Affairs of Europe^ from the Death 
of Louis XIV, in 1715, to the Death of the Emperor 
Charles VI. in 1740. 


1 HE period on vvhicli we are now entering is, happily^ 
distinguished by few great events: for great events are ge- 
nerally connected with great calamities. The war that had 
so long ravaged tlie finest part of Europe, had ^ jy 
ceased at the peace of Utrecht, and discord seemed 
to have left the earth with the restless spirit of Louis XIV.; 
but a certain degree of agitation remained, like the rolling 
of the waves after a storm. 

The progress of the rebellion in Britain against the 
authority of king Oeorge, 1 have already had occasion to 
trace. The speedy and fortunate su])pression of that rebel- 
lion, as must ever be the case in all free governments, in- 
creased the influence of the crown. The Whig-ministry, 
no longer under any apprehensions from the encroach- 
ments of ctrbitrary power, and willing to crush their poli- 
tical enemies, without foreseeing the stab they were giv- 
ing to public liberty, framed a bill for repealing the 
Tricnnal Act (lately thought essential, by their own party, 
to the freedom of the English constitution), and for ca’- 
tending the duration of parliaments to the term of Seven 
Yeahs. This bill, though warmly opposed by the . Tories 
(who now, in contradiction to their principles, took the 
popular side of all questions), and by many independent and 
unprejudiced members of both houses, was carried ^ ^ 
by a great majority ; and the king, by tlie uniform 
support of th% Whigs, who in their love of })ower forgot 
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their republican maxims, found himself firmly seated on the 
British throne. 

The authority of the duke of Orleans, who acted as re- 
gent of France during the minority of Louis X V,, was less 
perfectly established. He had a powerful faction to strug- 
gle with; and therefore judged it prudent to strengthen 
himself by alliances. But it wdll be proper, my dear Phi- 
lip, before I enter* into the particulars of those alliances, 
to turn your eye for a moment toward another quarter 
of Europe. 

The Turks, who are far from being profound politicians, 
happily remained quiet while the Christian princes w^ere 
most deeply embroiIe<l among themselves; but, w’hen the 
general peace had been concluded, Ahmed III., inflamed 
wdth the hopes of glory and conquest, declared war against 
the republic of Venice. In tlie first campaign (that of 
1715), Ids troops invaded tlie Morea, or ancient Pelopon- 
nesus, reduced the citadel of Corintli, Napoli di Roma- 
nia, and other towns and fortresses, and marked their 
course wdth wmiton and atrocious l)arl)arit 3 \ The em- 
peror Charles VI., as guarantee of the treaty of Carlo witz, 
by which tlie Morea had been assigned to the republic of 
Venice, w^as Imund in liononr to declare w ar against the 
Turks for infringing it; and the pope, alarmecf at the pro- 
gress of the infidels, urged his imperial majesty to stand 
forth in defence of Christendom. Cliarles accordingly 
assembled a pow^erful army, under prijice Eugene ; who 
Aug. 5, passed the Danube, and attacked the forces of the 
N. S. grand signor near Peterwaradin. With the loss 
of about 5000 men on tlie part of the Imperialists, above 

A. D. 2o,000 of the Turks were slain or drowned h In 

1717* another campaign the prince undertook the siege 
of Belgrade. Tlie Turks advanced to its relief, and be- 


* Cnmpagnes du Prince Engcne en HongriCytomc i. 
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sieged him in his camp. His danger was imminent : but 
military skill and disciplined valour triumphed over num- 
bers and savage ferocity. He sallied out of liis Aug. 
entrenchments, routed his .adversaries with great 16. 
slaughter, and took their cannon, baggage, and every thing 
belonging to their camp. Belgrade surrendered immediately 
after. 

The consequence of tlies# two victories w.is the peace of 
Passarowitz, by which the Porte ceded to the ern- j), 
peror Belgrade and the whole district of Tomes- *718. 
war. But the Venetians, on whose account the war had 
been undertaken, did not recover their possessions in 
Greece : the Morea was left, and still remains, in the hands 
of the Turks. 

While the arms of tlie emperor were employed against 
the infidels, a new enemy was rising up against him in 
CJiristendom, and even from the bosom of tlie Catholic 
church, Philip V. of Spain having lost his first queen, 
Marla Louisa of Savoy, had married, in ITll, Elizabeth 
Eariicse, presumptive heiress ol the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Tuscany. This marriage, wliich not a little 
alarmed the emperor, was chiefly brought about by the 
intrigues of Alberoni, a native of Placentia, who soon 
ros^td the liighest favour at the court of Madrid, .and was 
honoured by the pope with a cardinal s hat. llie princess 
IJrsini, who liad long directed the affairs of Spain, and 
who, it is said, might have shaded the throne, had she not 
hoped to govern more absolutely :nid less invidiously by 
means of another, was now ordered to quit the kingdom. 
The new queen, who was a woman of spirit, governed alone 
lier too easy husband , and Alberoni governed the queen by 
flattering her ambition 

The bold, rather than correct or illuminated genius of 
that minister, formed the most exlraordinury pi(>jects. 


'<» Mi'm. (ie JNoaillcs^ ionic iii. 
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Tlie principal as well as most rational of these, though in 
itself sufficiently romantic, was to recover all the terri- 
tories tliat Spain had ceded at the peace of Utrecht, but 
more especially her Italian dominions. This idea seems to 
liave occupied the mind of Alberoni when lie negotiated the 
union of Philip with the princess of Parma, whose interest 
in Italy was great, and for whose offspring those speculative 
conquests were designed, as afl hopes of their succeeding 
to the Spanish monarchy were apparently cut off by the 
cliildren of the first marriage. For the promotion of that 
ambitious project, whicli was highly flattering to the queen, 
he laboured indcfatigably, and with no small degree of suc- 
cess, to put the Spanish finances on a resj)eetal)le footing, 
while he new-modeled and greatly angmenledi both the 
army and navy. 

The cardinal, however, did not rely merely on tlic re- 
sources of Spain for the execution of so gn at an under- 
tiiking. lie extended his negotiations and intrigues to 
every court in Europe. He endeavoured to engage the 
Turks, notwitlistanding their losses, to contiiuic the war 
against the emperor, whom he intended to dejirive of his 
Italian conquests. He persuaded Pliilip that his renunci- 
ation was invalid, and that he had still a better riglj,t than 
the dulce of Orleans, not only to the crown of France, in 
case of the death of Louis XV. without male issue, but also 
to the regency during the minority of that prince. In hopes 
of bringing about this important revolution, and becoming 
prime minister both of France and Spain, he studiously 
inflamed the French malcontents. He also encouraged the 
Scottish Jacobit( ,s, with whom he Jield a secret correspond- 
ence ; and lie hud formed a sclicmc, as I liavc already hinted, 
of acquiring a new and powerful ally to his master, by 
placing the protend.er on the throne of Great Britain* But 
these dazzling projects soon vanished i/ito aii^, and tliis 
meteor of a moment disappeared witli them. 
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We have seen in what manner the intrigues of the baron 
tie Goertz were defeated, by the seisure of the papers of 
count Gyllenborg and the subsequent death of Charles. 
Those of Alberoiii were baffled, in like manner, by the 
seisure of the papers of prince Cellamar, the Spanish am- 
bassador at the court of France. Tlie prince’s project was, 
to land a body of Spanish troops in Bretagne, in order to 
favour the assembling of the malcontents of Poictou; to 
seise the person of the duke of Orleans, and oblige him to 
resign the regency to Pliilip. On the discovery of this plot, 
cardinal Polignac, one of the principal conspirators, was 
confined to his al)l)ey ; the duke and duchess of Maine were 
taken into custody ; the prince de Dombes and the count 
d’hji were ordered to retire from court; the Spanish am- 
bassador was conducted to tlie frontiers ; five Breton gen- 
tlemen were put to death ; and the duke of Orleans found 
his authority thenceforth more firmly established 

The formerly precarious state of tliat authority, and tlie 
dangerous intrigues of Alberoni, had induced the regent 
of France, in ITIG, to enter into a league with England 
and Holland; and the violent ambition of the court of 
Spain, whicli seemed to know no bounds, now disposed 
those three powers, in conjunction with the emperor, to 
form tlie famous Quaduupli: Allianz, as a dyke against 
its fury. After the articles which ]>rovided for the main- 
tenance of tlie peace of Utrecht, the principal stipulations 
in the new treaty were, that the duke oi Savoy, in con- 
sideration of certain places in Italy, should exchange with 
the emperor the island of Sicily for that of Sardinia, of 
which he should take tlie regal title; cind that Don Carlos, 
son of the young queen of Sj>ain, should be gratified witu 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Tuscany, on the death 
of the present possessors without issue. 

This formidable alliance made no alteration in the tom- 
^ the dnkij of limL'ick, vo!. ii« — il/rw. dc Braudebouriit linnc ii. 
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per of Alberoni. The article that regarded the eventual 
succession of Carlos was rejected with scorn by the Spa- 
nish court, which had already taken possession of Sardinia, 
under pretence of assisting the Venetians against the Turks, 
and of a great part of tlie island of Sicily. The conse- 
quence of this obstinacy, and of tliesc unprovoked hosti- 
lities, was a declaration of war against Spain, by France 
and England. 

But, before that measure was embraced, every method 
had been tried, though ineffectually, to adjust matters by 
negotiation. Alberoni souglit only to gain time, by amusing 
the ministers of tlic two crowns. He did not, however, 
succeed in liis scheme. Ilis Britannic majesty, even while 
he negotiated, sent a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean, 
under sir George Byng, uho, being invested with very 
ample powers, and finding every proposal to induce the 
Spaniards to acced<» to a cessation of arms treated with 
disdain, proceeded to execute his ultimate instructions. 
jtug. 11, He accordingly engaged the Spanish fleet near 
iV. S. the coast of Sicily, and took seven large ships, 
while cajitain Walton, who had been detached from the 
main fleet, captured or destroyed eight others. Yet the 
English could not jireveiit the Spanish troops, commanded 
by the marquis de Lode, from making themselves masters 
of the citadel of Messina, the town having surrendered 
before Byng’s arrival. But by his activity in transporting 
A. D. German troops into Sicily, both the town and 
Hiy* citadel were recovered : and the Spaniards made 
overtures for evacuating tlic island. The recovery of 
Sicily w^as follow^cd, in ifsO, hy the surrender of Sar- 
dinia^. 

In the mean time the duke of Berwick conducted a 
French army toward the frontiers of Spain, and reduced 
St. Sebastian and lontarabia; the duke of Ormond failed 

i Corbet’s Nan udve.^ Annals of the Itcign of George l!^ 
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in his attempt to land a Spanish army in Great-Britain ; 
and the duke of Berwick having made preparations for 
opening the next campaign with the sieges of ^ ^ 
Roses and Painpeluna, Philip dismissed the tur- 
bulent Alberoni, and acceded to the terms prescribed by 
the framers of the quadruple alliance. 

While the enterprising cardinal, the son of a peasant, 
and formerly the curate of a petty village near Parma, was 
ambitiously attempting to change the political state of 
Europe, a great and real change was brought about in the 
commercial world, in the tinanees of nations and the for- 
tunes of individuals, by a Scottish adventurer, named John 
Law. Professionally a gamester, and a calculator of chances, 
Law had been obliged to abandon his native country, for 
having killed his antagonist in a duel. He visited several 
parts of the continent: and, on his arrival at Paris, he was 
particularly struck with the confusion into w hich the am- 
bition of Louis XIV. had thrown the Ereuch tinances. To 
remedy that evil aj)j)eared a task w ortliy of his daring ge- 
nius : — and he flattered himself that he could aeeoniplLsh it. 
The greatness of the idea recommended it to rlic duke of 
Orleans, wdiose bold spirit and sanguine tern[)er induced 
him to adopt the wildest i)rojects. 

5<aw’s scheme was, by speedily paying oflT the immense 
national debt, to clcjir the public revenue of the enormous 
interest that absorbed it. The introduction of paper-credit 
could alone eftbet this amazing revolution ; and the neces- 
sities of the state seemed to require such an expedient. 
Law accordingly formed a bank, which w^is soon declared 
royal, and united with the Missisippi or West-India com- 
pany, from whose commerce the greatest riches w'ere ex- 
pected, and wdiicli soon swallowed up all the other trading 
companies in the kingdom. It undertook the management 
of the trade to the coast of Africa : it also obtained the 
privileges of the old East-India company, founded by the 
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celebrated Colbert, which liad gone to decay, and had given 
up its trade to the merchants of St. Malo ; and it, at length, 
engrossed the farming of the .national taxes. 

The MissLsippi company, in a word, seemed to be fixed 
on such solid foundations, and pregnant with sucli vast ad- 
vantages, that a share in its stock rose to above twenty 
times its original value. The cause of this extraordinary 
rise deserves to be traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations of 
travellers, that the country in the neighbourhood of tiie 
river Missisippi contained inexhaustible trejisures. Law 
availed himself of this credulity, and endeavoured to en- 
courage it by inysterions reports. It was whispered as a 
secret, that the celcl)rated (but sup[)oscd to be fabulous) 
mines of St. Barbe had at length been discovered ; and that 
they were much more valuable than even fame had reported 
them. In order to givti the greater weight to this deceitful 
rumour, a number of miners were sent out to Louisiana, to 
as was pretended, for the abundant treasure ; witli a 
body of soldiers sufficient to defend them against the Spa- 
niards and Indians, as well as to protect the precious pro- 
duce of their toils ! 

The impression wliicli this stratagem made upon ^ynation 
naturally fond of novelty, is altogether astonishing. Every 
one was eager to obtain a share in the stock of the new 
company : the Missisippi Scheme becjimo the grand object, 
and the ultimate aim of all pursuits Even Law himself, 

The adventurers were not satisllcd with a bare association with the company, 
which had obtained the tlisposal of that fine country. The proprietors were ap- 
plied to from all quarters for large tracts of land for plantations ; which, it was 
represented, would yield, in a few years, a hundred times the sum necessary to be 
laid out upon them. The richest and most intelligent men in the nation were 
Uie most forward in making these purchases; and such as could not aftbrd to 
become purchasers, solicited the management of plantations, or even to be em- 
ployed in cultivating them ! During this general infatuation, all persons who 
offered fhtnisclves, whether natives or foreigners, were promiscuously and care- 
lessly crowdctl into shijjs, and landed on the burning sands of the Diloxt, a district 
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deceived by his own calculations, and intoxicated with the 
public folly, had fabricated so many notes, tliat the chime- 
rical value of the funds, in 1719, exceeded eighty times 
the real value of the current coin of the kingdom, which 
was almost all in the hands of government. 

This profusion of paper, in which only the debts of the 
state were paid off, first occasioned suspicion, and after- 
W'ards spread a general alarm. The late financiers, in 
conjunction with the great bankers, exhausted the royal 
bank, by continuaHy drawing upon it for large sums. 
Every one wislied to convert the notes into cash ; but the 
disproportion of specie w^as immense. Public credit sunk 
at once : and a tyrannical edict, forbidding private persons 
to keej) by tliem above five hundred livros, served only to 
crush it more effectually, and to inflame the injured and 
insulted nation against the regent. Law, wlio had been 
appointed comptroller-general of the finances, and loaded 
with respect, was now execrated, and obliged to fly from 
a country which he had beggared, without enricliing him- 
self, in order to discharge the debts of the crow’ii. The 
distress of the kingdom was so great, and the public cre- 
ditors w ere so Jiuineroiis, that government W'as under the 
necessity of affording tliem relief. Above four hundred 
thousand suft’erers, chiefly fathers of families, presented 
their whole fortunes in jiapor; and government, after li- 
quidating tliese debts, which are said to have originally 
amounted to a sum too incredible to be named, charged 
itself wdth the enormous debt of sixteen hundred and thirty- 
one millions of livros, to be paid in specie 

Thus terminated, in France, iiie famous Missisippi 

in We«t Florida, bttwecii Pensacola and the mouth of tlie IMissisippi, where a 
French settlement had been inconsiderately formed, and where Uiesc unhappy 
men perished in thouaands, of want and vexation ; the miserable victims of a 
political impostuic, and of their own blind aridity. Kaynal, JlUt* Vhihs, ct 
PolHiqnCt Hv. xvi. 

® Voltaire, Uaynal, a?]d other French authors. 
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Scheme, so ruinous to the fortune of individuals, but 
ultimately beneficial to the state, which it relieved from 
an excessive load of debt, though it threw the finances, 
for a time, into the utmost disorder. Its eftects, how- 
ever, were not confined to tliat kingdom. Many foreigners 
had adventured in the French funds, and the contagion of 
stock-jobbing infected other nations. Holland received a 
slight shock ; but its violence was more peculiarly reserved 
for England, where it a{>pearcd in a variety of forms, a)id 
exhausted all its fury. The 8ouTir-SEA 8ciiE3n:, evidently 
borrowed from that of Law, first excited tht' avidity of the 
nation. Hut it will l)e necessary, before I enter upon that 
subject, to give some account of tlie nature of the Stocks^ 
and the rise of the South-Sea Company. 

Nothing, my dear son, is so much tfdked of in London, 
and so little understood, as the National Debt, the 
Public Funds, and the 8tocks : I shall, therefore, en- 
deavour to give you a general idea of them. The Na- 
tional Debt is the residue of those sums which government 
has, in times of exigency, been obliged to raise, by way of 
voluntary loan, for the public service, beyond what the 
unnuai revenue of the crown could supj)ly, and wdiich the 
state has not hitherto found it convenient to pay off. The; 
Public Funds consist of certain ideal aggregations, or masses 
of the money thus deposited in the hands of government, 
together with the general produce of the taxes ap})ropriated 
by parliament to the payment of the interest of that money; 
and the surplus of these taxes, which have always been 
more than sufficient to answer the charge upon them, com- 
poses what is called the Sinking Fund, as it was originally 
intended to be applied toward the reduction, or sinkings 
of the national <lebt. The Stocks are the whole of this 
public and funded delit ; which being divided into a multi- 
plicity of portions or shares, bearing a known interest, but 
different in the diilcrent funds, may be readily^jfransfcrred 
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from one person to another, and converted into cash for 
the purposes of business or pleasure, and which rise or fall 
in value according to the plenty or scarcity of money in 
the nation, or the opinion the proprietors have of the secu- 
rity of public credit. 

Such is the present state of the stocks ; which are sub- 
ject to little fluctuation, except in times of national danger 
or calamity. For, as the j^ublic creditors have long given 
up all expectation of ever receiving their capital from 
government, the stocks are not much alTected by great 
national prosperity, unless it be attended witli a sudden or 
extraordinary influx of money. A strong probability, 
amounting to a sjieculative certjiinty, tliat the interest of 
the national debt will continue to be regularly paid, with- 
out any farther deduction, must raise the stocks nearly as 
high as they can go ; and this is the common effect of 
peace and tranquillity. Formerly, however, the case was 
otherwise. Tlie loans were chiefly made by corporations, 
or great companies of merchants ; who, beside the stipu- 
lated interest, were indulged with certain commercial ad- 
vantages. 1^0 one of tliose companies the parliament grant- 
ed, in 1711, the monopoly of a j)roJected trade to the 
Spanish settlements on the South Sea, an entire freedom to 
visit which, it was supposed, England would obtain, either 
from the house of Austria or that of Bourbon, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary success of the war. 

At the peace of lltrecht no such freedom wjis obtained. 
But the contract for negroes, already mentioned, and the 
privilege of sending annually lo the fair of Porto Bello a 
ship of the burthen of five huiulred tons, laden with 
European commodities, were vested exclusively in the 
South-Sea Company. By virtue of this contract, British 
factories were established at Carthagena, Panama, Vera 
Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other Spanish settlements : and 
the company was farther permitted to freight, in the ports 
of the South Sea, vessels of four hundred tons, for the 
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conveyance of its negroes to all the towns on the coasts of 
Mexico and Peru ; to equip them as it pleased ; to nominate 
the commanders of them, and to bring back the produce of 
its sales in gold or silver,* without being subject to any duty 
of import or export 

Nor was this all. The agents of the British South-Sea 
company, taking advantage of the permission for the an- 
nual voyage to Porto Bello, ])oured their commodities on 
the Spanish colonies, without limitation or reserve* Instead 
of tlie stipulated vessel of five Inmdred tons, they usually 
employed one of a tliousand tons : she was accomj)anied by 
three or four smaller vessels, which supplied her wants, 
and, mooring in some neighbouring creek, furnished her 
clandestinely with fresh bales of goods, in order to replace 
such as had been sold 

By these various advantages the profits of the company 
became very great ; and tlie public suj)posed tliem to be 
yet greater than they really were. Encouraged by sucli 
favourable circumstancesj and by tlie general spirit of 
avaricious enterprise, sir John Blount, one of tlie directors, 
who had been bred a scrivener, was tempted to project, in 
1719, the infamous ISouth-Sea Scheme. Under pretence 
of enabling government to pay olf the national debt, by 
lowering the interest, and reducing all the funds into one, 
he proposed that the Soiitli-Sea company shoukl become 
the sole public creditor. 

A scheme so plausible, and seemingly so advantageous 
to the state, was readily adoj)ted by the ministry, and 
soon received the sanction of parliament. TJie purport 
of the bill now enacted M^as, tliat the Soiitli-sea company 
should be authorised to buy up, from the several pro- 
prietors, all tiu- funded debts of the crown, which tlien 
bore an interest of five per cent.^ and that, after the ex- 
piration of six years, the interest should be rediiced to four 

7 Anderson’s q/* Commt'rcf, voL ii. " ’ 

« Id. ibid. See also Robertson’s Hist, of America^ book viii. 
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per cent.^ and the capital be redeemable by parliament. 
But, as the directors could not be supposed to possess 
money sufficient for so great an undertaking, they were 
empowered to raise it by different means ; and particularly 
by opening books of subscription, and granting annuities 
to such public creditors as should think proper to exchange 
the security of tlie crown for that of the South-Sea Com- 
pany^ with the emoluments which might result from their 
commerce 

While this affair was in agitation, the company's stock 
rose from one hundred and thirty, or tliirty pounds on the 
hundred above its primary value, to near four hundred 
pounds, or four times the price paid by the first sub- 
scribers; and in order to raise it still higher, sir John 
Blount circulated a report, on the completion of the bill, 
that Gibraltar and Minorca would be exchanged for some 
places in Peru, by the ccssioii of which the British trade 
to the South-Sea would be much enlarged. In conse- 
quence of this rumour, which operated like contagion, by 
exciting hopes of prodigious dividends, the subscription- 
books were no sooner opened than persons of all ranks and 
both sexes crowded to the South-Sea house, eager to be- 
,, come proj>rietors of the stock. The first purchases were, 
in a few weeks, sold for double tlie money which had been 
paid for them ; and the delusion, or rather the infatuation, 
was carried so far, that the stock at last procured ten times 
its original price. New jirojcctors were frecpiently starting 
up, to profit by the avidity and credulity of individuals; 
and the Welsh copper company, the York building com- 
pany, and many others, were forme(i. 

® These emoluments, as we have already seen, were very great ; yet so intelli- 
gent a writer as Dr. Smollett has said, that “ in the scheme of Law there was 
iomelhing suhstmtial: m exclusive trade Louhiitna promised some advan- 
tage; but the South-Sen scheme promised no commercial advantage of any con- 
sequcnce*' of England^ vol. x.) So are men even of great talents 

to be the dupes of ignorance and prejudice I 
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No interested project was so absurd as not to meet with 
encouragement, during the public delirium ; but the South- 
Sea scheme continued to be the chief object of attraction. 
At length, however, to use the phrase of the times, the 
bubble began to burd. It was discovered, that such as were 
thought to be in the secret had disposed of all their stock, 
wdiile the tide was at its height. An universal alarm was 
spread. Every one wished to sell, and none would buy, 
except at a very reduced price. The stock fell as rapidly 
as it had risen, and to the lowest ebb ; so that, in a little 
time, nothing was to be seen of this bewitching scheme 
but the direful eflects of its violence — the wreck of private 
fortunes, and the bankruptcy of merchants and trading 
companies ! — nor any thing to be heard but the ravings of 
disappointed ambition, the execrations of beggared avarice, 
the pathetic wailings of innocent credulity, the grief of un- 
expected poverty, or the frantic bowlings of despair ! — 
Only the seasonable interj)osition and steady wisdom of 
parliament could luive prevented a general bankruptcy. 

A committee of the house of commons was chosen by 

Dccemba'. ballot, to examine all the books, papers, 
and proceedings relative to the execution of tlie South- 
Sea act; and this committee discovered, that, before any 
subscription could be made, a fictitious stock of five hundred 
and seventy-four thousand pounds had been disposed of by 
the directors, to facilitate the passing of the bill. Mr. 

^ Aislabie, the chancellor of tlie exchequer, who 

1721. liad shared largely in the stock, was expelled 
from the house of commons, and committed to the Tower, 
for havdiig promoted the destructive execufiou of the 
South-Sea scheme, with a view to liis own exorbitant 
profit, and having coml)ined with the directors in their 
pernicious practices, to the ruin of public credit.” Secre- 
tary Craggs and his father, also great delinquents, died 
before they underwent the censure of the house; but the 
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commons resolved, iievertliclcss, that Mr. Craggs, senior, 
was “ a notorious accomplice with Robert Knight, trea- 
surer to the South-Sea company, and some of the direc- 
tors, in carrying on their scandalous practices ; and, there- 
fore, that all the estate of which he was possessed at the 
time oi his death, should be applied toward the relief 
of unliapj)y suflerers h\ the South-Sea scheme The 
estates of the directors were also seised, and ordered to be 
aj)plicd to tlie Stune purpose, with the exception of a certain 
allowance for each director, according to his conduct and 
circumstances. 

TJie cornmoiis having thus punished the chief promoters 
of this iniquitous scheme, by stripping* them of tlieir ill- 
gottcu wealth, proceeded to repair, as far as possible, the 
mischief it liad occasioned. They soon prepared a bill for 
tliat purpose. On tlie iiupiiries relative to the framing of 
this bill, it appeared, that the wliole capital stock of the 
Soutli-ISea eoinj)any, at tlie cud of the year I T20, amounted 
to thirty-seven millions eight hundred thousand pounds; 
that the stock .dlotted to all the proprietors did not exceed 
twenty-four ndllioiis five hundred thousand pounds; and 
that the remaining eapilal belonged to the com[)aiiy in its 
corporate capacity, being the \no\\i arising from tlie execu- 
tion of the fraudulent stock-jobbing scheme. Out of this, 
it was ordained, that seven millions should be paid to tlie 
pilblic suflerers. It was also enacted, that several additions 
should lie made to the stock of the proprietors, out of that 
which the company possessed in its own right; and that, 
after such distributions, the remaining capital stock should 
be divided among the proprietors. By these wise and 
equitable regulations, public credit was restored, and the 
ferment of tlie nation gradually subsided. 

The discontents and disorders occasioned by the South- 
Sea scheme encouraged the Englisli Jacobites to think of 
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making a new attemj)t to cliange the line of succession. 
But the same \rant of concert, of secresy, and success, 
attended this, as every other plan for tlie restoration ot the 
unfortunate family of Stuart. George, who had spies in 
every popish court, and who had, hy alliances, made almost 
every ICnropean potentate his friend, w\as informed, by the 
regent of France, of the conspiracy planned against his 
A. I>. government. In eonsecjnenee of this intimation, 
17‘22. Christopher Layer, a young goiitleinan ot the 
Middle-Temple, was taken into custody, coiulennied, and 
punished witli death, for having enlisted men for the service 
of the ])retcnder. 'Fhe earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterhnry bishop 
of Rochester, lord Nortli and Clrey, and many suspected 
persons of less note, were connnitt(‘(l to prison. Tiio bishop 
A. 1). " degraded, deprived of his henetice, and ba- 

iiished for life by act of parliament. As he w as a 
man of distingnislied talents and intimately connected with 
the heads of the 'Lory party, his eause w’as warmly j)leaded 
in the house of peers. Lord Bathurst, turning tow'ards the 
bench of bishops, who had discovered peculiar animosity 
against tlie })risoner, said he could hardly account for the 
inveterate malice and rancour with w hich some men pur- 
sued the learned and ingenious prelate, unless they wore 
infatuated with tlie superstition of certain savages, who 
fondly believe that they inlieril, not only the spoils, but ^bo 
abilities of any great man whom they destroy. When th(‘ 
bishop of lloehester arrived at Calais, he mot lord Boling- 
broke on liis return from exile, and had the sj)irit to observe, 
smiling, that they were cxvhauf^ed^^ ! 

Soon after this conspiracy wan defeated, died Philip duke 
Dec. 2, of Orleans, regent of bVanee, one of the most 
N. >V. elegant, accomplished, and dissipated men of his 
time. As a ])rince, he possessed great talents for govern- 
* merit, w^hieli In did not fail to exert during, his administra- 


/ / isiorU'ul Hef^hicr. — TinUttl. 
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tion. Notwitlistanding his precarious situation, he goveriuHl 
France with more al)Solute autliority than any minister siu,ce 
cardinal Richelieu, and took many important steps for the 
benefit of the kingdom ; but liis own libertine example, and 
the necessity of making the oppressed people forget tfieir 
miseries in a perpetual round of amusements, introduced a 
general corruption of manners, which spread itself even to 
foreign nations. He was succeeded in the administration 
(not in the regency, as the king w'as of age) by the duke of 
Bourbon. This minister was supplanted, about three years 
afterward, by cardinal Flenry, a man of a mild and pacific 
disposition, who liad been preceptor to Louis XV., and who, 
at the ad^’anced age of seventy-three, took upon himself the 
cares of government. 

Fortunately for tlie happiness of mankind, Sir Robert 
Walpole, the prime minister of Great-Britain, possessed a 
<lisposition no less pacific than that of Flenry. In conse- 
quence of tins coinciding mildness of temper, the repose 
of Europe, for almost twenty years, was not >'ery seriously 
inteiTujjted. Meanwhile several treaties were negotiated 
between its dift'erent kingdoms and states, for securing 
more efi’eetually, as was pretended, the objects of the qua- 
druple alliance, and the balance of power. One of these 
treaties, concluded priA ately at Vienna, between 
the enij)eror and the Spanish monarch, excited *72r>. 
the jealousy of George, who was under apprehensions for 
the safety of his German dominions, as well as of some 
secret article in favour of the pretender, many of whose 
adherents were then entertaiiu d at the court of Madrid. 
It also gave umbrage to the French and Dutch, as it granted 
to the subjects of the house of Austria greater advantages, 
in their trade witli Spain, than those enjoyed by any other 
nation : and it guarantied a new India company, formed 

Count Konigseck, the Imperial anibassj;5<’or at the court of jUadrid, had 
procured these advantageous conditions, by flattering the queen of Spain with 
the prospect of a match between her son Carlos and the archduchess Maria 
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at Osteiid, wliicli France, England, and Holland, were 
styon^ly^ desirous of suppressing. 

To counteract tlie treaty of Vicuna, another was con- 
cluded at Hanover, between the three offended powers, and 
the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden. Overawed 
by this fonnidalile confederacy, the emperor and the king of 
A. D. ^^pain remained epnet. The king of Oreat- Britain, 
1720 , however, fitted out three squadrons, one of which 
he sent to the West Indies, under admiral Hosier, who had 
orders to block up tlie Spanish galleons in the harbour of 
Porto Bello, anti to seise them if they attempted to come 
out. In cruising otf that imhealtby coast, wliere he was 
restrained from obeying the dictates of liis courage, a niiil- 
titnde of Jiis ofiieers and men were swej)t away by tlie 
A. D. diseases of the climate; his shij)s were greatly 
D*-7- injured by the worms; and he himself is supposed 
to have died of a broken heart. 

The Spaniards, in resimtment of this insult, laid siege 
to Giljraltar, ])ut without success; and a reconciliation was 
soon after bronglit about, tlirougb the mediation of France. 
It was agreed, that the charter of tlie obnoxious India 
company should be snsjunided for seven years; that the 
stipulations in the quadruple alliance, particularly those 
relative to tlic succession of Don Carlos to the three duchies, 
should be fulfilled; and that all difi'erences sbouhl be ad- 
justed by a congress. 'Phis congress, which was bolden at 
Soissons, produced the treaty of Seville, wliicli was strongly 
promoted by the conciliatory sjnrit of Sir Hobort Walpole, 
though it did not highly please the English in general, 
who lamented tiiat it was not sulficiently agreeable to the 
emperor. 

During these negotiations died George I., a pru- 
11. %dent and virtuous prince, whose attachment to his 


'llieresa, liciress to the extensive dominion?; of the house of Austria. 
Brnmlrhonrgt tome ii. 
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German dominions, wliicli lias been raucli magnified, was 
by tlie Tories made subservient to the purpose ofigrender- 
ing him odious to the English nation. He was succeeded 
by his son, George II., whose acet'ssion made no alteration 
in the system of Rritish^politics. 'Hie administration wa^ 
wisely continued in tlie hands of the Whigs, the only true 
friends to the Protestant succession, or to the principles of 
the Revolution : and the same ^Pory faction, which had at- 
tempted to tliwart the measures, and overturn the throne, 
of the first George, continued its violent opposition in par- 
liament, during' the earlier part of the reign of George II. 
I'lie lieads of this faction (sir William M'yndham, Mr. 
8lupj)en, Mr. Hnngerford, and others), being men of 
great abilities, were soon joined liy some disgusted eour- 
ti(*rs, of e(pial, if not suj)erior, talents; who hojied, by 
such coalition, to humble their successful rivals, and pro- 
cure the highest eiiijiloyments of the state. Mr. Pnlteney, 
ihe finest sjieaker of the house of commons, and lately a 
member of administration, already made one of their imm- 
bor. Lord Garieret and the earl of Chesterfield, the most 
distinguislied orators in tin* house of peers, afteiaNurd joined 
the phalanx. 

'riiis powerful body, by continually opjioslng the mea- 
sures of government, and passionately railing against con- 
tinental connexions, soon acquired great jmpularity, and 
at last became formidable to the throne. 'Phe patriotic, 
or Country Party, as the members in ojiposition afteeted 
to call tliemselves, were always ])redieting l>eggarv and 
ruin in the midst of profound peace and great national 
prosperity ; and a small standing arm\ , which it was thought 
[)rudent to keep up, w^ns represented as an engine of de- 
spotism. 'Pho liberties of the people were believed by 
many to be in ganger. Hut those liberties, or at least the 
freedom of the constitution, sufiered more from a per- 
nicious system' of domestic policy, wliich that violent oppo- 
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sition at first rendered necessary, than from the dreaded 
military^Bstablishmcnt. 

When tlie wheels of government are clogged, and the 
machine rendered almost stationary, by the arts of an am- 
bitious faction, the whole iiifliieiiee of the crown must be 
employed to accelerate their motion. The force of oppo- 
sition must be broken ; its ablest members must be drawn 
over to the side of royalty, by the emoluments of office or 
the splendour of titles ; by the highest honours and employ- 
ments of the state. If this cannot be effected, if nothing 
less will content their pride than an entirely new arrange- 
ment of the servants of the crown, a measure always dis- 
agreeable to a sovereign, and often dangerous, as it may be 
attended with the loss of his throne; — if the heads of oppo- 
sition cannot be overawed, or induced to change sides, 
without a total change of administration, the king must 
either resign his mhiister, or that minister must secure a 
majority in the national assembly by other ineaihs No 
minister ever understood these means better than sir Robert 
Walpole. Possessed of great abilities, aiid utterly destitute 
of principle, he made no scruple of employing the money 
voted by parliament in corrupting its members. Having 
discovered that almost every man had his price, he bought 
many; and, to gain more, he let loose the wealth of the 
treasury at elections The fountain of liberty was poisoned 
in its source. 

This, my dear Pliilij), is an evil interwoven with the very 
frame of our mixed government, and which renders it in 


*3 .Some men of efitriotif principles have fondly imagined, that a good minister 
must always be able to command such a majority, merely by the rc'ctitude of his 
measures; but ex? trience has evinced, that, in factious times, all the weight of 
^government u often necessary to carry even the best measures. 

“ ‘‘■To destroy Briush liberty,” says lord Bolingbroke, ‘^witli an anny of 
Britons, is not a measure so sure of success as some pcOj>Ic may believe. To 
a>rrupt the parliann , j is a blower, but a more cfFectual, method.” Dissert* on 
rurtks, Letter x. 
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some respects, inferior to a mere monarchy, regulated hy 
laws, wJiere corruption can never become a necessary en- 
gine of state. To say, that it is absolutely necessary in our 
goverfjinent, w^ould perhaps be going too far ; but experience 
proves, that it has generally been thought so, since the 
Revolution, wdien the powers of the crown were abridged. 

I he opportunity which able ainl ambitious men have, by 
the freedom of debate in parliament, and wliieli they have 
seldom failed to exercise, of obstructing our public mea- 
sures, renders the lujUicncc of the crown in some degree 
necessary : find that is but a more refined species of cor- 
ruption., or a juilder name for the same thing. 

Our j)atriolic ancestors, who so gloriously struggled for 

I he abolition of the more dangeroiis j)arts of the prerogative, 
cerlainiy did not for(*s(‘e tlie weiglit of this enslaving in- 

II lienee, which the entire management of an immense public 
revenue has thrown into the scale of government, by giving 
rise to sucli'a multitude of olfieers, created by, and removc- 
al)le at, the royal jileasure ; and by the iTequeiit opj)ortunities 
of confen ing particular obligations, by jireference in loans, 
lotlery-tiekets, contracts, and other pecuniary transactions; 
an influence too great for human virtue to withstand, and 
which, it may be affirmed, has left us little juore than the sha- 
dow of a free constitution The Revolution was, in various 
respects, a precipitate measure. It guarded only against the 

Nothing,” iis lord nolingbrokc justly remarks, can destroy the consti- 
tution ot’ Britain, hut the people of Britain ; and uhcne\er the pei'ple of* Britain 
hcfome so degenerate and base, as to be induced l)y corruption (for tlicy m'c no 
longer in danj^er ot being awed i>y prcn>gative) to choose persons to represent 
them in parliament, whom they have ^ound by ^ \perience to he under an influence 
arising from private interest, dependents upon a eouit, and (lie creatures of a 
minister; or others, who arc unknown to the people that elect them, and bring 
no recommendation but that which they cjirry in their purses ; thcri will that trite 
proverbial speech be verified in our ease, that iuc corruj}i}oHS oj Ihc hcni iniN^i^s 
tire the icorfif ; for then will that very change in the stote of property and power, 
which improved our constil'Uion so much, cu iribute to llic destiuction of it.'’ 
Dis}>rrt.o)f Pat < icy. I.cllcv xvii. 
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direct encroaclinieiits of the crown. The subsequent pro- 
visions were few: and the Whigs, formerly so jealous of 
liberty, were afterward so fully employed, one while in 
combating their political enemies, in order to preserve the 
parliamentary settlement of the crown, and at another in 
opposing the violent faction occasioned by the Hanoverian 
succession, which it had been their great object to bring 
about, that they had no leisure to attend to the new bias of 
the constitution. In their anxiety for the security of that 
succession, stimulated by the lust of power, they .shamefully 
neglected the iiulependej]ce of ])arliament, as well as the 
freedom of elections, in which it has its origin, till the 
malady u as too inveterate to admit of a speedy cure. The 
Septennial liill was a cruel stal) to libert}'. 

I^et us not, however, despair. Some acts of a later 
period, for regulating elections, and for excluding from 
the house of commons contractors and money-jobbers, 
will contribute to restore, if not to perfect, tlie Rritisli 
constitution, Rut the friends of monarchy will perhaps 
question, whether an independent ])arliament Mould l)c a 
public good in tJiis licentious kingdom ? And tliat (juestion 
is not without its difficulties, wc know, that coirup-- 

timi is a public evil s that it is the parent of liceutlousness^ 
and of every enslaving vice. And as the reigning family 
is now fully established on tJie throne, witliout a compe- 
titor, government hapj)ily can have no occasion for undue 
influence to promote any salutary measure. I shall, tlicre- 
fore, conclude my oKservatioiis on this subject with the 
memorable m ords of lord Bolingbroke : — TJie Integrity 
of parliament is a kind of PALLAn/i;^r, a tutelary god- 
dess, who protects our state " — and wdienever she is 
finally removed, we must bid adieu to all the blessings of a 
free people. The forms of our constitution, and the names 


JHsisert. oh Parlies^ Letter x. 
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of its diflFereiit branches, may remain, but we shall not be, 
on that account, the less slaves. 

In consequence of the treaty of Seville, which was re- 
luctantly confirmed by the emperor, who agreed to a new 
treaty at Vienna, the S])anish troops, in the name of Don 
Carlos, took quiet j>o.s.scs.sioii of the duchies of ^ 
Parma and Placentia, the succession becoming 1731. 
vacant, and the former prince withdrawing his troops. By 
the treaty of Vienna, the emperor also agreed, that the 
(^stend company should be totally dissolved, on condition 
tliat the contracting powers in the treaty of Seville sliould 
guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction, or that solemn law by 
which he had secured to his female heirs the succession to 
the lu'reditary dominions of the house of Austria, in case of 
his dying without male issue. 'l1io proposal was acceded 
to; and the peace of Europe coutimied undisturbed, till the 
death of Augustus king of l\>lamD’. 

On this event, Stanislaus Leeziuski, whom Charles XII. 
had invested witli the sovereignty of Poland, and ^ 

whom Peter the Croat had dethroned, u as a se- *733. . 
cond time chosen king, being* recommended by the king 
of France, to whom liis daughter was married. But the 
emperor, assisted hy the Russians, obliged the Poles to 
proceed to a new election. I'he elector of Saxony (son of 
the late king of Poland), who had married the emperor’s 
niece, u as raised to the throne ; and Slanislaus was again 
constrained to relinquish his crown. 

n I'hat prince, wlien Mirpn'setl l>y death, w is nccnpicd witli a ded^n ot‘ ren- 
dering tlic crown of Poland hereditary in his family, ^\’'ith this view he had 
planned a division of the Polish ddminion.s, hoping (hereby to quiet the jealousy 
of his neighbours. The project, however, he knew to be impracticable, without 
the concurrence of the king of Prussia. lie, tlierefore, desired Prederic IT. to 
send him the marechal dc Grumkou, that he might open his mind to him. Each 
being anxious to discover the sentiments of his companion, they promoted the 
intoxication of each other; and this bacchanalian interview was followed by the 
death of the king, and a Ht of sickness in Grumkou , from whicli he never reco- 
vered. {Menu (k IJi andchonrfr^ tome ii.) Augustus was endowed with extra- 
ordinary bodily strength, a sound understanding, a social di^posilil)lJ, .•tnd many 
))rincely accoinplishincnts. 
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Though tlie distance of liis situation, and the pacific 
disposition of Iiis minister, prevented the king of France 
from yielding effectual support to his father-in-law, a 
sense of Ids own dignity determined lain to take revenge 
upon rtiarles VJ. for the insult he liad suffered in- the 
person of that unfortunate jirince. He accordingly en- 
tered into an alliance with the kings of Spain and Sardiida, 
Avho also thouglit themselves aggrieved ; and a war began 
in Italy and on the frontiers of Germany. The king of 
Great-Britain, who anxiously observed the politics of the 
cemtinent, wished to engage in this war, as a supporter 
of the interests of the emperor; but his minister warmly 
and eflectually remonstrated against such interference, and 
also dissuaded George from concluding an alliance witli 
the Daiii.sh and Swedish sovereigns. riie duke of Ber- 
wick ]>assed the llhine, at the head of the I' rench army-) 
A Yi. reduced Fort Kelil. He afterwards invested 

iya4. rhilipsburg, in the face of the imperial forci*s-) 

#bile the count de. Belleisle made himself master of 
'IVaerbach. 'Jhe duke was kilh'd by a cannon ball, in 
visiting the trenches yet Pjiilipsburg was taken. The 
marquis d’Asfeld, wdio succeeded to the command as ^he 


The duke of Berwick is justly reputed one of ihc greatest of modern com- 
manders. No general ever Iiad tlie coup-tVa il quicker or more accurate : eitijcr 
to discover, in battle, tlie blunders of an enemy, uiul make those decisive move- 
ments that carry victory with them ; or, in a campaign, to observe and take advan- 
tage of positions, on whicii the success of the wlude depends. IJis character in 
private life, though not less worthy of admiration, is less known. It was im- 
possible,” says Montesquieu, “ to behold him, and not to be in love with virtue, 
so evident were tranquillity and happiness in his soul. No man ever knew better 
how to avoid excesses ; or, if I may so express myself, to keep clear of the snares 
of virtue. He had a great fund of religion, ajid was fond of the clergy, but could 
not bear to be gn: erned by them. No man ever followed more strictly those 
j)rcccpts of the (iosptl which are most troublesome to men of the world ; no man, 
in a w'ord, ever practised religion so much, and talked of it so little. He never 
spoke ill of any one, nor bestowed any praise iipoii tliose whom he did not think 
deserving of »r. In iho works of riulaicli I have .‘d ii, at a distance, what great 
men were; in him I behold, at a nearer view% what they arc.” Skclvh of u ft 
il'nlorUal r'UHf'pijf ic. 
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oldest lieutenant-general, continued the operations of the 
siege in the sight of prince Eugene ; and in spite of the 
efforts of that experienced general, and the overflowings of 
the Rhine, the place was forced to surrender. 

The French and their allies were no less successful in 
Italy. The count do Monteinar having gained a complete 
victory over the Imperialists at Ritonto in the province of 
Rari, the Spaniards afterward carried every thing before 
them; and, in two campaigns, became masters of Naples 
ami Sicily. Meanwhile the forces of France and Piedmont, 
under the experienced Villars and the king of Sardinia, 
took Milan and other important places. Hie mareclial dc 
Uoigny, who succeeded \'illars, defeated the Imperialists 
under the walls of Parma, after an obstinate battle, June 
in wllicli tlie count de Merci, the Austrian general, 21). 
was killed. The Imperialists were again worsted Sept. 
at (luaslalla, where the prince of Wirtemberg was 19. 
slain. In tlu'sc two engagements the emperor lost above 
eight thousand men ; and the victors arc said to have lost 
an equal number. 

Discouraged by these defeats, the court of Vienna sig- 
nified a desire of peace ; and, as this was tlie sincere and 
constant wish of cardinal Fleury, preliminaries ^ ^ 
were signed in the following year. It was stipii- ^735. 
luted, that Stanislaus should renounce his pretensions to 
tin* throne of Poland, in consideration of the cession of the 
♦luchy of Lorrafti, which he shoidd enjoy during life, and 
which, after his death, should be re-united to the crown 
of France; that the duke of Lorrain should have Tuscany, 
in exchange for his hereditary dominions, and that Louis 
slionhl ensure to liim an annual revenue of three millions 
five hundred thousand livres, till the death of the graml- 
duke John Chiston, the last prince of the house of Medicis: 
that the emperor should ackuowli dge Don Carlos as king 
ol the two ^Sicilies, and accept the ducliies of Parma and 
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Placentia, as an indemnification for these two kingdoms; 
and that lie slioiild cede to the king of Sardinia (who ad- 
vanced ]>re tensions to the whole dueliy of Milan) the No- 
varese and the Tortonese provinces. In consideration of 
these cessions, the king of France agreed to restore all his 
coiKpiests in Germany, and to guaranty the Pragmatic 
^Sanction 

A. IX Before these stipulations were improved into a 
173(i. definitive tn'aty, a new war broke out on tlie con- 
fines of Europe and Asia, in which tlie emperor found liirn- 
self involved. Provoked at the incursions of the Tartars, 
as well as at the neglect of all renionstiances on that subject, 
the empress of Russia ^ resolved to do herself justice. She 
accordingly ordered Lasci, one of her generals, to attack 
A/oph, which he reduced; while the count do Munich, 
with another army, forced the lines of Preko]), and ravaged 
the Crimea with fire and sword. In tlie next campaign 
A. IX Mnnicli invested Oczakolf, whicli was defended 
17^7. by throe thousand .Tauisaries and seven thousand 
Bosniaes. A bomb iiaving set fire to the powder magazine, 
it immediately blew uji, and eonnnunicated its contents to 
many of the lionses. 'I he Russian general seised this op- 
portunity of storming tlic town ; and tlie Turks, unable 
to recover from their consternation, or to fight on narrow 
ramparts contiguous to buildings that wore in flames, tamely 
suffered themselves to be cut to pieces ‘b 

The rapid successes of the Russians awakened the ambi^ 
tioii of tlie court of Vienna, which was bound, by treaty, 
to assist that of Peterslnng against the Porte. The em- 
peror was encouraged to believe, that, if lie should attack 
tke Turks on the side of Hungary, wliile the Russians 

Voltaire. — Tindal. — Smollett. 

a® Anne (niece to Peter the Great), who had been raised to the throne in 
1730, after the j^hort rci; 5 n of the mudi-Iaiucntcil youth Peter II. the grandson 
of the illustrious czar. ‘ - 

Mirn. dc Jirandchotir^^ tome ii. " 
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continued to press them near the Black Sea, the Ottoman 
empire might he subverted. Prophecies wore oven pro- 
pagated, that the period ^fatal to the Crescent liad at last 
arrived, Ihit these propliecies a;id the emperor’s ambitions 
hopes proved illusory. The Turks turned their princij^al 
force toward Hungary. The imperial generals were un- 
successful in the field: several imj)ortant places were lost; 
Belgrade was besic'ged; and Charles, wisliing to put an 
end to a war from which he reaped nothing but disgrace, 
had recourse to the mediation of France. M. de d 
\' illeneuvo, the French ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, accordingly repaired to tlu‘ 'Furkish camp ; and 
the Russian empress, though recently victorious at Choezim, 
afraid of being deserted by her ally, and left to support 
alone the whole w eight of the Avar, also had recourse to 
negotiation. * 

In consecjuence of this pacific disposition in the Christian 
allies, the Turks, so lately devoted to destruction, o))taincd 
an advantageous peac(‘. Tlie emperor ceded to the grand 
signor Belgrade ami tlie w hole province of Servia, w ith the 
Austrian Walachia.; and the coiitraeting powers agreed, 
that the Danube and tlie Save should, in future, be the 
boundaries of the two empires. Azo})h was left to the 
czarina, on condition tliat its fortifications should be de- 
molished; and the aueieiit limits hetw^eeu the Russian and 
Turkish empires w'ore re-established. 

80011 after this peace w^as signed, the emperor Oct. 20, 
died; and the disputed succession to his Jiere- 
ditary dominions kindled anew tae flames of w^ar in Europe. 
But before w^e enter upon ihat important sid>ject, 1 must 
give you, my dear son, a short account of the inaiitimc war 
which had already commenced between Spain and Great- 
Britaiii ; and, in order to make the grounds of the rupture 
distinctly understood, it will be noM'ssary to continue onr 
view of the progress of navigation, commerce, and colo- 
nisation. 
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Of the Pro^'rcss of Navigation^ Commerce^ and Colonisa- 
tion^ from the Year 1C()0, to the Year 1739, when Spain 
and Great Britain engaged in a Maritime War^ occa- 
sioned hij certain Commercial Disputes — an Account of 
the principal Kvents of that War — the Reduction of Porto 
Bello y the Siege of Carthagena, and the Expedition of 
Commodore Anson to the South Sea. 

WiK linve seen, toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century, tlic English and Dutch in possession of almost the 
whole trade of tlic univ'ersc. But the Dutch commerce 
receh'ed a sev ere vv'ouud from the Knglish Xav igatioii Act, 
passed by the commonwealth parliament, in 16.il ; and the 
two W'ars betw'eeu England and Holland, in the reign of 
Charles 1 1., reduced still lower the tradt* of the Ibiited 
Provinces, ddieir trade to the East Indies, iiowaw er, con- 
tinued to flourish, while that of England remained in a 
languishing condition till after the lUwolution. But this 
disadv’antag*e on the jiart of England was aiujily compensated 
by the population, culture, and extension of lu.-r ijoloniv^s in 
North America and the West Indies, which began to con- 
sume a v'ast quantity of ICiirojiean goods; and b}" a great 
and lucrative trade to Spain, Portugal, and Turkey h 
During no former or subse(pient period, indc'ed, did Eng- 
land make such a rapid progress in commerce and riches, 
as during that inglorious one, which followx'd the Restora- 
tion, and terminated with the exjiulsion of the house of 
Stuart^; though .she found at that time a formidable rival 

* England pent n.jnually lo rln; liuvant about twenty thousand piccc.s of 
woollen cloth. 

« ilavenant affirms, iliut tlie shipping of England was more than doubled 
during those Iweniy.fight years. {Dhconrse mt the Public Itevenucs, part ii.) 
And we learn from sii iosiah Ehild, that in IQMl, tlierc were on th« Exchange 
more men worth ten thousand pounds, than tlitre were, in 1650 , worth oitc 
tlioiisand. Prirf Obsert'af ions^ Sic. 
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ill Franco, and a rival whoso encroacliinents wore not suf- 
tioiently repressed "by her pusillanimous and pensioiuMl 
inonarchs. 

By the great ("olbert, who introduced order into tlie 
French finances in the early part of the reign of Louis 
XIV., who encouraged the arts, promoted manufactures, 
and may be said to have created the French navy, an h"ast 
India company was erected in This coin])any, wliich 

founded its ])rinci])al settlenumt at Pondicherry, on tlie 
coast of Coromandel, never attained any high degree of 
])ros]Hnity, notwithstanding* the eoiinteiiauce shown to it by 
government. At last, in eonsequeuc(' of l.aw’s Missisippi 
scheme, it was united with tlie West India company, udiich 
liad been formed in the same year witli the Oriental society, 
and Mas also in a languishing condition. A separation 
after\vai<l took place. '^I'lie ^^'est India company M*as ju- 
diciously abolished, as a ])c'rnicious mono[)oly and tin* 
h'rench trade to tin' blast Indies became, for a tinu', of 
some imj)ortauce, while that to tlie West ladies flourislied 
greatly when it became free. 

But France is chiefly indebted for lier wealth and coni- 
merce to the genius and industry of Jier numerous inliabit- 
ants, and to the jiroduce of an extensive and naturally 
fertile territory. Her wine, her brandy, her raisins, her 
olives, have been long in request: and by her ingenious 
manufactures, estaldished or encouraged by Colbert, her 
gold and silver stufls, her tapestry, her carpets, her silks, 
velvets, laces, linen, mud toys, sln‘ laid all Euro])e, and 
indeed the greater part of the world, under contribution 
for half a century, Colberi extended his att» ntion also to 
the mannfaciure of wool; and the French, by fabricating 

Exclusive companies may sometimes be useful to nourish iiu infant trade, 
where tlie market is umler the dominion of foreij^n and barbarous princes ; but 
where the trade is between diflereiit parts of j ; v.- dominions of tlie same prince, 
under the protection of liis laws, and is carried on by his own subjects with goods 
wrought in bis own kingdom, such compariiei: .arc not only absurd in tlieir nature, 
but are also injurious to commercial prosperity. 
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lighter clotlis, by employing’ more taste and fancy in the 
colours, and by the superior convenience of tlie ports of 
Toulon and Marseilles, soon acquired the chief command 
of the trade of Turkey, formerly so beneficial to England. 
The same, and other circumstances, procured them a great 
sliare in the trade of Spain and Portugal 

The prosperity of the French manufactures, however, 
received a temporary check, from the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, in 1685. The jiersecuted Protestants, 
to the number of almost a million, who had been chiefly 
em])loyed in these mainifa(*tures, took refuge in England, 
Holland, and other countries, where they could enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion; carrying with tiiem their 
arts and ingenuity, and even the fruits of their industry to 
a very great amount, in gold and silver. They" were much 
caressed iji England, where tliey" iniproved or introduced 
the inanufacture of hats, of silk, and of linen. The im- 
portation of those articles from Frunec was soon prohibited, 
as inconsistent with iiiitional interest; the culture of flax 
was encouraged: raw silk was imported from Italy and 
Cliina; beaver skins were procurecl from Hudson^s Bay, 
where settlements had been established, and where all sorts 
of furs were found ia the greatest }>lenty, and of the most 
excellent quality . Watch-work was executiMl, iu England, 
with distinguished <'legance aiul exactness, as were also 
other kinds of machinery", cutlery, ajul jewellery : the cotton 
manufacture, now so higldy p(»rfected, was introduced; and 
toy^s of every species were at length^finished with so imich 
taste and facility as to become an article of exportutioii, 
even to the European coiitiueiit, and privately to France 
itself, the birth-place of fashion, and the nursery of splendid 
bagatelles. 

In the moan time, the Ejiglish and French colonies, in 
North America, enlarged their boundaries, and increased 


And'.M'son’s Ifixf. of (,'oinmi^'rcr, v(*l. ii. 
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in wealth and population. The. French colony of Canada, 
or New Franco, was angmentod by the settlement of I.ou- 
isiaiia; and a line of communication was established, before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, from the inoutli of 
tlie river St. Laurence to that of the Missisip})i. The Kn- 
glish colonies, more populous and cultivated, extended 
along tJie sea-coast, from the Bay of Fiindy to the river 
Alatamaha, on the frontiers of Florida. New England fur- 
nished masts and yards for the royal na^'y, as well as tim- 
ber for other iisjes ; New York and New Jersey, formerly 
known by the name of Nova Boigia, eoiKjnered from tlie 
Dutch in IbiiLaiid Ih'nnsylv^aida, settled in 1 08], produced 
ahuiidant crops of corn, and a variety of otlier articles for 
the Knropean mjirkets, ^as well iis for the supply of the 
English islands in the West Indies; the tobacco of Virgi’.na 
and Maryland vras a staph* eaniinodity. in lugli request, 
and a great source of revenue ; aJid the two Carolinas, by 
tlie culture of rice ar.d imligo, ;\r»d the nuaudacturc of lar, 
])itcli, and turnon line, so necessary to a naval and commer- 
cial people, soon beciime of vast importance. 

But the most beneficial trade of botli nations arose from 
their colonies in tlie ^'/est Indies. The ricli produce of 
those islands, being carried in the ships of the mother- 
countries, aft'orded em})loyment to a groat number of sea- 
men ; and as the inhabitants, who did not even make their 
own wearing-apparel, or the common implements of luis- 
bandry, were supplied with clothing of all kinds, house- 
hold furniture, tools, toys, and even the luxuries of the 
table, from Europe, the intercourse was active, and pro- 
ductive of mutual prosperity and happiness, d he islands 
in the American Archipelago, in a wortl, were the prime 
marts for French and English manufactures, and furnished 
the nations to which they belonged, in their sugar, rum, 
cotton, coffee, cocoa, and other articics, witli a more valu- 
able exchange than tha t of gold. 

Nor are those islaiuis wholly destitute of the precious 

V 


VOL. IV. 
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metals, wliicb liowcver are not found there in abundance. 
An inquiry into this subject will lead us to many curious 
particulars in the liistory of the West Indies, and prove, at 
the same time, a necessary introduction to the maritime war 
between England and Spain, which broke out in 1739. 

After the failure of the mines of Hispaniola, which 
were never very rich, and tlie conquest of the extensive 
empires of Mexico and Peru, where the precious metals 
were found in the greatest profusion, that valuable island 
was entirely neglected by the Spaniards. The greater 
part of its once flourishing cities were deserted by their 
inhabitants, and tlie few planters that remained sunk into 
the most enervating* indolence. It possessed, however, a 
very considerable jun tion of the necessaries, and not a few 
of the luxuries, of life. All the European aiiinmls had 
multiplied exce edingly, but especially tl»e borued cattle, 
which bad become in a manner wild, and wandered about 
in large drox es, w ithout any regular owner. Allured by 
these eonvenieiuH s, many French and llhigllsh adventurers, 
since know n by tlie name of Buccaneers or Frt'ebooters, 
liad taken possession of the small island of Tortuga as early 
as the year 1G32, and fouml little diflieulty, under such 
favourable circuinslancevS, of establishiiig themselves on tlie 
northern coasts of Mis]»anioIa. They at first subsisted 
chiefly by the hunting of wild cattle. Part of the beef 
they ate fresh, part they dried, and the liides they sold 
to the masters of such vessels as came upon the coast; 
W'ho furnished them, in return, with clothes, liquors, fire- 
arms, powder, and shot ^ But the wild cattle at length 

'' The dress of the Buccaneers consisted of a shirt (lipped in the blood of-tho 
animals they had slain; a pair of trowsers, dirtier than the shirt; a leathern 
girdle, from which imng a loose sabre, and some Dutch knives ; a hat without 
any rini, except a dap before, in order to enable them to pull it off ; shoes made 
of raw hides, but no stockings. These barbarous men, the outcasts of civil 
society, were dcnoiiiioatcd liitccancr.rs^ because they dried with snadke, conform- 
ably to the custom of the savages, part of the flesh of tlie cattle they had killed, 
in places denomin itcd hnccans in the language of the natives. Hist^ Geu. (/(■«' 
Vojlit^rs, tome xv. 
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becoming scarce, the Buccaneers were under the necessity 
of turning their industry to other objects. Such as were 
more sober-minded than tlie rest applied themselves to the 
cultivation of tlio ground, which abundantly requited their 
toil ; while those of a bold and restless disposition asso- 
ciated themselves with pirates and outlaws of all nations, 
and formed the most terrible band of ravagers that ever 
infested the ocean. To these ravagers, however, rendered 
famous by their courage and their crimes, France and 
England were indebted, in some measure, for the prospe- 
rity of their settlements in the West Indies. 

Nothing could aj)pear less formidable than the first ar- 
maments of the |)iiatical Buccaneers, who took the name 
o^ Brothers of the Coast. Having* formed themselves, like 
the hunters of wild cattle, into small societies, they made 
their excursions in ojjeii boats, which generally contained 
between twenty and thirty men, exposed to all the intem- 
peratnre of the climate; to the burning heat of the day, 
and the cliilling damps of the nigiit. Tlio natural incon- 
veniences, coiiiiocted with this mode of life, were augmented 
by those arisiiig from tlieir licentious disposition. 

A love of freedom, which, duly regulated, cannot be too 
much cherished, rendered the Buccaneers averse to all 
those restraints which civilised men usually^ impose on each 
other for their common happiness ; and as the authority 
%vhich they had conferred on their captain was chiefly con- 
fined to giving orders in battle, they^ lived in the greatest 
disorder. Like savages, having no apprehension of want, 
nor taking any care to guard agaiT^ t famine by prudent 
(economy^, they were frequently exposed to the extremities 
of hunger and thirst* But deriving, even from their dis- 
tresses, a courage superior to every danger, the sight of a 
sail transported them to a degree of phrensy. They seldom 
deliberated on the mode of attack ; but their custom was 
to board the ship as soon as pos.sible. The smallness of 
their own vessels, and their dt^xterity in managing them, 
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preserved tliein from the fire of the enemy. They pre- 
sented only to tlie broadside of a sliip their slender prows, 
filled with expert marksmen, who fired at the enemy’s port- 
lioles with such exactness, as to confouiui tlie most expe- 
rienced gunners. And when they could fix their grappling 
tackle, the largest trading vessels were generally obliged 
to strike 

Althoucgii the Ihiccaiieers, when uiuler the pressure of 
necessity, at lacked the shi}>s'<if every nation, those belong- 
ing* to tlie subjects of Spain were more especially marked 
out as the objects of tlieir |>iracy. TJiey tliought that the 
cruelties wliieli the Sj aniavds Inul exercised on the natives 
of the New V/<*iub were a snliicient ap<dogy for any vio- 
lence tiiat could ho cenunirteil against them. Accommo- 
dating theii' cojiscieiice to this beiii'f, wliicli, perha‘])s, uji- 
known to was latlier dictated by flic richnc.ys 

of the verbals tliUn hy any real sense* of religion 

or eep.iily, t'.ioy no\ er eiril*arl;ed. in .'.n exju^dilion without 
publicly |U'aying to lU’uvi n for i-s siucc'^s ; nor did they 
ever return loadc'd vitli booty, without solemnly returning 
thanks to God for their good fortune 

This booty was originally carried to the island of Tor- 
tuga, the common rendezvous of the Ihieeaneers, and tlien 
their only place of safety. But afterward the French went 

• //is/. Gn/, (frs Vov.fjsr.i, ubi sKp. lit f* of (hr Jiurctntrrrs^ part i. ebap. vi. 

7 Id. ibid. This is a nirious ])irturc of ttic inco istoncy of hiinian nature, and 
a striking proof bow little connexion there fiTijuently i.s l)etwccn religion ai^d nio 
iaJify I a truth whiclj is farther illustrated by a Jxniarkable anecdote. “ One of 
the chief causes of our disagreement,” says an enlightened Frei.‘l)Ooter, speaking 
of the quarrels between the Frenclj and English Uuccaneer.s, in their expedition 
to the Souili-Sea, “ was the imptclu of the Engli!^ for they made no scruple, 
when they got into a chr.rch, to cut (hnvn the drmx of a crucifix with their 
sahrrs, or to shoot tVieTo down with tlieir fusils and pistols, hr ui .sing and mnim- 
ing the imngrs of the saints in ll‘e same manner!” {Voif. dex Flibust, 
Kavencau do Lursr^an.) But it does not appear that those devout plunderers, 
who were shocked a' ? reing the image of a saint maimed^ were more tender than 
the Engli.;h Buccaneers of the or property of iXxQir fe^loW’-creaturcs^ or 

that the)* often atteirtptcd to re.^train their impious associates from acts of »«- 
juHicr or 'nihuvuiiiifa. 
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to some of the ports of Hispaniola, m liere tliey had esta- 
blished themselves in defiance of the Spaniards, and the 
English to those of Jamaica, where they could disjuise of 
their prizes to more advantage, and expend their money 
more agreeably, either in business or ph'asure. 

Before the distribution of the spoil, efieli advanitiirer lield 
up his hand, and protested he had secreted nothing of 
what he had taken ; and if any one was convicted of per- 
jury, a case that seldom occurred, lie was punished in a 
manner M’hich seems to deserve the imitation of better 
men. He was ex[)elled from llie community, and left, as 
soon as an opportunity ofl'ered, upon some desert island, 
as a wretcli unworthy to live in society, e\’eii with the de- 
stroyers of their species ! 

After jirovidiiig for the sick, the wounded, the maimed, 
and settling their s(‘veral shares, tlie Buceaneers indulged 
themselves in all kinds of licentiousness. Their debauches 
were limited only by the want which tiieir prodigality oc- 
easioiH?d. if they wore asked wliat satisfaction they could 
find ill dissipating so rapidly what they had earned with so 
much jeopardy, they made this ingenious reply: — ^‘Ex- 
posed as wo are to a variety of perils, onr life is very dif- 
ferent from that of other men. Why shouhl we, who are 
alive to-day, and run the hazard of being de;id to-mor- 
row", think of hoarding y — Studious only of enjoying the 
])resent hour, w e never think of that w hich is to rome 
This has ever been the language of men in such eircuni- 
staiices : the desire of passing life in indulgence and dissi- 
jiation, not solicitude for the preservation of existence, 
seems to increase in proportion to the danger of losing it. 

Tlic ships iliat s||icd from Europe to America seldom 
tempted the avidity of the first Buecaneers, as the mer- 
clmiuUse they carried could not readily have boon sold in 
tlie West Indies in those early tim s. But they eagerly 

• Iliat, fh'H. (Irs tomo xv. liv. vii. i'h- »• 
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watched the Spanish vessels on their return to Europe, 
knowing that they were partly laden with treasure. They 
usually followed the galleons and flota, employed in trans- 
porting the produce of the mines of Mexico and Peru, as 
for as the channel of Bahama ; and if, by any accident, a 
ship was separated from the fleet, they instantly beset her, 
and she rarely escaped them. They even ventured to at- 
tack several ships at once ; and the Spaniards, who consi- 
dered them as dtemons, and trembled at their a])proach, 
commonly surrendered, if they came to close quarters*'. 

A remarkable instance of this timidity on one side, and 
temerity on the otlier, occurs in the history of Peter Lc- 
grand, a native of Dieppe, who, with a small vessel, carry- 
ing no more than twenty-eight men and four guns, iiad the 
boldness to attack the vice-admiral of the galleons. Re- 
solved to conquer or die, and having exacted an oath to 
the same purpose from Ids crew, lie ordered the car[)eiiter 
to bore a hole in the side of his own vessel, that all hope 
ot escape might be cut oJf. This was no sooner done than 
he boarded the Spanish ship, with a sword in one hand, 
and a pistol in the other : and, hearing down all resistance, 
entered the great cabin, attended by the most desperate 
of his associates. He there found the admiral surrounded 
by his ofheers ; })resented a j)istol to his breast, and orderetl 
1dm to surrender. IMeanwhile the rest of the Buccaneers 
took possession of the gpim-room, and seised the arms. 
Struck witii terror and amazement, the Sjianiards de- 
manded quarter‘d Parallel examples are numerous in the 
history of the Buccaneers, 

Ihc Spaniards, almost reduced to despair, on finding 
themselves contiinmlly harassed by thQ|e ravagers, diminish- 
ed the numbi^r of their ships ; and the colonies relinquished 
their connexions with each other. These liundliating pre- 
cautions, however, served but to increase tJie boldjiess of the 

Hist, Gf u. (Irs Vvifnf^c.s^ tome xv. liv. vii. eh. i. 

* i/n/. of the Jincvainrr^. part i. rliap. vii. 
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Buccaneers. They had liitherto invaded the Spanisii set- 
tlements only to procure provisions ; but no sooner did 
they find their captures decrease, than tliey determined to 
procure by land that wealth which the sea denied them. 
TJiey accordingly formed themselves into larger bodies, 
and plundered many of the richest and strongest towns in 
the New World. Maracaybo, Carnpeachy, Vera Cruz, 
Porto Bello,. and Carthagena, on this side of the continent, 
severely felt the effects of tlieir fury; and Ouayaquil, 
Panama, and many other places on the coasts of the South 
Sea, were not more fortunate in their resistance, or treated 
with greater lenity''. In a word, the Buccaneers, the 
most extraordinary set of men that ever appeared upon 
the face of tlie globe, but wdiose duration was transitory, 
subjected to tlieir arms, without a regular system of go- 
vernment, witliout laws, without any permanent subordi- 
nation, and even without revenue, cities and castles which 
had baffled the utmost efforts of national force; and if 
conquest, no"^ plunder, had been their object, they w'ould 
in all prol)ability have made themselves alisolute masters of 
Spanisii America. 

Among the Buccaiu'crs who first acquired distinction in 
this new mode of |)lundering, was Monthars, a gentleman 
of Languedoc. Having by chance, in liis infancy*, met 
with a circumstaiilial, and perhaps e.xaLCgeratcd, account 
of the cruelties practised by the i^'paniards in the conquest 
of the New World, he conceived a strong antipathy against 
a nation that liad committed so many enormities. His 
heated imagination, which he loved to indulge, continually 
represented to him innumerable mnl /nudes of innocent 
people, murdered l|y a brood of savi^^e moustors nursed 
in the mountains of Castile. He fancied that the unhappy 
victims called upon him for vengeance : he longed to cm- 
brue his hands in Spanish blood, an i to retaliate the cruel- 


n Uhl. of the JJitnuheers* pari i. ii. — JJhL Gt n. (/o . , ubi sup. 
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tics of the Spaniards, on the same shores where they had 
been perpetrated. He accordingly embarked on board a 
French ship bound to the West Indies, and joined the 
Buccaneers, wliose natural ferocity he inflamed. Hiimdiiity 
in him became the source of the most unfeeling barbarity. 
The Spaniards suffered so much from his fury, that he 
acquired the name of the Exte^'minaior 

Michael de Basco and Francis Lolonois were also greatly 
renoAvned for their exploits, both by sea and land. I'heii’ 
most important, though not their most fin tunafe, enterprise 
was that of the gulf of Yeiiezucla, with eight vessels and 
six hundred and sixty associates. 'I'liis gulf runs a con- 
siderable Avay ii]) into the country, and cornnninicales with 
the lake ot Maracaybo, by a strait which was tlien defended 

A, D. ^ cii>ide called la Barra, 'flie bold adven- 

10C7. turers took that fortress, and nailed up tlie can- 
non. They then pasfscd the bar, and advanced to the city 
of Maracaybo, built on the western coast of the lake. But, 
to their inexj)ressiblc disappointment, they found it de- 
serted and unfurnished ; the inhahitants, apprised of their 
danger, having removed to tlie other side of tjic lake with 
tlieir most valiia])lo effects. 

If the Buccaneers liad not spent a fortnight in riot and 
debaucliery, they would bave found at Cliln-altar, a town 
near the extremity of the lake, every thing which tlie 
}>eoj)ie of Maracaybo had carried off, in order to elude 
their rapacity. On the contrary, by tlieir imprudent delay, 
llicy met with fortifications newly erected. They had tlie 
glory of reducing these works at tJie exjiense of much blood, 
and the mortification of finding another enijity town. Ex- 
asperaied at this sftond disajqmintment, they set fire to 
Cfibraltar; and Maracaybo would have sliared tlie same 
fate, had it n<J !>eeii ransomed. Beside the bribe they 
rceinved for tludr lenity, they took with tlieni the bells, 
images, and all the ornamental furniture of iha elinrehes; 

//i f. (.ni tin V<^yof'- s^ te.rne w. liv, vii. eh, i. 
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intending, as they said, to build a chapel in the isl^ind of 
Tortuga, and to consecrate that part of their spoils to sacred 
uses ! Like other plunderers of more exalted character, 
they liad no idea of the absurdity of offering to Heaven 
the fruits of robbery and murder, procured in direct viola- 
tion of its laws. 

But of all the Buccaneers, French or Englisli, no one 
was so uniformly successful, or executed so many great and 
daring enterprises, as Henry Morgan, a native of Wales. 
While de Basco, Lolonois, and their companions, were 
squandering at Tortuga the spoils tlioy had acquired in 
the gulf of Venezuela, Morgan sailed from Ja- ^ 
maica to attack Porto Bello ; and his measures 
were so well concerted, that soon after his landing, he 
surprised tlie sentinels, and made himself master of the 
town, before the Spaniards could put themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence. 

In hopes of reducing with the same facility the chief 
fortress, iiitv> which the citizens had conveyed their most 
valuable j)roperty, and all the plate belonging to the 
cliurchos, Morg'an thonght of an expedient that discovers 
]hh knowledge of national cliaracters as well as of human 
nature in general. He compelled the nuns and other 
women, and also the priests, whom he had made ])risoners, 
to plant the scaling-ladders against the w alls of the fortress, 
from a j)ersnasion that the gallantry and superstition of the 
Spaniards w^ould not suiVer them to fire upon the objects of 
their love and veiieralion. B» - he found himself deceived 
in this flattering conjecture. The Spanish governor, who 
was a resolute soldier, used his utmost elforts to destroy 
every one that a])proached the works. Morgan and his 
English associates, lunvever, carried the place by storm, in 
spite of all opposition ; and found in it, beside a vast quan- 
tity of rich merchandise, bullion and specie equivalent to 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling”. 

Hut. of Ike Buccaneers, piirt ii. chap. i. >1 Ib. part ii. chap. vi. 
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Witli this booty Morgan and his crew returned to Ja- 
maica, where he immediately planned a new enterprise. 
Understanding that de fiasco and Lolonois had been dis- 
appointed with regard to the plunder of Maracaybo, by 
their imprudent delay, he resolved, from emulation no less 
than avidity, to surprise that place. With this view, he 
collected fifteen vessels, carrying nine hundred and sixty 
^ ;p men. These ravagers entered the gulf of Vene- 
1669. zuela unobserved, silenced the fort that defended 
the passage to the lake of ]\Iaracayl)o, and found the town, 
as before, totally deserted, fiut they were so fortunate as 
to discover the cliief citizens, and the greater part of their 
wealth, in the neighbouring woods. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with this booty, Morgan proceeded to Ciibraltar, 
which he found in the same desolate condition ; and 
while he was attempting, by the most horrid crindties, to 
extort, from such of the inhabitants as had been seised, it 
discovery of their hidden treasures, he v/as informed of 
the arrival of three Spanish meii-of-war at the entrance of 
the lake. ; 

At this intelligence, which was confirmed by a boat dis- 
patched to reconnoitre the enemy, the iioart of the bravest' 
Buccaneer sunk within him ; but although Morgan con- 
sidered his condition as desperate, his presence of mind did 
not forsake him. Concealing his apprehensions, he sent a 
letter to Hon Alonzo del Campo, the Spanish admiral, 
boldly demanding a ransom for the city of Maracaybo. 
The admiral’s answer was resolute, and excluded all liope 
of working upon his fears. ‘‘ I am come,” says he, “ to 
dispute your passage out of the lake ; and I have the 
means of doing it. Nevertheless, if you will surrender, 
with humility, ail the booty and prisoners you have taken, 
I will suffer you to pass, aud permit you to return to 
your own country, without trouble or molestation. But 
if you rej<*ct this offer, or hesitate to comply, I will order 
bouts IVoin Caracas, in Mdiich I will einbark my troops? 
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and sailing to Maracaybo, will put every one of you to 
the sword. This is my final determination. Be prudent 
therefore, and do not abuse my bounty by an ungrateful 
return 1 have wdth me,’’ added he, very good troops, 
who desire nothing more ardently than to revenge, on 
you and your people, all the cruelties and depredations 
wliich you have committed upon the Spanish nation in 
America.” 

As soon as Morgan had received this letter, he called 
together his followers ; and acquainting them \vith its 
contents, desired them to deliberate whether they would 
give up all their j)lunder in order to secure their liberty, 
or fight for it ? — They unanimously answered, tliat they 
w^ould rather lose the last drop of their l)lood, than resign 
a booty which had been purchased with so much peril. 
Morgan, however, sensible of his dangerous situation, cn- 
deaA'oured to conqiromise the matter, but in vain. The 
Spanish admiral continued to insist on his first conditions. 
Wlion Morgan was informed of this inflexibility, he coolly 
replied : If Don Alonzo will not allow me to pass, I will 

find means to pass witliout his permission.” He accord- 
ingly nnade a division of the spoil, tliat each man might 
have his own property to defend; and having filled a vessel, 
which he had taken from the enemy, ^\ ith pre[)arations of 
gunpowder and other combustible materials, lie gallantly 
proceeded to the mouth of the lake ; Iniriied two of the 
Spanish ships, and took one ; and by making a feint of 
disembarking men, in order to atbick the fort by land, he 
diverted the attention of the garrison to that side, wdiilc he 
passed tlie bar with bis whole fleet, on the other, without 
receiving any damage 

The success of Morgan, like that of all ambitious loadms, 


15 Foi/a^es dcs Flibusikrs, 

JJist, of the liiiccatcecrs, part ii. 
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served only to stimulate him to greater undertakings, 
^ 2 ) Having disposed of his booty at Port Royal, 
1670. ii) Jamaica, he put to sea with a larger fleet, 
and a more numerous body of adventurers ; and after 
reducing the island of St. Catharine, where he procured 
a supply of naval and military stores, he steered for the 
river Chagre, the only channel that could conduct him 
to Panama, the grand object of his armament. At the 
mouth of this river stood a strong castle, built upon a 
rock, and defended by a good garrison, which threatened 
to baffle all the efforts of the Buccaneers ; when an arrow, 
shot from the bow of an Indian, lodged in the eye of one 
of those resolute men. \\’^ith wonderful firmness and pre- 
sence of mind, he pidled the arrow from the wound; and 
wrapping one of its ends in tow, put it into his musquet, 
which was already loaded, aiul discharged it into the fort, 
where the roofs of the houses were of straw, and the sides 
of wood, conformable to the custom of building in that 
country. The burning arrow fell on the roof of one of 
the houses, which immediately took fire; a circumstance 
which threw the Spaniards into the utmost consternation, 
as tiiey were afraid, every moment, of jjcrisliing by the 
rapid approach of the flames, or the exj)Iosion of the 
powder-magazine. After tlie death of the governor, who 
bravely perislied with his sword in Ids hand, at the hcfid 
of a few determined men, the place surrendereil to the as- 
sailants 

This obstacle being removed, Morgan and his associiHtes, 
leaving the larger vessels under a guard, sailed up the 
Chagre in boats to Cruces, and thence j)roceeded l)y land 
to Panama. On the savannah, a spacious plain before 
the city, the Spaniards made several attempts to repulse 
the ferocious invaders, btit without eflect : the Buccaneers 


IJlhuCt vul. i. 
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gained a decided superiority in every encounter. Foresee- 
ing tlie overthrow of their military protectors, the unarmed 
inhabitants sought refuge in the woods; so tliat Morgan 
took quiet possession of Panama, and deliberately pillaged 
it for some d^^3^s 

At Panama, tliis adventurer met with what lie valued 
no less than his rich bt^ot^^ A fair captive inflamed his 
Savage heart witli love ; and, fnidiiig all his solicitations 
inefleetual, as neitlier iiis person nor cliaracter could easily 
inspire tlie ohj(‘ct (d his passion w ith favourable sentiments 
toward him, he resolved to second his assiduities with a 
seasona])le mixture of force. rTiHian !” cried she, 

as she wildl)^ S['raug from his arms ; — stop ! thiukest 
thou tliat tlioii eanst ravisli from uie mine honour, as thou 
hast W’rested from me n\y fertiinc and my liberty? No! 
be assured, that mj' soul shall sooi’.er l)e separated from this 
body — and she drew a p(miard from her bosom, w hich 
she would have plunged into his hciirt, if he had not avoided 
the blow^’^ 

Enrrigod at such a return to his fuiulness, Morgan threw 
this virtuous bi auty into a loathsome dungeon, and* cn- 
deavonrod to l)reak lier spirit by severities. But his fol- 
lowers becoming clamorous, at being kej)t so long in a state 
of inactivity b\^ a caprice wdiieh they could not compre- 
hend, he was obliged to listen to their importunities, and 
give np his amorous pursuit. As a prelude to tlieir re- 
turn, the booty w as divided ; and Morgan’s share alone 
is said to have nearly amoin ted to one hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. He carried all his wealth to Ja- 
maica, and never afterwards engaged in any piratical en- 
terprise*-*®. 

The defection of Morgan, and several other principal 

W- 

UIloa*s Voyage f vol,.i. Voy, dcs FUbuaf, 

20 Hist, of the Ihicraneers^ part iii. cliap v. vi. After JMorgafi settled in Ja- 
maica, he was knighted by tliat prince of pleasure and whim, Clnv les II. 
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leaders, who sought and found an asylum in the bosom of 
that civil society whose laws they had so atrociously vio- 
lated, with tlic total separation of the English and French 
Bucctineers, in consequence of the war between the two 
nations, which followed the Revolution in 1088, broke the 
force of those powerful plunderers. The king of Spain 

A. D. alliance with England, slie rc- 

1690. pressed the piracies of her subjects in the West 
Indies. The French Buccaneers continued their depre- 
dations with success, till the peace of Kyswick in 169T ; 
when all differences between France and Spain having 
been adjusted, a stop was ei ery where put to hostilities, 
arid not only the assoeiation, biit tlie very name of this ex- 
traordinary set of men, soon became extinct. They were 
insensibly lost among the other Kuro]>eau inhabitants of 
the West Indies, 

Before this jundod, however, the i^’rencli colony in His- 
paniola had arrived at a considerable degree of prospi^ity ; 
and Jamaica, into which tlie spoils oi' Mexico and Peru 
were more abundantly j soured, was alre ady in a flourish- 
ing^ condition. The Buccaneers found at Port- Royal 
better recejition, and greater security, tlian in any other 
colonial town. TJjcy could there land their booty with 
the utmost facility, and spend in a variety of plcavsures the 
wealth arising from tlunr piracy ; and, as jirodigality and 
debauchery soon reduced them again to indigence, that 
grand incitement to their sanguinary industry made them 
eagerly hasten to commit fresh depredations. Hence the 
settlement reaped the benefit of tlieir frequent vicissitudes 
of fortune, and was enriched by their rapacity as well as 
their ])rofusion ; by the vices which led to their want, and 
their abundance. 

The vealtli, which flowed into Jamaica^ through that 
channel, gave givial activity to every branch of culture; 
and, after the |)iracies of the Buccaneers were siippressed, 
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it proved a new source of riches, by enabling the inha* 
bitants to open a clandestine trade to the Spanish set- 
tlements, whence it had its origin. This illicit and lucrative 
commerce was rendered more facile and secure, by the 
Assiento which England obtained at the peace of Utrecht. 
In consequence of that contract, as I have al- ^ 
ready had occasion to observe, British factories ^713. 
were establislied at Carthagena and otlier important places ; 
and the veil with which 8})ain laid covered the state and 
transactions of her colonies, occasionally lifted by the Buc- 
caneers, was now entirely removed. The agents of a rival 
nation, residing in her towns of most extensive trade and 
})orts of chief resort, had the best o])portiniities of becoming 
acquainted with the interior condition of her American 
empire ; of observing its wants, and knowing what commo- 
dities might be imj)orred into it with the greatest advan- 
tage. TJie merchants of Jamaica and otlier Englisli colonies 
were accordingly enablvHl, by means of information so au- 
thentic and (xpeditious, to assort and proportion their 
cargoes with such exactness to the demands of the market, 
that the contraband commerce was carried on to a vast 
amoiint, and with extraordinary profit’^'. 

For tlie .sn])pression of this trade, which, witli that car- 
ried on by the British South-»Sca Company, Jiad almost 
ruined the rich commerce of the galleons, formerly the 
pride of Spain and the envy of other nations, sliips of force, 
under the name (inarda-Coatas^ were stationed upon the 
coasts of those provinces to win. li the interlopers most fre- 
quently resorted. Such a prccauwoii was certainly pru- 
dent; but it ought to have been put in execution with 
equity. If the ships, commissioned to prevent that illicit 
traffic, had only seised the vessels really c;piicerned in it, 
neither tlie commanders, nor the government that ap- 

SI Anderson's UUf- nf^CvmmcrcCt vol. U Robertson’s Hht. of America^ 

book viii. 
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pointed tbeim, could justly have iiicujred any. blame; but 
the abuses irise])ani])]e from violent me;isuros, tlie eagerness 
of gain, and perhaps a spirit of revenge, incited the Spa- 
nish officers to stop, under various pretenees, many vessels 
tliat liad a legal destination, and even to treat the seamen 
witlj great cruelty. 

lOuglaiid, Avliose power and ghuy are founded on com- 
merce, and wlio could not jiatieutly suffer any restndut 
upon a branch of trade wliicli custom iiad induced her to 
consider as lawfid, vas highly incensed, wlnni sJio under- 
stood that those rerstvaliits were ccuiverted into liostilities, 
and carried to an exco.ss inconsistmit with the law of na- 
tions. Tlie body of the peo])le loudly called for veugc- 
aiicc : and tlie leatlii'g members in both houses of jiarlia- 
meiit directed all the t.luuider of their elo(}uciice against 
the minister, w!io could tamely see his country expost^d 
to such indignities. But sir Robert V>hdpol(\ who still 
swayed the councils of Circat-Hrituin, des]>ised jiarty rage 
and popular opinion, and thoret’ore paid litlle regard to , 
these violent invectives and s(‘(Iitious clamours. Strongly 
convinced of the importance of peace to a trading nation, 
he endeavoured to ol)taiu, by negotiation, satisfaction from 
the court of Madrid, Tin* preliminaries of a convention 

A. D. accordingly signed in tiic beginning of the 

173U. year 1739. And although the terms of this 
treaty were neither so honourable nor so advantageous to 
Great-Britain as might liavc been wished, they were the 
best that could be obtiiiued, witliout involving the kingdom 
in a war with Spain, ami eventually with France, as was 
foreseen by that minister. 

The chief a; tide of the convention provided, that the 
king of Sj>ain should pay to tlie subjects of Great-Britain 
the sum of ninety-five tliousand pounds sterling, as an 
indemnification ibr their losses, in consequence of the 
seisures made by the Guarda-Costas. This was, iu effect, 
acknowledging the justice of those seisures ; but, as no 
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provision was made against future acts of violence, the 
grand question, Wlietlier British vessels, navigating the 
American seas, should be any where, or under any circum- 
stances, subject to a search?*’ being left to be discussed 
by a congress, the interests of the country were supposed to 
be betrayed, and the whole nation was thrown into a fer- 
ment. Petitions against the convention were sent from the 
principal trading towns in the kingdom ; and the general 
outcry M as, A free sea, or a war !” Walpole found himself 
under tlio necessity of resigning, or of yielding to the voice 
of the multitude : and tlie king of Spain, by neglecting to 
pay the stipulated sum at tlie appointed day, furnished him 
with a decent pretext far deelarlng war, without abandon- 
ing liis ])acilic principles. On the contrary lie Oct. 
affirmed, tliat the convention-treaty would liavc 19. 
been attended w ith all tlie advantages that could be pro- 
cured by tlie most successful war'*^ and that future ages 
woidd do Justice to the counsels that produced it. 

But although the pacific disposition of sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and his intimate knowledge of the essential interests 
of his country, rendered lilm averse to war, lie no sooner 
resolved upon hostilities than the vigour of his measures 
was as conspicuous as his former moderation. A po>ver- 
ful fleet under admiral Ihuldock, was sent to cruise off 
the coast of JSjiaiu ; and admiral \ ernoii, an officer wdio 
stood high in the public favour, was appointed to the 
command of a squadron in the West Indies. This gen- 

” It woulil at least have been {mnluctive *>f iiHiro ailviintages than che war that 
ensued. Aiul if it should he said, that it was imposnblc to foresee the subsequent 
misfortunes, which arose from a variety of causes,, it maj’ at least be affirmed in 
rcjdy, that the interests of a few merchants concerned in a conlrab;.nd trade, how- 
ever lucrative, was not a sulficicnt object to engage two great nations in a w^ar, 
the success of which must be doubtful, and which,, it was evident, must be prose- 
cuted at a vast expense of blood atid treasure*. It was the unsubmiuing pride of 
the two nations^ that involv^ them in hosiilitits: and that pride, on the part of 
England, wasVinfianied by a set of ambitious n.er. n both houses of parliament, 
who assumed to themselves ihe;deluding name of patriots ; but who, since time 
has elucidated ^their characters, appear to have been only a desperate laction, 
struggling for tlic emoluments of ollict*. 

VOL. IV. 
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tlcman had rendered himself conspicuous in the bouse of 
commons, by loudly condemning all the measures of the 
minister, and bluntly speaking his sentiments on every 
occasion. In a debate upon the Spanish depredations, he 
declared that he would undertake to reduce Porto Bello 
with six ships. This offer was echoed from the mouths of 
all the members in Opposition, and reverberated from every 
corner of the kingdom. Vernon became the idol of the 
people; and the minister, in order to gfiin their confidence, 
sent him to fulfil his boast ; Jiot perhaps without hopes that 
he might fail in the attemj)t, and draw disgrace on himsclt 
and his party. 

The event, however, justified the admiral’s assertion. lie 
sailed from Jamaica with no more than six shijis, and two 
hundred and forty soldiers on board. Yet so dastardly were 
the Spaniards, and such was the romantic bravery of the 
British seamen, who mounted the walls of the fortifications 

Nov. in a manner tlfought impractical )lo, that Porto 
22. Bello was taken almost without bloodslied. Of 
that place some account must be given. 

The town of Porto Bello is disposed in the form of a 
crescent, on the declivity of a mountain, wliich embraces 
an excellent harbour. This Iiarlunir was well defended 
by forts, all which were taken and blowni up liy admiral 
Vernon, who immediately abandoned his conquest. It 
could only indeed be of importance to the masters of Peru, 
as its opulence depended entirely upon its situation ; and 
even that opulence could only induce an inconsiderable 
number of inhabitants constantly to reside on a spot so un- 
healthy, that it was denominated the Grave of the Spa- 
niards. But during the annual fair, which lasted forty 
days, Porto Ihdlo was a theatre of the richest commerce 
that was ever transacted on the face of the earth. Seated 
on the northern side of the isthmus Which divides the two 
seas, thither were brought from Panama, on the Pacific 
Ocean, the gold, silver, and other valuable productions 
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of Chill and* Peru, to be exchanged for the manufactures 
of Europe; and there arrived the galleons from Old Spain, 
laden with every article of necessity, accommodation, and 
luxury. The sickly and almost deserted town was quickly 
filled with people: its port was crowded with ships; and 
the neighbouring fields were covered with droves of mules 
laden with the precious metals. Instead of silence and 
solitude, nothing was to be seen in the streets and squares 
but bustling multitudes, bales of goods, and chests of trea- 
sure 

But that ricli commerce, ainl also the contraband trade, 
were afterward ruined by the abolition of the galleons, 
and the substitution of register ships, which sailing round 
C-ape Horn, passed iininediately to the ports of Chili and 
l\7ru, with a supply of European goods, and returned to 
Europe with the treasure by the same course. In con- 
sequence of this new regulation, whieh took place in 1748, 
the trade of Panama and Porto Bello rapidly declined; 
and these towns, formerly called tlie keys of communi- 
eatioii between the Xoitli and South Sea, between Spain 
and her most valuable colonies, served in the sequel only 
as a passage for the in'groes that were conveyed to Peru, 
and some other inconsiderable brandies of decaying 
traffic 

The joy of the English nation, at the late success, was 
extreme. The two houses of parliament congratulated his 
majesty on the success of his arms : tlie people were con- 
firmed ill their opinion of Vern ii; and his good fortune 
induced the minister to continue him in the command of 
the British fleet in the West Indies. 

This compliance with the wishes of the people, however, 
served only to render the popular members in 
the house of commons more clamor ous. They H40. 
con^dered it as a partial victory, and resolved to push 
their advantage : they aimed at the entire removal of the 
« tnioa*s *4 Robertson’s //iirt of A%irr. book viii 
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minister ; and a motion was even made for that purpose. 
Piqued at this ungenerous return (as he considered it) to 
his condescensions, sir Robert Walpole concluded a mas- 
terly speech (in which he refuted every charge brought 
against him) with the following keen expressions, that 
strongly mark the character of those contentious and venal 
times. Gentlemen,’’ said he, have talked a great deal 
of patriothin ; a venerable virtue, when duly practised! 
But I am sorry to observe, that of late it has been so 
much hackneyed, tliat it is in danger of falling into dis- 
grace; the very idea of true patriotism is lost, and the 
term has been [)rostituted to the worst purposes. A pa- 
triot ! wliy, patriots spring up like mushrooms : I could 
raise fifty of them within four-anibtwenty hours. 1 have 
raised many of them in a night. It is but refusing to 
gratify an unreasonable or insolent demand, and iij) starts 
a patriot. — I have long heard of tliis motion,” 

added he ; and let gentlemen contradict me, if they can, 
when I say I could have prevented it : by wliat means, I 
leave the house to judge 

The reduction of i^orto Bello was but a prelude to 
greater enterprises. Nothing less was resolved upon than 
the utter destruction of the fsj)anish settlements in the 
New World. With this view, a squadron was dispatched 
to the South-Sea, under commodore Anson, in order to 
ravjigc the coasts of Peru and Chili : while twenty-seven 
sail of the line, beside frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, 
store-ships, victuallers, and transports, with ten tliousand 
soldiers on board, were sent to the West Indies under sir 
Chaloiier Ogle, to reijiforce admiral X'^ernon, and co-operate 
with Anson, by means of intelligence to be conveyed 
across the isthmus of Darien. The land-forces were com- 
manded by lo:d Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, 
as well as experience in iniliUiry affairs ; and the ardour 
of both soldiers and sailors to come to action was excessive. 

I^arliamentarif Dehates^ 174U. 
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Tills ardour drew from lord Catlicart the following 
words, ill a letter to admiral Vernon. In the troops 
I bring you, there is spirit, there is good-will ; winch, 
when properly conducted, will produce, I hope, what the 
nation expects from us — will make us the glorious in- 
struments of finishing the war, with all the advantages to 
tlie public that its happy beginning promises ; and with this 
distinguishing circunisUiiice, that those happy effects have 
been owing to a perfect harmony between the sea and land’- 
forces 

The want of that liarmony proved the ruin of the arma- 
ment. As lord Catlicart unfortunately died soon after his 
arrival in the West In<Ii(‘s, tlie coinniand of the land-forces 
devolved upon brigadier-general V^entworth, an officer 
without experience, resolution, or authority. lie had no- 
thing in common with Vernon but his olistinacy, and as 
groat a contemjit for the sea, as the admiral had for the land- 
service. These two ill-iussociatcd commanders, ^ 
whose powers were discretionary, after being re- '741. 
inforced with some troojis from the English colonies in 
America, determined to attack Carthagena. 

' The city of Carthagena is seated on a sandy peninsula, 
joined to the continent by two artificial necks of land, the 
broadest of which is not above seventy yards wide. Its 
fortifications are regular, and after the modern manner. 
The houses are mostly of stone, and the streets are broad, 
straight, and well paved. Nature has placed at a little 
distance a hill of a middling height, on which is built the 
citadel of St. Lazarus. This fort commands llie town, 
and, in some measure, tlie luirhour, which is the safest in 
the American dominions of Spain, and one of the best 
any where known. It is two leagues in extent, and has a 
safe and excellent bottom WIuu the Spanish trade in 
South America was carried on by the galleons, those ships 
sailed to Carthagena before they went to Porto Rello, and 
-^JaderH UinverMl tJUl, vul. w. foLcdiu ^ IJlIoa, lib. i. ca’). a. 
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visited it again on their return. Its trade has declined since 
their abolition ; but the excellence of its harbour, and its 
vicinity to the rich jirovinces of Santa F6, and Popayar, 
must ever make it a place of great importance. 

In consequence of the resolution of the English com- 
manders to attack this opulent and strong city, a descent 
March was made on the peninsula of Tierra Bomba, 

9. near the entrance of the harbour, which is known 
by the name of Boca Chica, or lAttle-moiith^ from its nar- 
rowness, and which uas fortified in a surprising manner 
witli castles, batteries, l)ooins, chains, cables, and ships of 
war. Several of the smaller castles were quickly reduced 
by sir Chaloiier Ogle : and batteries beijig erected against 
the principal fortifications, the Boradera battery and Fort 
St. Joseph were successively taken by storm. A breach 
was made in Castillo Grande; and the British troops, sup- 
ported by the seamen, advanced to the assault. Contrary 
to ail e.xpoetatimi, they found the works abandoned. The 
Spanish ships, which lay across the mouth of tlie harbour, 
M’cre either taken or destroyed; tlic passage was opened; 
the fleet entered without farther opposition, and the troops 
were disembarked within a mile of the city. 

After surmounting so many difticulties witli such facility, 
the besiegers thought tliat little remained but to take pos- 
session of Cartliagena. A ship was accordingly sent ex- 
press to London with intelligence to that eflect; and 
public rejoicings were held at Jamaica, and over all the 
English islands in the \\\‘st Indies. But the animosities 
which broke out between Vernon and \Wmtworth disap- 
pointed the liope^i of the nation, as well as the sanguine 
expectations of those who were concerned in the expe- 
dition. Each seemed more eager for the disgrace of his 
rival, than zealous for the honour of his country. The 
admiral was always putting the general in mind of the 
necessity of cutting off the communication between the 
town and the country, and of attacking the citadel of vS(. 
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Lazarus, by which it was defended. Resolutions, in a 
council of war, were taken for that purpose ; but nothing 
was done in consequence of them. A sliameful inactivity, 
which might partly proceed from the climate, seems to have 
possessed tlie troops 

The general, by way of recrimination, threw- the blame 
of the delay upon the admiral, in not landing the tents, 
stores, and artillery. And it must be admitted that both 
were in fault. If Weiitw^orth had attacked the citadel 
before the enemy had recovered from the panic occasioned 
by the reduction of the forts that defended tlie harbour, 
the Englisli w^ould certainly have become masters of the 
place; whereas tlie inaction of tlie land-forces, beside the 
diseases to w hich it exposed (hem, gave tlie Spaniards time 
to recover their sjiirits, and to take every precaution for 
their defence. Nor was N'ernon less remiss in his duty, in 
not sending his sliips to batter and bombard the towm by 
sea: for it is certain, notwithstanding some surmises to the 
contrary, 'hat groat execution might liavc been done by 
such a mode of attack. The largest ships could have lain 
near enough to have damaged the Imildiiigs without being' 
exposed to much injury ; and the bombs would have been 
attended w ith great elfeet, as the houses in that eountry arc 
chiefly covered with shingles, or small thin boards, instead 
of slate or tiles. 

During these disjmtes, the soldiers wore employed in 
erecting batteries, to make a breach in Fort St. Lazarus, 
Hut the heavy cannon not having be<m yet brought up, 
and the batteries being far from eoinpletion, the chiet 

28 The heat is excessive and almost continual at i’arthagcna; and the tormils 
of water that are incessantly pouring down, from IMay to November, have this sin- 
gularity, that they do not cool the air, w hich, however, is sometimes a little moUe- 
rated during the dry season by the north-t!n.^t winds. The night is as hot as tlie 
day. Ucncc the inhabitants, wasted by profu. • perspiration, have the pidc and livid 
appearance of invalids : their motions are languid and sluggish ; their speech is soft 
and slow, and their words are generally broken aud interrupted. Every tiling re- 
lative to tlicm, indicates a relaxed habit of body. lUloa, lib. i. cap. v. 
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engineer gave it as liis opinion, tliat tlie place might be 
rendered so much stronger before the batteries could be 
opened, as to over-balance the advantage to be expected 
from tliem. This absurd opinion, seconded by the impor- 
tunities of Vernon, determined Wentworth to hazard an 
assault, after all rational prospect of success from that kind 
of attack had ceased, until a breach should be made in the 
walls. So firm, however, was the courage of the British 
troops, that, if other instances of misconduct had not accom- 
panied that unsoldier-like attempt, there is reason to believe 
April Carthagena would have been taken. The assault, 
9. insteail of being made in the niglit, was delayed till 
morning,* the soldiers were conducted, by mistake, against 
the strongest part of the citadel ; the scaling-ladders were 
found too short ; the woolpaeks and grenade-shells were left 
in the rear; and tlie admiral neglected to divert tlie atten- 
tion of the enemy by battering the town from the se£i, or 
even making use of his bomb- ketches In consequence 
of these errors, the brave avssailants were exposed to the 
whole fire of the fort, and partly to that of the city, without 
tlie least jjower of defending themselves, or of annoying the 
Spaniards. A mere carnage ensued ; and althoiigli a retreat 
was soon judged necessary, colonel Grant, wdio commanded 
the grenadiers, fell on the occasion, and six hundred of the 
flower of the English army were killed or severely wounded. 

The besiegers were so discouraged by this nnpropitious 
and ill-directed eftbrt, that they giive up all hopes of being 
able to reduce tlie place. And the rainy season came on 
witii such violence, as to render it impossible for the troops 
to live on shore, lliey were therefore re-ern harked, and 
the enterprise wJis relinquished, after the admiral hud 
made a feeble attempt to boinliard the town, in order to 
convince the general of its impracticability; though that 
conclusion did not fairly result from this impertinent ex- 
periment. On the contrary, it was affirmed, that the coii- 

IJni : . Hi t. nbi ' Up. — Sniollctt’s liuL of vol. xi. 
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tiiiuance of such a mode of attack, properly conducted, 
would have reduced the city to heaps of ruins ; that a 
floating battery, which had been prepared, did not lie in 
the proper place for annoying the enemy ; that the water 
was there indeed too shallow to admit large ships near 
enough to batter the town with any prospect of success, but 
that, a little toward the left, the harbour was sufficiently 
deep, and that four or five sliips of the line might have been 
moored within pistol-shot of the walls 

After the re-embarking of the troops, the distempers 
peculiar to the climate and season began to rage with 
redoubled fury. Nothing was heard from ship to ship, but 
complaints and execrations; the groans of the dying, and 
the service for the dead ! Nothing was seen, but objects of 
woe or images of dejection ; and the commanders, who had 
agreed in nothing else, %vere unanimous in pleading the 
expediency of a retreat from this scene of misery and 
disgrace. The fortifications of tlic harbour of Carthagena 
were accovdingly demolished ; and the English fleet sailed 
for Jamaica, to the astonishment and confusion of the 
mother-country, as well as of the colonies. The peoj)Ie 
were depressed in i)roportion to that exuberant joy with 
which they had been elevated; nor was *any thing afterward 
done by the conductors of this unfortunate enterprise, to 
retrieve the honour of the British arms. Although Vernon 
was reinforced wdth several ships of the line, and Went- 
worth with three thousand soldiers from England — and 
though they successively threatened St. Jago do Cuba, and 
Panama — they returned home widiuut eftecting any thing 
of consequence, after having lost about tilu eii thousand 
men. 

The expedition under Anson was not more fortunate in 
the beginning; and, but for aecident, it would have ter- 
minated iu equal disgrace. P>ei.:g attacked by a furious 
storm iu passing Cape Horn, t'vo of liis ships were obliged 

ITniv. Hhl* vol, xv. 
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to return in distress; one was lost; and the greater part of 
his people died of the scurvy, before he reached the island 
of Juan Fernandez, which had been appointed as the place 
of rendezvous. In that delightful abode the remainder of 
his crew recovered their health and spirits ; and, when he 
had again jnit to sea, he took several prizes off the coast 
of Chili, and plundered the town of Paita, on the coast of 
Peru, where he found a booty of silver to the amount of 
about thirty thousand pounds sterling. From his prisoners 
he learned that, notwitlistanding his reduced force, he had 
nothing to fear in those latitudes ; as Don Joseph Pizarro, 
who commanded a Spanish squadron destined to oppose 
him, liad been obliged to return to llio de la Plata, after 
having lost two ships and fifteen hundred men, in attempting 
to double Cape Horn. ^ 

But this consolatory intelligence was balanced by in- 
formation of a less agreeable kind. The commodore also 
learned, from some papers found on board his prizes, that 
the English expedition against tarthagena had miscarried. 
Such discouraging news made him sensible of the impro- 
priety of attempting to execute that part of Ids instructions 
which regarded an attack upon Panama, in consequence of 
a supposed co-operation wdth tlie British troops, across the 
isthmus of Darien. He therefore bore aw ay for Acapulco, 
in hopes of intercepting the Manilla galleon, which he 
understood was then at sea. Happily for the Spaidards, 
A. D. reached that port before Ids arrival. He 

1742. endeavoured to intercept her in her return, but 
without effect. At this time he had only one sliip, as tw'O 
had been destroyed or abandoned for w'ant of men to 
navigate or means to repair them. He at length readied 
Tinian, one of the Lad rone islands, Avhere he and his crew 
were gratified with ainple refreshments. He then sailed 
toward China, and arrived at Macao after a long and dis- 
1), tressfttl voyage. Having refitted his ship, and 
^743. taken in a snjiply of provisions, he again launched 
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into the Pacific Ocean ; and, after cruising for some time, 
he fortunately met with and took the annual ship bound 
from Acapulco, to Manilla, laden with treasure, to the 
amount of about three hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
beside a variety of valuable commodities’^^. 

Anson now returned to the coast of China, where he 
asserted the honour of the British flag in a very spirited 
manner; and after an absence of about three 
years and nine months, he re-appeared on the ^744. 
shores of England, to the great joy of his countrymen, 
wdio had heard of his disasters, and concluded that he and 
all his crew were lost. The Spanish treasure was carried to 
the Tower in pompous parade ; and an expedition, which, 
all things considered, ought rather to have been deemed 
unfortunafe, was magnified beyond measure. Anson’s per- 
severance, however, deserved praise ; and the success of a 
single ship seemed to point out what might be performed 
by a strong scpiadron on the coasts of the South Sea ; but 
the failure of the formidable enterprise against Carthagena 
was still so fresh in the memory of the nation, that no far- 
ther attempt M'as made during the war to distress the Spa- 
nish settlements in America. 

I shall here, my dear Philip, close this letter ; as the 
naval transactions in the Jsuropeaii seas, though seemingly 
connected with the subject, will more properly enter into 
the general narration. The war, occasioned by tlic death 
of the emperor Charles \l. must now engage our atten- 
tion. 

»i Anson's V^^yogt'f by Walter. The tuasurc lonsisted ot one million three 
hundred aii.l thirteen thousiiiid eijda luindrvd and forty ilollars or pesoij, with 
uncoined silver equal in value to forty-three thousand six huntlred and eleven 
dollars. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

A general Viezo of the Affairs of Europe^from the Death of 
Charles VI. to the Treaty of Dresden^ in 1745, and the 
Cotifirmation of the Treaty qfBreslati. 

The death of the last prince of the ancient and illustrious 
house of Austria, without male issue, awakened tlie ambi- 
tion of many potentiitcs, the adjustment of whose pretensions 
A. D. threw Europe into a ferment. By virtue of the 
1740 . Pragmatic Sanction, as well as the rights of blood, 
the succession to all the Austrian dominions belonged to 
the archduchess Maria-Theresa, the late emperor’s eldest 
daughter, married to Francis of Lorrain, grand-duke of 
Tuscany. The kingdoms of llujigary and Bohemia, the 
provinces of Silesia, Austrian Suabia, Upper and Lower 
Austria, Stiria, Carinthm, Carniola, Buigaw, Brisgaw, the 
Low-Countries, Friuli, Tirol, the duchies of Milan, Parma, 
and Placentia, comj)osed that ample inheritance. 

Almost all the European powers had guarantied the 
Pragmatic Sanction; but, as prince Eugene judiciously 
remarked, “ a hundred thousand men would have guaran- 
‘‘ tied it better than a Iiuiidred thousand treaties !” Selfish 
avidity and lawless ambition can only be restrained by 
force. Charlos-Albert, elector of Bavaria, laid chiim to 
the kingdom of Bohemia, on the strength of an article In 
the will of the emperor Ferdinand I. brother to Charles V. 
Augustus II. king of Poland and elector of Saxony, ex- 
hibited pretensions to the wholc^ Austrian succession, in 
right of his wife, eldest daughter of the emperor Joseph, 
elder brother of Charles VI. Ilis Catholic majesty deduced 
similar pretensions from the rights of the daughter of 
the emperor Maximilian II. wife to Philip II. of Spain, 
from whofti he was descended by females; and the king 
of Sardinia revived an obsolete claim to the duchy of 
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Milan. The king of France also pretended that he had a 
right to the whole disputed succession, as being descended 
in a right line from the eldest male branch of the house of 
Austria, by two princesses, married to his ancestors Louis 
XIII. and XIV. But, conscious that such a claim would 
excite the jealousy of all Europe, he did not appear as a 
competitor ; though he was not without hopes of aggran- 
dising himself, and of dismembering the Austrian domi- 
nions, by abetting the claims of another. 

In tlic mean time Maria-Theresa took quiet possession 
of tliat vast iiilieritance which vv'as secured to her by the 
Pragmatic Sanction. She received the homage of the 
states of Austria at V’^ienna; and the kingdoms of Iliingary 
and Bohemia swore allegiance to lier by their deputies, as 
did the Itidian provinces. Possessed of a popular affa- 
bility, which her predecessors had seldom put in practice, 
she gained the hearts of her subjects, without diminishing 
her dignity. But, above all, she ingratiated herself with 
the Ilimgarians, by voluntarily accepting the ancient oath 
of their sovereigns ; by which the subjects, in ctise of an in- 
vasion of their privileges, arc allowed to defend themselves, 
without being treated as rebels. 

As the ancestors of this princess had ever been back- 
ward in complying with such engagements, the early adop- 
tion of that prudent measure was attended with extraor- 
dinary popularity. The Hungarians, who, after two hun- 
dred years spent in seditious broils and civil wars, still 
bore with impatience the Austrian yoke, submitted with 
pleasure to the govenimciu of Maria-Theresa, whom they 
almost adored, and who was worthy of their high regard. 
Her first care, after conciliating tlie affection of her people, 
was to procure for her husband a share in all her crowns, 
under the title of co-regent ; and she flattered herself, that 
the consequence, thus confev. hI upon the grand-duke, 
would soon raise him to the imperial throne. But she had 
forgotten that she was destitute of money ; that a number 
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of pretenders, for the whole or a part of the Austrian suc- 
cession, were rising up against her ; and that her troops, 
though far from inconsiderable, were dispersed over lier 
extensive dominions. 

The first alarm was given by a formidable, but unex- 
pected pretender. Frederic III. king of Prussia, had 
lately succeeded his father, Frederic William, a wise and 
politic prince, who had, by rigid oeconomy, amassed a pro- 
digious treasure, though he maintained, for his own security, 
an army of sixty thousand men, which he prudently left his 
son to employ. If we may be said to owe the shade of 
the oak,” observ'cs the royal liistorian, “ to tlie acorn from 
which it sprang, in like manner we may discern, in the 
sagacious conduct of Frederic Williutn, the source of tlic 
future greatness of his successor 

This ambitious, enlightened, and enterprising monarcli, 
A. D. ''"hose character I shall have occasion to develope 
1741. ill describing his heroic achievements, and in 
tracing his extensive plans of policy, revived an antiejuated 
claim of his family to a part of Silesia; and, instead of 
liaviiig recourse to unmeaning manifestoes, lie began liis 
march at the liead of thirty thonsaiul disciplined warriors, 
in order to establish his riofht. When he found liimself in 
the heart of that rich province, and in possession of llres- 
lau, its capital, he showed a disposition to negotiates. He 
oflered to supply Maria-Tlieresa, then commonly known 
by the appellation of queen of Hungary, with money and 
troops; to protect, to the utmost of his power, the rest of 
her dominions in Germany, and to use all liis interest to 
place her husband on the imperial throne, provided she 
would cede to liim the Lower Silesia. 

That would have been a small sacrifice for peace and se- 
curity. But the queen was sensible, that, by yielding to the 
claims of one pretender, slie should only encourage those 
of others. Siie therefore rejected, perhaps too hastily, the 

* Mini, lie Brandehonrff^ tome ii. 
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offers of the king of Prussia, and sent count Neuperg, one 
of Jier best generals, with a strong body of troops into Si- 
lesia, to expel the invaders. The two armies, nearly equal 
in number, met at Molwitz near Neiss, where a April 10, 
fierce battle ensued. When it had continued S. 

four hours, the Austrians, in spite of their most vigorous 
efforts, were obliged to retire under the cannon of Neiss. 

This victory, which was followed, though not imme- 
diately, by the reduction of Glatz and Neiss, and the sub- 
mission of the whole j^rovince of Silesia, was acquired 
solely by the firmness of the Prussian infontry, and their 
celerity in firing, in consequence of a new exercise which 
they had learned from their young king. The cavalry 
were totally routed, by the superiority of the Austrians in 
horse; the royal baggage was pillaged, and the king him- 
self, in danger of being made prisoner, was carried off the 
field, in the more early })art of the engagement. But the 
second line of infantry stood immoveable; and, by the ad- 
mirable discipline of tliat l)ody, the battle was restored®. 

Idle success of the king of Prussia astonished Europe ; 
and the refusal of Maria- Theresa to comply with liis de- 
mands, which had lately been dignified with tlie name of 
greatness of soul, was now branded with the appellation 
of imprudent obstinacy and hereditary haughtiness: — so 
apt are mankind to judge of measures by events, and to 
connect wisdom with good fortune, aiid folly with disaster! 
But, even at this divstauce of time, when a more impartial 
judgement may be formed, if tlie queen’s resolution were 
again to be taken, it would be difficult for political sjiga- 
city to direct her wliicii aliciiiative to choose. What 
might have been the consequence of her compliance with 
the proposals of the Prussian monarch, it is impossible to 
say ; but we know that her intrepidity of spirit in resolv- 
ing, at all hazards, to preserv« undivided the Austrian 
succession, exalted her in the esteem* of her most natural 
and powerful allies, who ultimately secured to her the 

- Voltaire, SiPi fe (Je Louis jVTK., chap. v. 
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greater part of that inheritance. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that Frederic’s successful invasion, the unforeseen 
consequence of her refusal, and an assurance of the support 
of so powerful a prince, encouraged the court of Versailles 
in the ambitious project of placing the elector of Bavaria 
on the imperial throne. The rise of this scheme deserves 
to be traced. 

France had guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction; and 
cardinal Fleury, whose love of peace increased with his 
declining years, was desirous of preserving inviolate the 
engagements of liis master. But no sooner was it known 
at Versailles tliat the king of Prussia liad invaded Silesia, 
tlian the cardinal found liimself unable to withstand the 
ardour for war in tlie French councils. This ardour was 
increased by the battle of Molwitz, and the failure of the 
English in their attempt upon Spanish America. Assured 
of the assistance of Spain, which turned a wishful eye on 
the Italian possessions of tlie queen of Hungary, the princes 
of the blood and young nobility, eager for an opj)(>rtunity 
of distinguishing themselves in arms, represented to the 
king, that the period so long desired had now arrived, of 
finally breaking the power of tlie house of Austria, and 
exalting that of Bourlu)!! on its ruins ; I)y dismembering 
the dominions of Maria-'^l'hcresa, and placing on the impe- 
rial throne CJiarles-Albert, elector of Iku aria, a stipendiary 
of his most Christian Majesty. 

The moderation and natural etpiity of the French king 
yielded to arguments so flattering to his j>rido ; and to the 
count, afterward marechal and didie de Belleisle, and bis 
brother the chevalier, tlie cliicf inspirers of these violent 
counsels, the execution of that ambitious project was com- 
mitted. TJiey proposed, that forty thousand men sliould 
pass the Rhine, and advance toward the Danube, before 
the beginiiing of June ; that another army, of about thirty 
thousand men, should be formed on the side of West- 
phaliii, to overawe the electorate of Hanover; and that 
propcM’ application should be made to tlic most consider- 
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able princes of the empire, eoYresponcling to their several 
situations, inviting- tliein to concur in the destruction of 
tlie house of Austria, and to share in its spoils. Attempts 
were quickly matte for carrying this plan into execution. 

Meanwhile the count de Belleisle, being dispatched into 
(ierniany in the double capacity of ambassador a*n(I ge- 
neral, had concluded a treaty v ith the elector of Bavaria 
at Nymphenbiirg. By this treaty Louis engaged to assist 
that prince witli his whole force, in order to raise him to 
the imperial throne ; and tlie elector promised, that, after 
his elevation, lie would never attempt to recover any of 
the towns or provinces ^f the empire which the Frenili 
sliould have conquered ; that he would, in his inqicrial 
capacit}> renounce tlie barrier treaty, and sulfer France 
to retain irrevocably whatever places might b^^ subdued by 
her arms in the Austrian Netherlands. The count also 
negotiated a treaty between l^onis find the king of Prussia; 
III which it was stipulated, tliat the elector, with the im- 
perial cronai, should possess Bohemia, U})per Austria, ami 
the county of d irol ; that the king of Poland should be 
gratified with ^loravia and Lpper Silesia; and that Fre- 
deric should retain Lower Silesia, with the town of Neiss 
and the county of CilaU. 

These treaties were no sooner (^jhclnded, than the 
French forces %Vere j>ut in motion; and Louis appointed 
tlie Bavarian elector, whom he intended to jilace in the 
first station among Christian princes, Lis lieutenant-gene- 
ral, with the marechals Belleisle and Broglio to act umler 
him. He at the same time issued a declaration, importing 
that, the troops of the elector of IIano\er being in a 
threatening posture, lie, as guarantee of the treaty of West- 
phalia, had resolved, without prejudice to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, to send forces toward the llbine, in order to 
guard the approaching election 'f an emperor, and to be 
ready to assist those princes who might call upon him for 
the execution of his engagennents. 

VOL. IV. 
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The fallacy of this declaration was obvious to all Eu- 
rope ; yet it did not fail of its intended effect. The king 
of Great-Britain, alarmed for the safety of his German 
dominions, and finding, after a tedious and fruitless nego* 
tiation, that he could not depend upon the support of the 
Dutch, who were timid and backward, concluded a treaty 

Sept,^^ of neutrality for Hanover’; in consequence of 
N. S. w hicli, not only the troops of that electorate, but 
the auxiliary Danes and Hessians, in British pay, who 
had been commanded ^to march to the assistance of Maria- 
Theresa, were ordered to reinaii|^ in their respective coun- 
tries ; and tlie embarkation of a body of British troops, 
collected for the same puipose, was countermanded. A 
subsidy of three hundred thousand pounds, granted by the 
British parliament, was however transmitted to the queen 
of Hungary, and proved a seasonable supply in the midst 
of her multiplied necessities. ^ 

In file mean time the elector of Bavaria, being joined 
by the French forces und(‘r Broglio, surprised the imperial 
city of Passau; and entering l-pper xViistria^ at the head of 
sixty thousand men, took possession of Lintz, the capital of 
that duchy, where he received the homage of the states. 
From Lintz, several detach merits of his troops advanced 
within a fe\y leagtlH of Vienna; which being badly fortL 
fied, could make, it was generally tlioiight, but a feeble re- 
sistance against the victorious enemy. And many of those 
who were best acquainted with Germany, and with military 
operations, considered that city as in extreme danger of 
reduction. Tlie inhabitants took the alarm, and removed 
their most valuable eifects to places of greater safety. 

In this extremity of her fortune, the archduchess, com- 
mitting her affairs to the care cf her husband and her brare 
gencralsj left Vienna, and retired to Presburgin Hungary; 
where having assembled the states of that kingdom, she 
appeared before them wdth her eldest son (yet an infisuit) in 
her arms, and addressed them in a speech to the following 
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purpart : Abar(doued by my friends, persecuted by my 

enemies, and attacked by my nearest relatives, I have 
no resource left but in your fidelity and valour* On you 
alone I depend for relief ; and into your hands I conunit, 
with coiifideriee, tlie son of your sovereign, aiid my just 
cause.” At once filled with rage and compassion at these 
aifecting expressions of confidence, by* so flattering an ap- 
peal to their loyalty, and by the appearance of a young, 
beautiful, and heroic princess, in distress, the Palatines 
drew their sabres, and exclaimed, in a tone of enthusiasm, 

We will die for our King"* Maria-Theresa !” Nor was 
this a momentary start of passion. While with tears they 
swore to defend lier, they published a manifesto against the 
elector of Bavaria ; and, by a solemn act of sttite, they de- 
creed a perpetual exclusion of him and his posterity from 
the throne of Hungary. 

The nobles were instantly in arms ; and old count Palfy, 
whom the queen honoured with the name of Father^ 
marched to the relief of Vienna* with thirty thousand men. 
Keveidiuller, the governor, had a garrison of twelve thou- 
sand: count Neuperg was in Bohemia at the head of about 
twenty thousand : the grand duke and his brother, prince 
Charles of Lorrain, who was the delight of the Austrian 
armies, commanded another large body ; and prince Lob- 
kowitz, count Berenclau, count Traun, and otlier general 
officers, were exerting themselves to the utmost in raising 
troops for the service of their mistress. 

These powerful armies, the declining season, and the 
strength of the garrison of Vienna, induced the elector of 
Bawaria to moderate his ideas. Instead of investing that 
capital, he marched into Bohemia; and being there joined 
hy ^out fifteen tliousand Saxons, he laid siege to Prague. 
The place was taken by storm ; and on tills occasion not 
only the enterprising courage of Maurice count de Saxe, 
natural son of Augustus I- king of Poland, w’as particularly 

^ * So the HuogiwiiknK always call their sovereign, whether male or female. 

n 2 
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displayed, but he also exhibited a remarkable instance of 
Ills generosity and humanity. He saved the town from 
pillage, and the persons of the inhabitants from violence 
or insult. TJie elector having been crowned king of Bo-^ 

^ X3 hernia at Prague, proceeded to Frankfort, where 

1742. lie 

was chosen emperor, under the name of 

Charles VII. 

The marechal de Relleisle, who made a splendid figure 
at the inauguration of the new emperor, seemed now in 
a fair w’ay to complete his undertaking, more especially as 
he hack found means to engage the Swedes in a war with 
the Russians, in order to prevent the latter from aiding 
the queen of Hungary. But events suddenly took a new 
direction in Germany, as we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity of observing. In the mean time we must turn our 
attention to the afl’airs of the nortli, and also take notice of 
those of England. 

[After the peace of the year 17 : 3 ^?, which was not very 
honourable to the Russians or the Austrians, tlie Swedes, 
remembering M'itli disgust tlie unfavourable terms to whieb 
they had been constrained to agree at Nystadt, and hi- 
fluenced by Gallic intrigues, made |)re]>arations for a war 
with Russia. The em[)re>s Anne, however, warded olf 
tl%e storm till her death, in t.he autumn of 1710 . This 
princess was not destitute of ini'rit, either in a political or 
private view; but she had the weakness to suffer herself 
to be guided l>y the counsels of her favourite Birori, whose 
government in her name was inhumanly despotic. She 
was succeeded by John, the son of lier niece Anne, prin- 
cess of Mecklenburg; and Biron, by the appointment of 
his too indulgent patroness, assumed the regency during 
the minority of the new sovereign. But lie was quickly 
deprived of tUac dignity, and banished to Siberia, by or- 
der of the priiK^e-s, who then took into her own liands the 
reins of government. Being unable to prev:ent the Swedes 
from rushing into a war, .she sent count Lasci against them 
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with a respectable army; and a battle ensiled near Wilman- 
strand in Finland, to the advantage of the Russians. This 
was the only important event of the campaign ; and it was 
soon followed by a revolution at Petersburg^. 

The boyars and people, dissatLi^ed with the administra- 
tion of the princess of Mecklenburg, who did not suffi- 
ciently attend to the political concerns ot her high station, 
and showed a strong partiality to Germans and other fo- 
reigners, turned their eyes toward Elizabeth, daughter of 
tlie great PettT. Lestocq, the physician and favourite of 
this princess, exerted himself so strenuously in her behalf, 
while French gold was also employed for the j)romotion 
of her interest, that slie accpiired the crown by a blood- 
less insurrection. She continued with success the war 
against Swcnlen, and insisted on the Kfequiescence of that 
court in her terms of peace. A contest arising for the suc- 
cession to the Swedish throne, she recommended Adol- 
phus bishop of Lubeck ; while the king of Denmark* pro- 
posed his son ; and prince Frederic of Hesse-Cassel was 
supported in a similar claim by his uncle, then reigning. 
To smooth the way for the elevation of Adol])lius, Eliza- 
beth at length consented to some restitutions, not indeed of 
former conquests, but ot the territories seised during the 
recent Avar ; and Adolphus was declared heir to the Swedish 
crown. The czarina, at ^he same time. M'as more inclined 
to assist the Austrian princess than to gratify the enmity of 
the French court against her ; but slie delayed hor deter- 
mination in that respect till slu was better prepared to give 
poAVerful aid.] 

, The intimat^A'oiinexioii betAA^een England and the house 
of Austria, since the Revolution in l(i88, cemented by the 
blood spilled during two long and desolating wars, in 
which the subjects of the two poAvers liad greatly signalised 

4 Tooke'a HUtory of voL ii. 

5 Christian VI. an amiable and patriotic prince, who succec*lcd iiis father 
Frederick IV. in 17ii0. 
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themselves, by opposing the ambition of Louis XIV,, 

. made the people consider this connexiort, and not alto- 
gether without reason, as essential to the preservation of 
the liberties of Europe, against the dangerous usurpations 
of the house of Bourboii^ The English nation, therefore, 
warmly espoused the cause of the queen of Hungary ; and . 
no sooner was it known that France, in violation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, had formed the project of dismember- 
ing the succession of Charles VI. and placing a creature of 
her own upon the imperial throne, than the cry was 
. loud for war, and for fulfilling to^ the utmost the treaties 
with the late emperor. The miscarriages in the West Indies 
were forgotten ; the increase of taxes, which had lately oc- 
casioned so mucli clamour, was disregarded ; and liberal 
subscriptions were Opened, by private individuals, for the 
support of Maria-Theresa. 

George II., who seemed only to value the British crown 
as it augmented his consequence in Germany, WJis suffi- 
ciently disposed to enter into these views ; iind although the 
imminent danger, to which his electoral dominions were 
exposed, induced him to submit to a treiity of neutrality 
for Hanover, that treaty did not affect him in his regal 
capacity. As king of Great-Britain, lie might still assist the 
queen of Hungary; he might even, it was said, subsidise 
his electoral troops to fight the Battles of Maria-Theresa. 
Of this he seemed convinced. But the leading members 
of the opposition in parliament had declaimed so long, and 
so eloquently, against continental connexions, that a change 
in his ministry was judged necessary before any effectual 
step could be taken. 

The parliamentary opposers of sir Robert Walpole had 
lately increased their strength, and redoubled their zeal 
and vehemence of attack, so as to alarm and confound 
his dependents and partisans. Even by his osvm account'*, 
the panic was so great aiYiong his friends, that they all 
* In a letter to the Duke of Devonhhirc. 
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declared that his retiring was fcecome absolutely neces- 
sary,” as the only means of carrying on the public busi- 
ness wdth efficacy. He was very unwilling to relinquish 
his power ; but, when he found that he could not Feb. 
preserve a majority in the house of commons, he 11. 
consented to retire from the helm. Iii accepting the re- 
signation of a minister for Mdiom he had a high regard, the 
king was so affected that lie shed tears. 

On the retreat of sir Robert, who w'as ennobled as earl 
of Orford, the earl of Wilmington was appointed first lord 
of the treasury : Mr. jSandys, who had distinguished him- 
self by his perseverance in opposing tlie minister, was de- 
clared chancellor of the exchequer : lord Carteret, the Ci- 
cero of the house of peers, became secretary of state ; and 
the admired orator, Mr. Pultenevj"' was restored to the 
dignitf of a privy counsellor, and soon after created earl 
of Bath. Some changes of less consequence also took 
place. 

From ibe new ministry the most popular measures were 
expected : notliing less was presumed on than a total re- 
novation of the constitution. Various motions to this pur- 
port were accordingly made in both houses : but, to the 
astonishment of tJie nation, they were violently opposed, 
and quashed, by tlie very men who had lately maintained 
the principles on which they were founded, and wffiose 
former speeches had suggested tliein. The most important 
of these motions W'ere the three follow ing ; one for ap- 
pointing a committee to iucpiire into tlie conduct of affairs 
during the last twx'iity years; one for bringing in a bill to 
repeaf^ the act for septennial parliaments ; and one for ex- 
cluding pensioners frO^ the lower house. In this mini- 
sterial opposition, IVtr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, and lord 
Carteret, particularly distinguished themselves. 

The eyes of the people w e now opened ; and tliey 
discovered, that the men whom they had been accustomed 
to consider as incorruptible patriots, and who had so long 
distracted the councils of the nation with tlieir thundering 
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orations, were only the heads of an ambitious faction, strug- 
gling for power, and ready, when gratified with a share in 
the lioiiours and offices of the" state, to espouse measures 
and adopt maxims, which they had formerly reprobated, 
as pregnant with ruin and disgrace, Tliis political apostasy 
was no less observable in their conduct with respect to 
foreign than domestic affairs. Though German subsidies, 
standing armies, and continental connexions, liad'bcen the 
constant objects of their indignation, while out of place, 
and had furnislied them .with the occasion of some of tlie 
finest strokes of their popular eloquence, the new mini- 
stry extended their complaisance to their sovereign in all 
these particulars, much farther than their execrated pre- 
decessors. Beside providing tor the subsidies to Denmark 
and Hesse-Cassel, they procured a vote of five hundred 
thousand pounds to the queen of Hungary : they aufineiit- 
ed the land-forces to sixty-two thousand five hundred nu‘n : 
they sent the carl of Stair into the Netherlands with six- 
teen thousand British soldiers, to make a diversion in fa- 
vour of Maria- Theresa, even before they were assured of 
the concurrence of Holland; and they ordered those troops 
to be joined by six thousand Hessians, and sixteen tliousand 
Hanoverians, in British pay. Hiis army, however, after 
much idle parade, went into wintcr-(piarters, without per- 
forming any thing of consequence ; the earl being employed 
during the greater part of the sujiimer in fruitless nego- 
tiations with the Dutch, in order to induce them to fulfil 
their engagements with the late crnj)eror. The campaign 
was more active in Germany. 

The good fortune of the elector of BavJirifi tcrnfJiiated 
with his elevation to the imperial throne^ • lie then received 
an account of tiie loss of Ifiiitz, though it was defended 
by a considerable k'rencli garrison. Kevcnhuller, the Au- 
strian general, who had performed this irfiportunt service, 
having dislodged the French from all the strongholds of 
Upper Austria, entered the enlperor^s hereditary domi- 
nio]is, defeated marcchal Thoring at Mem berg, and took 
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Miuiich/ In tlie mean time prince Lobkowitz, with eleven 
thonsaml foot and five tlionsand horse, was appointed to 
observe the motions of the French in Bohemia; while 
prince Charles of Lorrain, at the head of thirty thousand 
infantry, and eighteen thousand cavalry, advanced against 
the Prussians and Saxons, who had invaded Moravia. They 
retired with precipitation, on his apjiroaeh, and abandoned 
( )lmutz, which tkey had taken 

This retreat was deemed an event of grc'at iinporfance 
l»y the Austrians, as it seemed to afford tliem an opportu- 
nity of uniting tJieir whole force against the Frt nch under 
Pelleisle and Broglio, who were too strong for prince 
Lobkowitz singly. But the active and enter])risjng king 
of Prussia, Jiaving received a niirnerous reiiifiircenient under 
the prince of Anhalt-Dessan, marched to the assistance 
of his allies in Bohemia. By this expedition and general- 
sliip, lie arrived before the intended junction could be 
formed; and, in order to prevent it, he gave battle to 
prince Chailes of Lorrain at Czaslau. l^he disciplined 
troops on both sides were nearly equal; but the Austrians 
had the advantage of a large body of l)arbarous irregulars, 
Croats, Pandours, Talpaches, who engaged witli incredible 
fury®. The ranks oftlie Prussians were broken; the king 
left the field ; and a total defeat must have ensued, had not 
the lust of plunder seised the Austrian irregulars at the 
sight of the Prussian baggage. Their example infected 
the regulars of the Austrian right wing, who also gave over 
the pursuit. The Prussian * ifantry took this oj)portunity 
of rallying; they returned to ti.«; charge; and, after an 
obstinate dispute, broke the main body of tLe Austrian 
army, and oldiged pjiiice Charles to retire with the loss of 
four thousand men. 

7 Amals of Europe^ \T 42. 

* The first of these are the militia of Croatia. The Pandours are Sclavonians 
who inhabit the confines of the Drave and Save : they wear a long cloak, carry 
.several pistols in their girdle, and also make use of « sabre tuid {X)niard. The 
Tafpnehes arc a son of Ifungarian infantry, armed with a miis<]uct, two pistols, 
and a sword. 
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The king of Prussia, though victorious, having some 
reason to suspect the sincerity of the court 9! France, 
began to turn his thoughts towards peace ; and, being no 
June 1 1, less politic than brave, he concluded at Breslau, 

N, S. without consulting his allies, an advantageous 
treaty with the queen of Hungary. She ceded to him the 
Upper and Lower Silesia, with the county of Glatz ; and 
he engaged to observe a strict neutrality during the war, 
and 'to \^dthdraw his forces from her dominions within fif- 
teen days after the ratification of the articles. A treaty of 
peace was concluded, nearly at die same time, between 
Maria-Tlieresa and the king of Poland, to whom she 
yielded some districts in Bohemia, while he guarantied to 
her the possession of the rest of that kingdom ». 

Upon the court of France, like a clap of thunder, came 
the intelligence of the treaty of Breslau : and the news 
which followed it did not contribute to alleviate the con- 
sternation occasioned by that blow. Belleisle and Broglio 
no sooner found themselves deserted by the Prussians, tlian 
they abandoned their magazines and heavy baggage, and 
retired with precipitation under the cannon of Prague. 
There they entrenched themselves in a kind of peninsular 
meadow, formed by the windings of the Muldau ; while 
the prince of Lorrain, having formed a junction with tlic 
Austrian army under Lobkowitz, encamped in sight of 
them, on the hills of Grisnitz. 

Finding themselves surrounded by a superior force, the 
French generals oflfered to evacuate Prague, Egra, and all 
the other places which they held in Bohemia, provided they 
should be permitted to retire with their arms, ammunition, 
and baggage. I'his proposal, though highly reasonable, was 
haughtily rejec ted by Maria-Theresa, who insisted on tlieir 
surrendering prisoners of war. Belleisle, who had assumed 
the command Iv Prague, treated tlie queen’s demand with 
disdain ; assuring jiis master, that he apprehended no- 
ticing from the enemy but famine^ The Austrian generals, 


^ Mi)loU-~Voltairc.<— >Suiollct t. 
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though less skilful than brave, made him sensible that their 
approaches were not to be slighted. By cutting otF his 
supplies, they reduced him to the greatest necessities, while 
they harassed his troops by very frequent assaults. 

To permit the surrender of so fine an army was deemed 
inconsistent with the honour and glory of the French na- 
tion, as well as wdth its interest. Maillebois, who com- 
manded the French forces on the Rhine, had therefore 
orders to march to the relief of Prague, at the head of 
forty thousand men. When he arrived at Amberg, he 
was joined by thirty thousand French and Imperialists from 
Bavaria, under Seckendorff and count Saxe. Thus rein- 
forced, he entered Bohemia without resistance. The 
prince of Lorrain now left eiglitcen thousand men to 
blockade the town, and advanced w'itli the main body of 
the arn\y toward the frontiers of the kingdom, in order to 
oppose Maillebois. At Hayd he was joined by the grand 
Austrian army under Kevenhuller, who had follow’ed count 
Saxe aiuf Seckendorflf from Bavaria. Meainvhile Belleisle 
and Broglio broke out of Prague, and marched to Leut- 
meritz ; and, as Maillebois was tlien in the neighbourhood 
of Egra, a junction v ith liiin did not seem impracticable. 
But prince Charles, by taking possession of the passes in 
the interposing mountains, defeated their scheme. Maille- 
bois was under the necessity of returning to the Palati- 
nate, whither he w^as followed, and harassed on his march, 
by the prince of Lorrain; wdiile I.obkowitz, with a strong 
detachment, obliged Bello l ie and Broglio again to seek 
refuge in the capital of Bohemh?. 

Soon after the renew^al of the blockade, Broglio made 
his escape in disguise, and took the command of the French 
forces in the Palatinate, Maillebois being recalled ; so that 
the fete of Prague, toward which the eyes of all Europe 
were now tiirned, rested solely on the courage and conduct 
of Belleisle and the small remains of that gallant army, 
which had given an emperor to Germany. All prospect of 
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relief was cut off: a retreat seemed impossible ; and famine, 
accompanied with disease, its melancholy attendant, made 
cruel havock among the French troops. - The intrepid spirit 
of Belleisle, however, which bore him up amid all his mis- 
fortunes, communicated itself to his officers and soldiers; 
and few days passed without sallies, in which the French 
liad generally the advantage. 

These sallies being chiefly occasioned by the zeal of the 
French in attacking the Austrian magazines near the toM ii, 
prince Lobkowitz ordered them to be guarded by the flower 
of his army, in hopes that famine would soon compel the 
cmemy to surrender at discretion. Now it was tiuit Ih^lle- 
isle made known the resources of his genius. Having se- 
cretly formed the design of a retreat, he had with wonderful 
diligence remounted his cavalry, and sent troops of them 
, out every day to forage. At last, by making 
in one quarter of the tow'ii a leint tor a general 
forage, he inarclied out at another, with eleven thousand 
foot, and three thousand horse, and gained a day’s march 
of prince Lobkowitz. The great extent of the walls of 
Prague had rendered this attempt the more })racticable ; 
and the better to amuse the enemy, lie left a small garrison 
in that city. He had ten leagues to march before lie could 
reach the defiles. TJie ground w^as covered wdth snow', the 
cold excessively intense; all the inhabitants of the country 
were his enemies, and the prince, with tw’elve thousand 
infantry and eight thousand cavalry, liiiiig on his rear. 
Under all these disadvantages, how'cver, he reached the 
defiles w ith his army unbroken. And with so mucU judge- 
ment had he planned his route, that, although the Aus- 
trians occupied all the pa.s.ses on the two principal roads 
that led to Ivgra, he was enabled to continue his progress, 
by striking through frozen marshes, which had never per- 
haps before been trodden by the foot of man; he himself 
always pointing the way, though confined to his coach or 
sedan by a violent rheumatism. Aftcj* a fatiguing march 
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of twelve days, he reached I^ra, whicli was still in the 
hands of the French, and entered Alsace without the loss 
of a single man by the hands of the enemy, but of a thou- 
sand in consequence of the rigour of the season 

We must now turn our attention toward Italy, where the 
war raged, during this campaign, with no less violence than 
in Germany. 

I have already observed, tliat, on the deatli of Charles 
VI., the king of Spain put in a claim to the whole Austrian 
succession, and that the king of Sardinia revived one of 
the Milanese duchy, lloth afterward tliought proper to 
moderate tlieir pretensions. The Spanish monarch seemed 
disposed to be satisfied with tlie Austrian dominions in 
Italy, which he intended to erect into a kingdom for Philip, 
his second son by the princess of Parma; and his Sardinian 
majesty, alarmed at the encroachments of the house of 
Bourbon, entered into an alliance with the queen of Hun- 
gary and the king of Great- Britain, in consideration of an 
annual subsidy, and the cession of certain places contiguous 
to his dominions, though without absolutely renouncing his 
antiquated claim to the duchy of Milam The other Italian 
powers affected, from fear, to remain neutral ; so that, 
wlien a body of Spanisli soldiers, under tlie duke de Mon- 
tcniar, landed on the coast of Tuscany, in the autumn of 
1741, the grand-duke, husband to the queen of Hungary, 
wdiose territories they came to invade, permitted them to 
pass through liis dominions. The C»eiioese showed no les^ 
complaisance to another body of Spanish troops; the Ve- 
netians issued a declaratio#to th>; same purpose ; and the 
pope, as the common father of Christendom, wisely per- 
mitted both parties to take refuge alternately in the eccle- 
siastical state, and treated both with equal cordiality. Don 
Carlos, king of the Two Sicilies, while he declared himself 
neutral, resolyed to abet the claims of his family to the 
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dachies of Parma, Placentia, and Milan. But the appear- 
ance of an English squadron before his capital, which could 
soon have been laid in ashes, obliged him to submit, for a 
time, to a real neutrality as unnatural as that of the grand- 
duke. ^ 

This transaction, and others connected with it, were at- 
tended with circumstances sufficiently interesting to merit 
detail ; the more especially, as they lead us into the line of 
the naval operations of Great-Britain in Europe. 

Admiral Haddock had cruised in the Mediterranean ever 
since the rupture with Spain ; and sir .John Norris had re- 
peatedly threatened the coasts of that kingdom, with a con- 
siderable armament, without achieving any memorable en- 
terprise. At length the former of these officers seemed to 
have an opportunity of distinguisliing himself and effectually 
serving his country. As he lay at Gibraltar, with twelve 
stout shij)s, he Avas informed, that a strong fleet commanded 
hy Don Joseph Navarro, with two hundred transports, and 
fifteen thousand soldiers on board, had passed tlie Strait in 
the night. He immediately stood to sea. He came up 
with the enemy, and was prej)aring to engage, when a 
French squadron, from Toulon, stood in between the hostile 
fleets witJi a flag of truce ; aii<l the commander sent a mes- 
sage to tlie English admiral, intimating that, as the French 
and Spaniards were engaged in a joint expedition, he was 
under the necessity of acting in concert with his master’s 
iUlies. This unexpected interposition prevented an engage- 
ment, and the Spanish admiral proceeded with his convoy 
Worn out with years, and dKigrined by repeated disap- 
pointments, Had^pek resigned the command of thd British 
fleet in tlie Mediterranean to rear-admiral l^estock, who 
was mon joined by seven ships of the line, under vice- 
adlmiral Matthews, a brave and able officer. Beside being 
appointed commander in chief on that station, Matthews 

»» Tifidart Contin, of Rapin, vol. vHI.— Smollett, vol. xi. 
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was invested with full powers to treat with all the princes 
and states of Italy, as his Britannic majesty’s minister. In 
this double capacity he watched the motions of the Spa- 
niards both by sea and land; and understanding that a 
body of the troops of Don Carlos, notwithstanding diis 
pretended neutrality, had joined the Spanish army, he sent 
commodore Martin with an English squadron into the bay 
of Naples, MUtli orders to bombard that city, unless the 
king would withdraw his troops, and sign a promise, that 
they should not act in conjunction with Spain during the 
war. The inhabitants of Naples were thrown into the ut- 
most consternation, at this unexpected visit ; and the king, 
being sensible that his capital, naturally much exposed by 
its ascending situation, was not in a suite of defence, 
thought proper to comply with the conditions. He at first 
called an extraordinary council, which held several con- 
sultations, without coming to any fixed resolution. At 
length' the l^ritish commodore, \\ ho had dropped anchor 
before tlie town at four in the afternoon, by a noble bold- 
ness put an end to fariher hesitation. On receiving an 
ambiguous answer, he pulled out his watch, and fixing it 
to the main-mast, sternly replied, that the council must 
come to a final determination within an hour, otherwise he 
should be obliged to execute liis orders, which were abso- 
lute. The king’s promise of neutrality was immediately 
sent ; and the English fleet left the bay before midnight 
History affords few instances of such decision and dispatch 
in affairs of equal importance. 

As a prelude to the siting of this forced neutrality, 
which disconcerted flie schemes of the court of Madrid, 
the Spanish army under the duke de Montemar, had been 
obliged to retreat toward the frontiers of Naples, before 
the king of Sardinia, and count Traun, the Austrian ge- 
neral. Meanwhile, Philip, for whose aggrandisement the 
war had been undertaken, invaded Savoy witli an army 
which he bad led through France, and soon made himself 
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master of that duchy. Alarmed at this irruption, and 
anxious for tlie safety of his more valuable dominions, tlie 
king of Sardinia returned witli his forces to the defence of 
Piedmont, which tlie Spaniards in vain attempted to enter. 
And count Traun found himself sufficiently strong, after 
the king of the Two Sicilies had withdrawn his troops, to 
maintain his ground, during the remainder of the cam*- 
paign, against tlie Spanish army under the count de Gages, 
who was sent to supersede the duke de Moiitemar 

The Spaniards, in a word, had little reason to boast of 
# their success in Italy, where their armies wore reduced to 
great distress, by tiie vigilance of the Britisli fleet in cutting 
off their supplies. The (pieen of Ilungjiry, now all-vic- 
torious in (Termany, was in possession of the territories of 
the emperor ; so that the French, weary of sujiportiiig tliat 
prince, in whose cause they had lost a great number of 
A. 1). best troops, at last made proposals of peace 

1743 . ecpiitable, or rather humiliating, terms. This 
condescension was the more remarkable, as the councils of 
the court of Versailles were no longer influenc(‘d by the 
mild spirit of cardinal Fleury. He had died, at a very 
advanced age, in the beginning of the present year. 

But Maria-Theresa, elate with her unexpected success, 
and rendered confident by the support of so powerful an 
ally as the king of Great-Britain, rejected ail pacific pro- 
positions; while lord Carteret, wlio now acted as prime 
minister to George 11.,* and who had formerly declaimed 
with so much violence against continental connexions, 
could now sec nothing but triumphs to be acquired in 
Flanders, tbougb the Dutcli had not yet engaged to Uike 
part in the \\ ar. He therefore urged the necessity of raaia- 
taining the bahince of power in Europe. In vain did the 
popular party in parliament reply, that this balance was no 
longer in danger ; that the queen of I lungary herself was 
now sufficiently strong to protect all her dominions ; that 
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she liad only to restore peace to Germany, in order to be 
enabled to drive the Spaniards out of Italy ; and that Eng- 
land, instead of rousing the jealousy of other states, by 
lavishing its blood and treasure in feeding the pride of an 
ambitious woman, ought to direct all its force against 
Spain, the only power with whom it was actually at war, 
and in wdiosc humiliation it was particularly interested. 
These arguments met with little attention. The king of 
Great-Britaiu w'as fired with the thirst of military glory ; 
and the king of France, finding that peace could not be 
obtained for the emperor, made preparations for prosecating^ 
the w’ar wdth vigour. 

In the mean time, the good fortune of the queen of Hun- 
gary continued to attend her. In Bavaria, Charles of 
Lorrain defeated the Imperialists near Braunau, and took 
possession of their camp ; wdiilc prince I.obkowitz, march- 
ing from Bohemia, drove the French from all their posts 
in the I^pper Palatinate. These two generals after>vard 
obliged Broglio to aband6n a strong camp which he oc- 
cupied at Pladling on the Danube, and to retire with pre- 
cipitation toward the Rhine ; the Austrian irregulars harass- 
ing him on his march, and cutting off a multitude of his 
men. When he reached Donawert, he w’^as joined by 
twelve thousand men under count Saxe: yet he did not 
think proper to hazard an engageuient, his main body 
being almost ruined. lie retreated before prince Charles 
to Ileilbron ; and the emperor, abandoned by his allies, 
and stripped of his doininiv>ns, took refuge in Frankfort, 
w^here he lived in indigence and obscurity 

The operations on tlie side of Flanders, during this cam- 
paign, were far from being unimportant, though they were 
liss decisive. The British and Hanoverian troops, com- 
manded by the earl of Stair, ai-d the Austrians under the 
duke d’Aremberg, began their inarph early in the year, 
from the Low-Countries toward Germany. Louis orilered 
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the duke of Noaiiles to assemble a great force on the 
Maine, to prevent them from joining the prince of Lorrain; 
while he sent another army under the marechal de Coigny 
into Alsace, in oi'der to oppose that prince, if he should 
attempt to pass the Rhine. Having secured the towns of 
Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, Noaiiles crossed the Rhine, 
and posted himself above Frankfort. The earl of Stair 
advanced toward him, and encamped at Killenbach, be- 
tween the river Maine and the forest of Darmstadt. From 
this situation he moved to Aschaffenbiirg, with a view of 
securing the navigation of the Upper Maine, which was 
necessary for the conveyance of forage and provisions 
from Franconia. But he was anticipated by the vigilance 
and activity of the enemy ; for Noaiiles, posted on the op- 
posite side of the river, had already gained possession of 
the principal posts, so as to cut oif all supplies 

When his Britannic majesty, attended by his second son 
the duke of Cumberland, and lord Carteret, arrived in tlic 
camp of the allies, he found th^army, amounting to about 
forty thousand men, eager for battle, but in great want of 
provisions. The French general had taken his measures so 
wisely, that it was thought the confederates would be 
forced to surrender prisoners of w'ar, or be cut to pieces in 
their retreat. A retreat, however, was resolved upon, Imth 
necessary to procure subsistence, and to form a junction 
with twelve thousand Hessians and Hanoverians, wdio had 
reached Hanau, and were exposed to great danger. The 
troops were accordingly ordered to strike their tents, and to 
begin ai\ expeditious march. Their route lay between a 
mountain and tlie river Maine, over which the French 
bad been unaccountably permitted to erect several bridges. 
The allies w’ere annoyed in their march, by the enemy^ 
cannon on the opposite banks; and tlie French general, 
with a part of tl.e main body of his army, marching over 
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the bridges, took possession of the village of Dettingen, in 
front of the allies, while in their rear a detachment occupied 
Aschaffcnburg, which they had abandoned. 

Having made tliese dispositions, which he flattered him- 
self would oblige his adversaries to attack him under great 
disadvantage, the duke de Noailles repassed the Maine, 
the better to observe the motions of the hostile troops, 
and to bring forward the remainder of his forces. Mean- 
while tlie duke of Grammont, his neplicw and lieutenant- 
general, who was stationed at Dettingen with thirty thou- 
sand men, and all the young generals and princes of the 
blood, eager, to ^engage, passed the defile behind which 
they were posted, and advanced into a small plain, where 
the allies had formed themselves in order of Jime 2fl, 
battle. Noailles, who was still on the other 'N. S, 
side of the river, beheld this motion with grief and 
astonishment, and made all tlie haste possible to form a 
new disposition. But he came too late to repair the mis- 
take that had heen committed ; for although the French 
charged with great impetuosity, and the household troops 
put the Austrian cavalry into disorder, the British and 
Hanoverian infantry, animated by the presence of their 
sovereign (who rode between the lines witli his sword 
drawn), stood firm as a rock, and poured forth an incessant 
fire, which nothing could resist. By a masterly manoeuvre, 
on the approach of the I'reiich cavalry, led by the nobility 
and princes of the blood, who rushed (ui in seeming despe- 
ration, those intrepid battalions opened their lines, and 
afterward closing again, made gi% at havock in that gallaut 
body. Terror now seised the whole FreiJch army ; and 
Noailles found himself under the necessity of precipitately 
retreating over the Maine, after five thousand of his men 
liad been killed, wounded, or made prisoners Had he 
been warmly pursuetl, the vicUiry of the allies would pro- 
bably have been complete. The earl of Stair proposed 
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such a measure; but liis sovereign, happy in having 
bravely extricated himself from one imminent danger, did 
not choose to rush into another. He was afraid of an am- 
buscade. Ilis troops had received little sustenance for 
some days : they had had fatiguing marches ; they had 
been many hours under arms ; and tlije enemy had still a 
superior army, and a great train of artillery, it was said, to 
dispute the passage of the riv'Ter. 

These military considerations may be thought sufficient 
to account for the caution of the king — whose loss, in killed 
and wounded, amounted to three thousand men — without 
the intervention of invidious political motives. And it 
must be admitted, even by those who blame his conduct, 
and think the French might liave been totally routed in 
their first confusion, that the circumstance of his being 
only an ally, and not a principal in the war, was a strong 
argument for his not risquing too much. Happy would it 
have been for his kingdom, if the same prudence had re- 
strained him from taking so active a part in a quarrel, in 
which he was not immediately interested ! — He dined on 
the field of battle, and in the evening prosecuted his march 
to Hanau ; recommending his sick and wounded to the care 
of the duke de Noailles, who treated them with great liu- 
manity and tenderness 


o The character of Adrian Maurice, duke de Noailles, who united the talents 
of tho consummate general to those of the able statesman, at the same time that 
he successfully cultivated literature, and acquired the reputation of a goo<l citizen, 
is one of tlie most amiable and exalted of the age in which he lived. He enjoyed 
in a very high degree the confidence of Louis XV. and delivered his sentimentHto 
h?k sovereign, in a variety of letters and memorials on the most important subjects, 
with an honest freedom that is almost unexampled in a subject and a courtier. 
[See the third and fourth volumes of a curious work, entitled M^moires Polu 
tiques ct Miiitairrjf^ compost sur let Placet originalct {recueilles par Adrian' 
Maurice^ Due de Noaillet^ Marechal de France el Minuite iVEtat)^ par VAhhi 
Without the adduction of other instances, nothing can show in a 
stronger light the magnanimity and disinterestedness of this nobleman, than his 
recommending to the king count Saxe, as the person in his service most capable 
of repairing the misfortunes of France. Experience proved that the justness of 
his discernment was equal to the uprightn^ai of his intentions; and degenerate 
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The king* was no sooner joined by the expected reinforce- 
ment at Hanau than the earl of Stair proposed, that as the 
numbers on both sides were nearly equal, the French 
should be attached by passing the Maine. But, to the 
surprise of all Europe, no such attempt was made. George, 
flattered with humiliating proposals of peace from the 
emperor, became every day more irresolute. Even after 
the retreat of the duke de Noailles, who was under the 
necessity of marching into Upper Alsace, which wixs 
threatened by j)rince Charles of Lorrain, no effort was 
made to disperse or destroy the body of observation left 
under count Saxe ; and although the allied army was re- 
inforced with twenty tlunisand Dutch auxiliaries in Sep- 
tember, it was early distributed into winter-quarters, with- 
out performing any thing of consequence after the victory 
of Dettingen. 

The earl of Stair was so dissatisfied with this inaction, 
that he resigned in disgust; and the duke de Noailles, wdio 
had apprehended the greatest disasters, unacquainted with 
the restraints imposed upon the British commander, felici- 
tated his master, with that modesty wdiich is peculiar to 
real merit, that he had not to deal wdth an Eugene, a Marl- 
borough, or a Stareraberg ; otherwise the issue of the cam- 
paign must have been very different. The duke effectually 
defeated the designs of prince Charles upon Alsace ; but 
he could not prevent Mentzel, the famous partisan, from 
making an irruption,, wdtli four thousand Austrian irregu- 
lars, into Lorrain and Luxemburg, where he committcil 
terrible depredations. 

The campaign in Italy was not more decisive, though 
its beginning promised the most vigorous exertions. 
Count de Gages, who commanded the Spanish army in 
the province of Bologna, passiu* the Panaro in February, 

ages must contemplate with astonishment a couvticr who dared to speak truth to 
his prince, a statesman whose supreme object was the good of his couut-y, and a 
general whose soul was to jealousjf. 
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attacked the Austrian and Piedmontese forces under count 
Traun, at Campo Santo, where a desperate battle was 
fought,, but witliout any decided advantage, both sides 
claiming the victory. Gages, howeVer, found himself un^ 
der the necessity of repassing the Panaro ; and his army 
being much weakened by desertion, be retired to Rimini. 
He there fortified his camp, and remained unmolested till 
October, when prince Lobkowitz, having succeeded Traun 
in the command of the Austrian army, entered Romagna, 
and obliged the Spanish general to retreat to Fano. Gages 
afterward took ]3ost at Pesaro, fortifying the passes of the 
Foglhu 

The season was so far in the decline, before Philip and 
the Spanish army in Savoy entered upon action, that the 
campaign on the side of Piedmont was distinguished by no 
important event. This inaction was occasioned by a secret 
negotiat^ii between the liouse of Bourbon and the king 
of Sardinia ; and notwithstanding the encomiums that have 
been paid to the fidelity of time prince, he would have en- 
tered into the views of France and Spain, if they had com- 
plied with Ills denmiuLs, or if the queen of Hungary had not 
agreed to juure advantageous terms than they were willing 
to grant 

I'liese negotiations produced the treaty of Worms ; by 
which his Sardinian majesty renounced his pretensions to 
tlie duchy of Milan, and guarantied anew the Pragmatic 
Stuiction. Maria-Theresa, beside relinquisliing in his 
favour all title to the tow^n ajul inarquisate of Final, tlien 
possessed by tlie republic of Genoa, but on wliich she 
had some claims, agreed to put him in possession of the 
N'igevunesco, w ith that part of tlie duchy qf Pavia which 
\iefi between the Po and the Tesino, and to cede to him 
the towns of Placentia and Bobbio, with all the territory 
from the source of the Niira to the Jake Maggiore, and 
the fronriers of the Swiss Cantons. She farther engaged 
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to maintain thirty thousand men in Italy, as soon as the 
situation of her affairs in Germany would permit; and the 
king, on condition of his receiving from Great Britain an 
annual subsidy of two hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
obliged himself to keep up an army of forty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse 

This treaty, which dissipated all hopes of peace, and 
the haughty behaviour of the queen of Hungjiry, who 
not only refused to listen to any reasonable terms of ac- 
commodation with the emperor, but avowed her purpose 
of keeping possession of Bavaria and the Upper Palati- 
nate, as an indemnification for the loss of Silesia, pro- 
duced a great change in the sentiments of the principal 
German powers. Their jealousy of the ambition of the 
house of Austria revived; and tlieir j)ride was wounded 
by the degradation of the imperial dignity in the person 
of Charles VII, ; now no better than an illustriouj^ bogg-ar, 
depending on the bounty of France for a precarious subsist- 
ence. They resolved to interpose in favour of the head of 
the empire, whose misfortunes Jiad awakened their compas- 
sion. The court of Versailles, ever watcliful, encouraged 
these new dispositions ; and a secret negotiation was*beguu 
wdth the distressed emperor, the elector Palatine, the king 
of Sweden (as landgrave of Hesse-Cassel), and the king of 
Prussia, who dreaded the speedy loss of his late conquests, 
unless the growing power of Maria-Thcrcsii should be re- 
strained. The issue of this negotiation, wdiich was con- 
ducted by Chavigni, the French minister at the imperial 
court, or rather asylum, in Frankfort, we shall afterward 
have occasion to notice. In the mean time a family- Oit» 
compact (or perpetual alliance and mutual guaranty 25. 

of possessions and claims) was formed between France and 
Spain at Fontainbleau and gr. at preparations were made 

*9 Tindal, voL ix. de y'oailles^ tome iv. 

One of the principal articles of this treaty imported, that no peace should bt 
concluded unless Gibraltar should be restored to Spain. Mim» dc Xoaillcs, 
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for carrying on the war with vigour botli by sea and land. 
Twenty tlioiisand Freiicli soldiers, under the prince of Conti,* 
were ordered to join Pliilip in Savoy; and the French and 
Spanish squadrons at Toulon were commanded to act in 
concert, and attempt to recover the sovereignty of tlie Me« 
diterranean. If successful, they were to join the Brest fleet; 
and, having established a superiority in the Channel, to as- 
sist in a projected invasion of England. 

That enterprise, which had for its remote object the re- 
establishment of the house of Stuart, was more imme- 
diately planned with a view of obliging the king of Groat- 
Britain to recal his troops from the continent, and apply 
hiaf Attention to tlie defence of his own dominions, instead 
of engaging in the suj)port of foreign powers. A corre- 
spondence was accordingly re-opened with the English 
ami Scottish Jacobites, who readily offered their assist- 
ance, aqijl magnified the public discontents, at the same 
time that they endeavoured to inflame them. Tlie real 
discontents, however, were very great. Tlie people were 
enraged at tlie mysterious inaction of the bust campaign, 
which ^they justly ascribed to the influence of German 
counsels, and the political situation of George II., as elector 
of Hanover, Nor Were they less dissatisfied at the pro- 
spect of the continuance of a bloody and expensive M*ar, 
in which Great-Britain was likely to become a principal 
instead of an ally, after an honourable peace miglit have 
been concluded with the emperor, and the queen of Hun- 
gary secured in the possession of all the Austrian domi- 
nions in Germany, except Silesia, which she had ceded to 
the king of Prussia. A general disgust at the measures of 
the court j»re vailed. \ 

fjneouraged by these favourable appetirances, the pau- 
city of troops in England, and the assurances of a powerful 
support from the gentry and the people, Louis entered 
seriously into the views of the cardinal de Tencin, who 
liad pr(»jocted the enterprise; and sanguine hopes were 
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entertained of the elevation of the pretender to the British 
royalty. Tencin was warmly attached to the Stuart family, 
by whose interest he had been raised to the purple; and 
having taken the lead in the French administration, 1)n the 
deatli of cardinal Fleury, he was ambitious of showing his 
gratitude to his friends, and at the same time of serving his 
master, by giving a new king to Great- Britain. 

Nor did such a revolution seem impossible, with the 
force that was prepared, to those who were best acquainted 
with the situation of tliis kingdom, if France had possessed 
the sovereignty of the sea. Fifteen thousand men were 
assembled in Picardy, under count Saxe ; and a number 
of transports were collected at Calais, Dunkirk, and* Bou- 
logne. Cliarles Edward, eldest son of the chevalier de 
St. George, and to whom that prince liad delegated his 
pretensions, left Rome, and arrived in the French ^ jy 
ejamp, A descent Wiis to be made on the coas^ 
of Kent ; and M. de Roquefeuille, with twenty ships of 
w'ar, sailed exultingly up the Channel to protect the trans- 
ports and cover the landing of the troops. Seven tliou- 
s<ind men were embarked, and the first division of the 
transports put to sea ; but a sudden storm arising, they 
were driven back upon the French coast. Many of them 
were shattered ; some of the largest, with all the men, were 
lost; and a superior English fleet, commanded by sir 
John Norris, obliged M. de Roquefeuille to retire with 
precipit;ition to Brest®*; so that the young pretender, after 
having a sight of the promised land, found himself under 
the necessity of waiting for a more favourable stiite of affairs, 
before he could attexupt the recovery of tlie throne of his 
aucesU»rs. 

The alarm occasit^ned by this formidable, though abor- 
tive enterprise, uniteej the Wl.-gs in the firm support pf 
the Existing government. They were made sensible, that 
their opposition to some unpopular measures, and their 

^ « Contin. ot‘ RA]nn, vol. ix. 
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political jealousies of each other> had been represented by 
the enemies of Great-Britain as a proof of their dislike to 
the reigning family ; and that the chevalier de St George 
had founded his hopes of success chiefly on the division 
among the friends of the Protestant succession. This ap- 
peared by a letter which he wrote to John duke of Argyle, 
an inconsistent but zealous Whig, whom the Jacobites sup- 
)>osed to be ready for a revolt, on account of the violence 
of his speeches in parliament, and whom the pretender re- 
quested to dictate his own terms But that harmony was 
of short duration. The intelligence which soon arrived 
of a naval engagement in the Mediterranean, and the ju- 
di^^ proceedings relative to it, gave rise to new divisions 
and discontents. 

In consequence of the late alliance between France and 
Spain, the admirals of the combined fleet, in the harbour 
of Toulon, resolved to give battle to that of England, by 
which th%r bad been blocked up, and which prevented them 
from carrying provisions or military stores to the Spanish 
armies in Italy. The Spanish squadron commanded by 
Don Joseph Navarro, consisted of sixteen sail of the line 
(though only twelve were fully manned) ; and the French 
squadron, under M. de Court, of fourteen sail of the line, 
four frigates, and three fire-ships. On the other hand, the 
British admirals, Matthews and Lestock, had the coinmand 
of twenty-eight sail of the line, six ships of fifty guns, four 
frigates, and two fire-ships ; a force which, if a misunder- 
standing had not prevailed between those officers, might 
have utterly ruined the associated fleets 

Matthews, as soon as he saw the French and Spanish 
fleets quit th*' road of Toulon, weighed anchor from the 
bay of Ilieres, and bore down upon them. An engagement 

Feb. ensued, in which he behaved with great gallantry. 

11. But lie was ill supported by his captains,* and 
Lcstock, with his whole division, remained all the time at a 

Coniin. <]f' Ixa/Hn^ ubi Hup. si-* Annals of Europe. 
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distance ; so that the contest was long doubtful, and only 
the most vigorous exertions could have saved the ships tlrnt 
were engaged from being taken or destroyed. Victory, 
however, at hist declared in favour S[ Matthews. The 
combined fleet, after an action of six hours, was obliged 
to retreat, witl^the loss of one ship of the line, named the 
Poder. The Royal Philip, anotlier disabled ship, might 
also, it is supposed, have been taken, had the English ad- 
miral continued the chase ; but his orders to guard the coast 
of Italy being positive, he did not think himself at liberty 
to neglect that important object, and to run the hazard of 
being drawn down the Strait, for the precarious possil^ility 
of making a single prize, the other ships of the enemy>i^j|^ 
too fast to leave him any hope of coining up with them^. 

The loss of this opportunity of breaking the naval power 
of the house of Bourbon occasioned loud complaints in 
England; and the failure of the British fleet to destroy 
that of the enemy became the subject of a parlitmentary 
inquiry. From a committee of the house of commons, tlie 
matter was referred to a court-martial. Several captains 
were convicted of misbehaviour, and subjected to different 
degrees of punishment ; but, to the astonisliment of the 
public, Lestock was fully acquitted, and Matthews declared 
incapable of serving for the future in his majesty’s navy; 
though it was evident to every unprejudiced mind, tliat 
Lestock, by keeping aloof, when he had it in his power to 
engage, was not only the cause of the miscai’riage com- 
plained of, but of exposing the British fleet to the most 
imminent danger, in order to gratify Ids vindictive spirit, 
while Matthews, rushing into the heat ol action, fought 
like a hero, and discovered a noble zeal for the service of 
his king and country*®. Such ridiculous tilings, as ex- 
perience has since repeatedly proved, are courts-martial in 
factious times ! 

Sci’ Uic Hffcfnr made by Matthews on his trial. 

Compavc tlu* Tt iali of Matthews and Lcitock. 
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Before these judicial proceedings were finished, mutual 
March been issued by the kings 

of France and England, who thenceforth became 
in some measure pfincipals in the continental quarrel, the 
court of Versailles ha^dng also declared war in form against 
her Hungarian majesty. Louis accused <jjorge of having 
violated the compact for the neutrality of Hanover, of dis- 
suading the queen from coming to an accommodation with 
the emperor, and of blocking up the ports and disturbing 
the commerce of France. His BriUinnic majesty recrimi- 
nated, by accusing the French king of violating the Prag- 
matic Sanction ; of attempting to destroy the balance of 
p<pref Jn Europe, by dismembering the Austrian succession ; 
of Assisting the Spaniards, the avowed enemies of England, 
both secretly and openly, in contempt of the faith of treaties ; 
of harbouring the pretender, and furnishing him with a fleet 
and armi’ to invade Great-Brihiin ; and of committing actual 
hostilities on the British fleet in the Mediterranean Both 
parties had formed the most sanguine and not ill-grounded 
hopes of success ; the king of Great-Britain depended on the 
valour of his troops, the hearty co-operation of the Dutch, 
and the vigorous exertions of the court of Vienna; the 
house of Bourbon on the new alliances they were forming 
in Germany, and the vast preparations they had made for 
prosecuting the war, both in Italy and the Low-Countries. 

The campaign in Italy began early on the side of Pied- 
mont. Philip, being joined by the prince of Conti, passed 
the Var, which descends from the Alps, and falls into the 
sea of Genoa a little below the city of Nice. The whole 
county of Nice submitted. But before the confederate^ 
could advance so far as they wished, they had to fprcc 
the Piedmontese entrenchments at Villa Franca, and, after* 
wards to reduce the castle of Montauban, situated among 
rocks, which form a chain of almost inaccessible ramparts. 
All these difficulties, however, were surmounted by the 

, 27 Printed DcclaralwuH of War^ 
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valour of tlie French and Spaniards, though not without 
great loss*®. Their intention was, to penetrate into the 
duchy of Milan through the Genoese territories ; a measure 
that would have been attended with pernicious conse- 
quences to the queen of Hungary and the king of Sardinia. 
Admiral Matthews, who had by chis time returned to the 
coast of Italy, therefore sent a spirited message to the 
senate of Genoa, declaring, that if tlie confederate army 
should be suffered to pjiss through the dominions of the 
republic, he must consider it as a breach of lier neutrality, 
and would be under the necessity of immediately com- 
mencing hostilities against her subjects. 

Alarmed at this menace, the Genoese, though secretly 
in the interest of the house of Bourbon, prevailed upon 
Philip and the prince to choose another route. They ac- 
cordingly defiled off toward Piedmont, by the way of Bri- 
an<;on, and attacked the strong post of Chateau-Dauphin, 
where the king of Sardinia commanded in person. It was 
carried after a desperate attack, in which the officers and 
soldiers of the two confederate, yet rival nations, performed 
wonders. We may behave as well as tJie French,” said 
the count de Campo Santo to the marquis de las Minas, 
who commanded under Philip ; but we cannot behave 
better.” — This has been,” says the prince of Conti, in a 
letter to Louis, one of the most hot and brilliant actions 
that ever happened : the troops have shown a courage more 
than human The valour and presence of mind of^M. dc 
Chevert chiefly decided the advantage. I reopmmend to 
you M. de Solemi and the chevalier de Modena. La Carte 
is killed. Your majes jy, knowing the value of friendship, 
will feel how much I am affected by his loss !” History 
records wdth particular pleasure such expressions of gene- 
rosity and sympathy as do honour to the human character. 

Voltaire. — Millot. 

They had the boldness to clamber up rocks of an extraordinary height* 
mounted with cannon, and to pass through the embrasures when the guns rc« 
coiled. 
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The appeal bf the prince to the heart of Louis is elegant 
and emphatic. 

After losing the important pass of Chateau-Dauphin, 
and another called the Barricades, the king of Sardinia, 
not being in a condition to hazard a battle, drew off his 
troops and artillery from the frontiers, in order to cover 
his capital. He took post at Saluzzo, to the southward of 
Turin; while the confederates, having made themselves 
masters of the castle of Demont, situated on a rock in the 
valley of Stura, and deemed impregnable, invested the 
strong town of Conti, the possession of wliich was neces- 
sary tp open a passage into the duchy of Milan. The king, 
being reinforced by ten tlibusand Austrians under Palla- 
vicini, resolved to attempt the relief of the place. He ac- 
cordingly advanced, in September, with a superior force, 
and attacked the French and Spaniards in their entrench- 
ments. But after an obstinate engagement, in which valour 
and conduct were equally conspicuous on both sides, he 
was obliged to retire, witli the loss of four tliousand men, to 
his camp in the valley of Miirasso. The Joss of the enemy 
was little inferior. And his Sardinian majesty having found 
means to reinforce the garrison of Conti, and also to convey 
into the town a supply of provisions, Pliilip, and the prince 
of Conti were obliged to raise the siege, which they had 
continued till the latter part of November, to the great 
injury and diminution of their arrhy. Having destroyed 
the fortifications of Demont, in their retreat, tliey utterly 
evacuated |^iedmont, and took up their winter-quarters in 
Dauphin^. But the Spaniards still continued in possession 
of Savoy^ which they fleeced without mercy 

The campaign in the south of Italy was also distin- 
guished by a diversity of fortune. Don Carlos having, 
violation of his forced neutrality, joined the Spanish army 

*0 Voltaire — Millot. — SinoUett. — Contin, of Rapin, vol. two 

volumes of this Continuation were written by the late Mr. Guthrie, though they 
bear the name of Tindal. 
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witli twenty-five thousand men, prince I^obkowitz, the 
Austrian general, was ordered to invade the kingdom of 
Naples. He accordingly left the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and advanced toward Velitri, near which the confederates 
were posted. While the two armies lay in sight of each 
other, prince Lobkowitz sent a strong detachment into the 
province of Abruzzo, where they distributed a manifesto, 
in tlie name of her Hungarian majesty, exhorting the inha- 
bitants to throw off the Spanish yoke, and put themselves 
again under the protection of the house of Austria. J^lhat 
measure, however, was attended with very little success, the 
Neapolitans showing no inclination to rebel. LobkoMdtz 
therefore collected his forces, and resolved to make an atta^ 
upon the head quarters of the enemy at Velitri. This en- 
terprise he committed to Ulysses Maximilian, count Brown, 
an able and active general ; and, to promote the success of 
the scheme, he amused the enemy with ambiguous motions. 
At the head of six thousand select warriors, the count sur- 
prised Velitri in the night; and the duke of Modena and 
the king of the Two Sicilies were in great danger of being 
made prisoners. They escaped with difficulty to the quarters 
of the count de Gages, who performed on this occasion the 
part of a great captain. He rallied the fugitives, removed 
the panic which had begun to prevail in the camp, and 
made a masterly disposition for cutting off the communi- 
cation of the detachment of the enemy with the main body. 
Count Brown, therefore, apprehending that he might be 
surrounded, thought proper to attempt a retreat. This he 
effected with skill and gallantry, carrying away eopioug 
spoils. Three thousand of the Spaniards and Neapoliti^ns 
are said to have been killed in this nocturnal encomiter, 
eight hundred were taken. The Austrians lost only 
about six hundred men ; but the h Uure of the enterprise, 
and the heats of autumn, proved fatal to their hopes. Prince 
Lobkowitz, seeing his army daily mouldering awray. without 
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tli6 chance of its being recruited, decamped from Fiola,* 
and passing the Tiber at thei Ponte Molle (anciently known 
by the name of Pons Milvius), which he had just time to 
break down behind him when the enemy’s vanguard ap- 
peared, he crossed the mountains of Giibio, andarrivedj by 
the way of Viterbo, in the Bolognese territory 

Thd^ queen of Hungary and her allies were not more 
successful in Germany and the Low-Countries. But con- 
sidering the unexpected confederacy that was formed against 
them^ and the inferiority of their generals, they had little 
reason to complain of fortune. The negotiations at Frank- 
fort being brought to an issue, a treaty was there concluded, 
tbroiigh the influence of France. Its declared object was 
to restore the imperial dignity and the tranquillity of Ger- 
many ; the contracting powers engaging either to persuade 
or oblige the queen of HungJiry to acknowledge the title of 
Charles VII., to give up the archives of the empires, still in 
her possession, and evacuate Bavaria ; the emperor’s claims 
on the Austrian succession to be settled by a friendly com- 
promise, or juridical decision. So far the confederacy 
seemed laudable. But, by a separate article, which breathed 
a very different spirit, the king of Prussia engaged to put 
the emperor^in possession of Bohemia, and to guaranty to 
him Upper Austria, Jis soon ;is it should be conquered, on 
condition that he should give up to his Prussian majesty the 
town and circle of Konigingratz, in its whole extent, with 
all the country situated between tlie frontiers of Silesia and 
the river Elbe, and from Konigingratz to the confines of 
Saxoiiy. Frederic, however, by previous agreement, and a 
separate treaty with tlie court of Versailles, was not obliged 
to take arms, until he should see France act with vigour^*. 

To pfopure the ready co-operatiun of this politic, fltfiBi- 
bitious, and powerful prince, Louis put himself at the head 

3* Voltaire. — Millot. — SnioUclt. — Coniin, of Kapin, vol# ix. 

3* M6m. 4^ Noailletj tome iv. 
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of Ins army in Flanders, con^sting of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men, as early as the season would permit, and 
invested Menin. The duke de Noailles, and the celebrated 
count Saxe, now a marechal of France, commanded under 
him, and carried every thing before them. Menin surren- 
dered in seven days. Ypres, Fort, Knocke, and .Fumes, 
were reduced with almost equal facility. And the king 
entered Dunkirk in triumph, while the allied army, to the 
number of seventy thousand men, unable to obstruct his 
progress, continued posted behind the Scheld. 

But Louis was soon obliged to quit this scene of conquest, 
and hasten to tlie defence of his own dominions. Having 
received intelligence tliat prince Charles of Lorraiii l^d 
passed the Rhine, and entered Alsace at the head of sixty 
thousand men, he despatched the duke de Noailles with 
forty thousand to join the marechal de Coigni, who com- 
manded in that province, while he himself followed with a 
farther reinforcement ; leaving Saxe, with the remainder of 
his army, to oppose the allies in the Netherlands. The 
masterly movements of that consummate general, and the 
want of concert between the Austrian and English com- 
manders, d’Aremberg and Wade, prevented them from 
gaining any advantage during the campaign, though now 
greatly superior in force. 

Before the duke de Noailles could form a junction with 
Coigni, the prince of Lorrain had taken Weissenburg, and 
laid all Lower Alsace xinder contribution. At Metz the 
king of France was seised with a fever, which threatened 
his life, and retarded the operations of his generals. Mean- 
while prince Charles, being apprised of the irruption of 
the Prussians into Bohemia, repassed the Rhine in sight of 
ji?^superior army, and hastened to the relief of that kingdom. 
I^ouis, after his recovery, formed die siege of Freyburg ; 
and the reduction of this important place, by the famous 
engineer count Lovvendahl, who had entered into the 
French service, concluded the business of the campaign on 
the side of Alsace. 

T 
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The king of Prussia, on talang arms, published a mani- 
festo, ill which lie declared, that he coultl no longer re- 
main an idle spectator of the troubles of Germany, but 
found himself obliged to make use of force, to restore the 
power of the laws, and the authority of the emperor ; that 
he desired nothing for himself, had no particular quarrel 
with the queen of Hungary, and had only entered into the 
war as an auxiliary, in order to assert the liberties of the 
Germanic body ; that the emperor had offered to relinquish 
his claims on the Austrian succession, provided his here- 
ditary dominions should be restored to him ; and that the 
queen of Hungary had rejected this and all other equitable 
proposals. 

Before the arrival of prince Charles, the Prussian monarch 
had made himself master of Prague, Tabor, and the greater 
part of Bohemhu But these conquests were of short dura- 
tion. The king of Poland, animated by a British subsidy, 
ordered sixteen thousand men to join the prince of Lorrain. 
He was also joined by a strong body of Hungarians, zealous 
ill the cause of their sovereign, wlio had acquired by her 
popular manner ’^, as well as her indulgences, both civil and 
religious, an extraordinary interest in their affections ; so 
that the king of Prussia, unable to withshiiid so great a force, 
was obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and retire wdth precipita- 
tion into Silesia. He was pursued thither by prince Charles ; 
and perhaps only the rigour of the season prevented the 
recovery of that valuable province. The Prussians on their 
retreat lost twenty thousand men, with all their heavy bag- 

33 The old count Palfy, chief Palatine of Hungary, who had, on this occasion, 
caused the red standard of the kingdom to be displayed, as a signal for every man 
who could bear arms to turn out, slie wrote tlie following letter, accompanied with 
a present of her own horse, richly caparisoned, a gold hilted sword ornamented 
with diamonds, and a ring of grpat value : 

Father Palfy ! 

“ I send you this horse, worthy of being mounted only by the most zealous of 
my faithftil subjects. Receive at the same time this sword, to defend me against 
my enemies ; and accept this ring, as a mark of my affection for you., 

“ Maria Theresa.” 
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gage, artillery, and waggons, laden with provisions and 
plunder. 

While the high-minded Frederic was experiencing this 
sudden reverse of fortune, the dejected fugitive, Charles 
VII. once more gained possession of his capital. Secken- 
dorlF, his general, having been joined by a body of French 
troops, had driven the Austrians out of Bavaria. But the 
retreat of the Prussians, and the rapid progress of the 
prince of Lorrain, filled the emperor with new apprehen- 
sions : and he was in danger of being again chased from 
his dominions, when death came to his relief, c/a/^.20, 1745. 
and freed him from a complication of bodily iV. S. 
ills, aggrav^ated by the anguish of a wounded spirit. His 
son, Maximilian Joseph, being only seven teen years of age, 
could not become a candidate for the imperial throne. 
He therefore wisely concluded, through the mediation 
of his Britannic majesty, notwithstanding all the intrigues 
of France, a treaty of peace with . the queen of Hungary, 
who had again invaded Bavaria, and was ready to strip him 
of his whole electorate. By tliis treaty, Maria-Theresa 
agreed to recognise the imperial dignity, as having been 
vested in the person of Charles VII. and to put his son in 
complete possession of iiis hereditary dominions. On the 
other hand, the young elector renounced all claim to any 
part of the Austrian succession ; and consented to become 
a guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, to give his vote for 
the grand duke at the ensuing election of an emperor, and 
dismiss the auxiliary troops in his service 

This treaty, it was confidently expected, would prove a 
prelude to a general pacification, as the cause of the war 
in Germany no longer existed; and the treaty of Frank- 
fort, the avowed purpose of which was the support of the 
imperial dignity, liad now no obj 'Ct. The queen of Hun- 
gary, to procure peace, and the vote of Brandenburg for 

T 2 
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her husband, would readily have agreed to confirm the 
treaty of Breslau ; and the king of Prussia, after his severe 
losses, could have required nothing more for himself than 
the undisputed possession of Silesia. But the court of 
France, which had commenced the war out of policy, in- 
stigated and pensioned by that of Spain, resolved to con- 
tinue it from passion ; and his Britannic majesty was too 
intimately connected with the queen of Hungary, as well 
as too highly interested in preserving the balance of Europe, 
to desert his allies at such a crisis. 

The marquis d’Argeiison, the French minister for war, 
who had at this time great influence in the cabinet, de- 
clared that France, having undertaken to give a head to 
the Germanic body, ouglit to hazard the last soldier, rather 
than suffer the grand-duke to be elected emperor. Louis 
and his ministers accordingly oflrered the imperial crown 
to the king of Poland; but he, sensible that it was not in 
their gift, prudently refused it, unless it could be procured 
without violence ; and renewed his engagements with the 
courts of London and Vienna. The French, however, 
persisted in their resolution of opposing the election of the 
grand-duke, and of continuing the war with vigour in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, to facilitate the operations of 
the combined forces of the house of Bourbon in Italy; where 
Elizabeth Farnese, who still directed all the measures of the 
court of Madrid, was determined, whatever might be the 
difficulty and hazard, to establish a sovereignty for her son 
Philip at the expense of Maria-Theresa And the success 
of the ensuing campaign seemed to justify her firmness and 
perseverance. 

: Tlie republic of Genoa, which had been long wavering. 

See the Afimoires Politiques et drawn from the papers of the 

dulce de Noailles, by the abbe Alillot. It is not a little remarkable, that the same 
abb^» in his FAernenn d^HUu Gen, ascribes the continuance of the war, after the 
death of Charles VII. the hatred of the Fnfflish against the French nation! 
He was not then favoured, it is to be presumed, with the duke’s papers, which 
throw new light upon the subject. 
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at last concluded a treaty with the house of Bourbon, that 
proved highly injurious to the Interests of the queen of 
Hungary and the Icing of Sardinia. The armies of the 
count de Gages and Philip, consisting of French, Spa- 
niards, and Neapolitans, having formed a junction in the 
territories of that republic, from which they received a con- 
siderable reinforcement, nearly amounted to eighty thou- 
sand men; while the Piedmontese and Austrians, under 
the king of Sardinia and count Schiiylemberg, did not ex- 
ceed forty-five tlioiisand. There was no contending with 
effect against such a superiority of force. 

Philip and Maillebois, who acted under him on the re- 
call of the prince of Conti from Italy, obliged his Sardinian 
majesty and Schiiylemberg to retire beyond the Tanaro. 
1^1 1 e count do Gages invested and took Tortona, while the 
duke of Modena made himself master of Parma and Placen- 
tia. The city of Pavia was taken by assault, and Milan 
itself was forced to surrender, though the citadel continued 
to hold out. 

Pushing his advantages, Philip passed the Tanaro, and 
compelled the Austrian and Piedmontese armies to take 
shelter behind the Po. He reduced Valcnza, Casal, Asti, 
and even Verua, only twenty miles north-east of Turin: 
and the king of Sardinia was so apprehensive of the bom- 
bardment of his capital, that he posted his army within 
cover of its cannon, and ordered the pavement of the 
streets to be taken up. But Philip, instead of undertaking 
such an arduous enterprise, closed the campaign with a 
triumphant entry into Milan 

The house of Bourbon and its allies were no less suc- 
cessful in other quarters. I^ouis had two leading objects 
in view ; to obstruct the election of the grand-duke, and 
to complete the conquest of Flanders. He accordingly 
assembled two great armies; one marched to the Maine, 
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under the prince of Conti, to prevent the queen of Hun- 
gary from employing a superior force against the king of 
Prussia, and to overawe the deliberations of the electors 
at Frankfort; the other, consisting of seventy-six thou- 
sand men, commanded by count Saxe, under whom the 
duke de Noailles condescended to serve as first aide-de- 
camp, invested Tournay, one of the strongest towns in the 
Austrian Netherlands, and the most important in the Dutch 
barrier The king and the dauphin appeared in the 
camp, and animated by their presence the operations of 
the besiegers. The allied army amounted only to fifty- 
three thousand men ; yet with these it was resolved to at- 
tempt the relief of Tournay. The Hanoverian and British 
troops were commanded by tlic duke of Cumberland, a 
brave but inexperienced general. The Austrians were 
conducted by old count Konigseg ; and the Dutch by the 
prince of Waldeck, as inexperienced as the duke. 

Marechal Saxe, who to a natural genius for war joined 
a profound knowledge of the military art, was no sooner 
informed of the purpose of the confederates, than he made 
masterly dispositions for receiving them. The French 
army W’as posted on a rising ground, with the village of 
Antoine on its right, the wood of Barri on its left, and 
Fontenoy in front. In the wood, and at both the villages, 
were erected formidable batteries of heavy cannon; and 
the intermediate space was farther defended by strong re- 
doubts. The confederates, however, who had but imper- 
fectly reconnoitred the situation of the enemy, rashly per- 
sisted in their resolution of hazarding an attack. Nor were 
the French without their apprehensions of its consequences, 
fifom the known valour of the British troops. The bridge 
of Colonne, over which the king had passed the Escaut, 
was accordingly fortified with entrencliments, and ocell- 
i’ The sovereignty of the barrier-towns belonged to the house of Austria; but 
they were garri&oneil with Dutcii troops, for the support of which the states were 
|icmiiticd, by the treaty of Utrecht, to tax the inhabitants. 
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pied by a stout body of reserve, in order to secure his re- 
treat, if it should be necessary. And to this necessity he 
must have been driven, had the British troops been pro- 
perly supported, and the orders of the duke of Cumberland 
duly executed. 

The allies were in motion by two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the cannonading began as soon as it was light. 
By nine, both armies were engaged, and the ac- Apj'il 
tion lasted till three in the afternoon- Never, 30. 
perhaps, was a more desperate or gallant attack than that 
which wiis made by the British infantry, commanded by 
the duke in j>crson, assisted by sir John Ligonier. Though 
the fire from tlic enemy’s batteries was so heavy, that it 
swept off whole ranks at a single discharge, they continued 
to advance as if they had been invulnerable, and drove 
the French infantry beyond their lines. The French ca- 
valry in vain endeavoured to stop their progress. Form- 
ing themselves into a column, they bore down every thing 
before them, and baffled every effort to pnt tliem into 
disorder. Antoine was evacuated; and Saxe, concluding 
that all was lost, sent advice to the king to provide for his 
safety, by rejjassing the bridge of Colonnc. But Louis, 
who did not want personal courage, sensible that such a 
step would give a decided victory to the allies, refused 
to (piit his post. His firmness saved his army from ruin 
and disgrace 

Ashamed to desert their sovereign, the French infantry 
returned to the charge ; the ^^^’uvalry renewed their efforts ; 
and other circiimsUinces contribi’ted to give a turn to Uie 
buttle. The Dutch, having failed in an attack upon Fon- 
tenoy, which valour might have rendered successful, had 
shamefully left the field. An English and Hanoveriiui de- 
tachment, under brigadier Ingoldsby, had also miscarried, 
through mistake, in a practic;d»h. attempt to take posses- 


Voluiirc, tk Louis rhap, xv 
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sion of the Vedoubt at the corner erf the wood of Harris arid 
immediately opposite Fontenoy; so that the British cavalry, 
by the cross-fire of the enemy’s cannon, were prevented 
from coming np to the support of the infantry ; who, now 
assailed on all sides, fatigued with incessant firing, and 
galled by some field-pieces unexpectedly planted in front, 
w^ere at length obliged to retire, with the loss of ten thou- 
sand men, after having successively routed almost every 
regiment in the Frencli army The loss of the Hano- 
verians, who behaved gallantly, was also very great,* in 
proportion to their numbers, but that of the Dutch and 
Austrians proved inconsiderable. 

The French had near ten thousand men killed or 
wounded, and among these w^ere many persons of di- 
stinction ; yet w’as their joy at their good fortune re- 
markably high. Their exultation in the hour of tri- 
umph seemed to bear a proportion to their recent dan- 
ger of a defeat. I'he princes of tlK» blood embraced each 
other on the field of battle, and dissolved in tears of 
mutual congratulation. They had, indeed, reason to be 
satisfied with their victory, which was follow^ed by very 
important consequences. For, although the duke of Cum- 
berland had led off his troops in good order, and without 
losing either colours or standards, the allies were unable, 
during the remainder of the camj)aign, to face the ene- 
my ; but lay entrenched, between Antwerp and Brus- 
sels ; while Saxe and Lowendahl reduced, by stratagem or 


99 All the reginxents,^* says Voltaire, who is very circumstantial in his ac- 
count of this battle, “ presented themselves one after another ; and the English 
column, facing them on all sides, repulsed every regiment that advanced.” (Sihlc 
de Louis XV* chap. ?;v,) “ From the moment the French and Svriss guards were 
routed,” adds he, there was nothing but astonishment and confusion through- 
out the Frencli army. Marechal Saxe ordered the cavalry to fall upon the En- 
gli^ column ; but their eftbrts were attended with little effect against a body of 
inhmtry so united, so di:.dphned, and so intrepid.” If the Dutch,” continues 
he, “ had psased the redoubts that lay between Fontenoy and Antoine, and had 
given proper assistance to the English, no resource would liave been left for the 
French ; perhaps, not even a retreat for the king and the dauphin.” 
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force, Tournay, Oudenarde, Aeth, Dendermond, Ghent, 
Ostend, and several other considerable towns in the Ne- 
therlands. 

But the king of France, though so highly favoured by 
fortune, was not able to prevent the queen of Hungary 
from obtaining tlie great object of her wishes, in tlie ele- 
vation of her husband to the imperial throne. The French 
army on the Maine not being able to cope with the 
Austrians under Bathiani, the electors assembled in perfect 
security at Frankfort, and raised to the head of the em- 
pire the grand-duke of Tuscany, under the name of Fran- 
cis I. Meanwhile the king of Prussia gained two bloody 
victories over tlie prince of Lorrain ; one near Friedberg 
on the confines of Silesia, the other at Slandentz, in Bohe- 
mia. Not satisfied with these advantages, though he had 
entered into a pacific convention with his Britannic ma- 
jesty at Ilanover, he invfided Saxony, and made himself 
master of Dresden. 

The king of Poland now found himself under the ne- 
cessity of suing for peace; and the Prussian hero conde- 
scended to grant it. A treaty was concluded at Dresden, 
ill December ; by which the former prince, in his electoral 
capacity, agreed to pay to F rederic, for the evacuation of 
his hereditary dominions, one million of German crowns 
at the next fair of Leipsic. Another treaty, confirming 
that of Breslau, was adjusted between the Prussian monarch 
and the queen of Hungary. This agreement secured to 
the king the possession of S lesia, on condition of his ac- 
knowledging the validity of the emperoPs election. The 
elector Palatine, who was included in the latter treaty, 
consented to make the same acknowledgment 

These treaties restored tranquillity to Germany. But 
war, as we shall have occasion to see, continued to rage 
for some years longer, between the houses of Bourbon 


Tindari) O ntin. vol ix.— Smollett, vol. xi. 
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and Austria. In the mean time, my dear Philip, we must 
attend to some transactions that more immediately concern 
our own island. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Sketch of the Domestic History of Grcal^Dritam^ including' 
some foreign Affairs intimately connected with it^ ftbvi 
the Resignation of Sir Robert Walpole^ in 1742, to the 
Extinction cf the Rebellion in Scotland^ in 1746. 

From the accession of the house of Hanover to the 
crown of Great-Britain, but more especially after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in 1715, it had been the constant 
aim of the Tories, tlie natural friends of monarchy, and 
of some disappointed Whigs, who joined tliein and as- 
sumed the imposing name of patriots, to obstruct all the 
measures of government, under j)retcrice of tlie public 
good ; to represent the essential interests of the nation as 
sacrificed to a pusillanimous policy, wliich tamely courted 
peace, while the treasure of the kingdom w'as prodigally 
wasted in German subsidies, more than adequate to the 
support of a vigorous war, and its honour basely bartered 
for the precarious security of mercenary alliances, or 
treaties purchased by mean 8id)missions. ‘‘ And for 
“ what ?” said the Jacobites, when they durst speak 
out, and most of the Tories were Jacobites to main- 
tain a foreign family upon the tlirone, in exclusion of 
the lineal heir ?” — Such, and more contumelious, was 
the language of opposition in parliament, and of tlie 
pretended patriots in their private meetings, during the 
whole administrulion of sir Robert Walpole who 


’ See the l*arlmmnt(ir y Debates iuid publications oi the times. 
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understood and pursued the true interests of his coun- 
try, but, perliaps, without sufficiently attending to its 
honour. 

On the resignation of this able statesman, the pretended 
patriots were called into office ; and the greatest reforma- 
tion was expected in every department of govern- ^ jy 
ment. Lord Carteret and his associates, how- 1742. 
ever, not only rejected every popular motion, but went 
even farther, as we have already seen, than their prede- 
cessors, in flattering the predilection of their sovereign for 
the continental system. Large subsidies were at the same 
time paid to the queen of Uungarj^ the king of Poland, 
and the king of Sardinia; large bodies of foreign troops 
were taken into Pritisli pay; and a British army was trans- 
ported into Flanders, to fight battles from which Great- 
Britain could derive no positive advantage. The war was 
continued from pride and passion, long after its political 
object, as far as it concerned tins kingdom, was accom- 
plished; namely, the prevention of the French from ac- 
quiring an ascendant in Germany, by dismembering the 
Austrian succession. 

Naturally haughty, elate with success, and assured of the 
support of the British ministry, the queen of Hungary, 
ill the hour of her intoxication, absolutely refused to re- 
store to Charles VII. his hereditary dominions, though he 
offered, on that condition, to renounce all claim ^ 
to any part of her inheritance^. Not content '743. 
with being enabled to defend her own territories, she pro- 
jected conquests both in Italy and Germany. She was 
eagerly desirous of the recovery of Naples and Silesia, 


* A treaty to this purpose wm n^tiated at Hanau, in order to preserve 
appearances, soon after the battle of ]>ettingcn, through the mediation of his 
Britannic majesty. But it was rendered .iln'rUve, by a sac ret understauding^ or 
intrigue, between the courts of Ixindon and Vienna ; in consequence of which 
the British ministry, or rather the regency appointed during the king's absence, 
refused to ratify the preliminaries to which their sovereign had seemingly given 
his assent. • 
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though both had been formally ceded by treaty ; and tlic 
king of Great- Britain, instead of withdrawing his assistance 
from her at tliis juncture, or insisting on her reconciliation 
with the emperor, was so ill advised as to acquiesce in her 
ambitious aims. 

The dissatisfaction occasioned by these unpopular and 
impolitic measures encouraged the Jacobites to turn their 
eyes once more toward the pretender, and the court of 
France (UvS we have seen) to attempt an invasion in his fa- 

^ vour. Had the French been able to land, under 

1744. so consummate a general as count Saxe, it is im- 
possible to say what might have been the consequence; 
but we may affirm with confidence, tliat, as the enterprise 
proved abortive, it was of great service to the reigning 
family, by uniting all the Whigs in the zealous support of 
government. 

Loyal addresses were presented to the throne by both 
houses of parliament, and from the principal towns and 
corporations in the kingdom. The duke of Marlborough 
and the earl of Stair, though disgusted with the court, 
tendered their service to his majesty, in any station he 
should think proper to name. They were immediately 
taken into favour; and the earl of Stair was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces in South Britain. The 
duke of Argyle, who had long distinguished himself by his 
opposition in parliament, communicated to the privy council 
the letter which he had received from the chevalier de St. 
George, contahiiiig the most liberal promises, in case of his 
elevation to the throne. People of every condition, indeed, 
who had any regard for civil or religious liberty, seemed 
to unite in opposition to the cause of the pretender ; and 
alP former grievances were forgotten at such an alarming 
crisis. 

Various causes of national discontent, however, still re- 
mained ; all which were magnified, and industriously pointed 
out by tlie Jacobites, in order to embarrass the British mi- 
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nistry, and to induce the king of France to make a new ef- 
fort for the re-establishment of the family of Stuart. Tlie 
inglorious sea-fight oflf Toulon, and the infamous trial of 
Matthews and Lestock, exMted the indignation of all sincere 
lovers of justice and of their country. And other circum- 
stances contributed to revive the popular clamour against 
^e measures of the court. 

The king of Prussia, on renewing hostilities in con- 
sequence of the treaty of Frankfort, beside the manifesto 
which he publislied, accusing the queen of Hungary of am- 
bition and obstinacy (in rejecting the reasonable offers 
of the emperor), and his Britannic majesty of fostering 
that haughty spirit, sent a rescript to his minister at the 
court of London, very artfully drawn up, and admirably 
suited to the temper of the times. I hope,” says he, 
“ that no judicious Englishman, nor any Briton, zealous 
for the constitution of his country, can mistake the equity 
of my resolution, as he may at once convince himself of it, 
by merely transporting, to the theatre of England, what 
now passes on tliat of Germany. For, as every true En- 
glish patriot would look with indignation upon all such 
intrigues as should be carried on in liis cdtintry, in order to 
dethrone the reigning family, and place the crown upon the 
head of the pretender, and w^ould oppose such practices to 
the utmost of his power; in like manner, there is no pa- 
triotic or powerful prince of the empire, that can see with 
indifference, and coolly suffer another member of the em- 
pire, such as the queen of Hinigary, to attempt to despoil 
of his dignity and authority the emperor lawfully elected, 
in order to invest with the imperial ensigns a candidate 
destitute of the qualifications most essential to fill that 
august throne. In consequence of the same principle,” adds 
he, as no German prince has a right to meddle w’itli the 
internal policy of Great- Britain, or with the constitution of 
its government, I have some grounds to hope, that tlie 
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English nation will not interfere witli the domestic affairs of 
the empire ; and I entertain those hopes the more firmly, 
because England can have no inducement to take part in 
this quarrel from any commercial or political considera- 
tions 

Though this extraordinary address, to subjects instead of 
their sovereign, did not meet with such general approbatiq|| 
as its royal author expected, it was not witliout its effect : 
and the shameful languor of the campaign in Flanders made 
the English nation fully sensible of the folly of engaging in 
foreign quarrels. The credit of the ministry was at the 
lowest ebb: their conduct was arraigned by men of all 
parties; and they had little family influence. The king 
therefore resolved, in compliance with the sense of his 
people,, as well as for his own ease, to choose a new admini- 
stration, though not to change his political system ; the in- 
dignation of the public being chiefly directed against those 
political apostates, who, after having hunted down sir Ro- 
bert Walpole as an enemy to the constitution and a betrayer 
of the interests of his country, luul themselves pursued more 
exceptionable measures, without taking one popular step. » 
At the head o# the new ministry stood Mr. Henry Pel- 
ham — already first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the excliequer — and his brother, the duke of Newcastle, 
who had been for some years one of the principal secre- 
taries of state. They possessed great parliamentary interest; 
and, in order to acquire popularity, as well as to increase 
their strength, they formed a coalition with the real por 
triotSi or those leading members in both housis, who had 
continued to oppose the measures of the court during the 
late administration, on finding that they w^ere not more 
Judicious than those of the former, or because they thought 
their merit had been neglected in the disposal of offices, 
after the resignatiori of sir Robert Walpole. To tliat coa- 

^ AnmU of Europe-, ' 
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Ktion was given the name of the Broad Bottom, as com- 
prehending honest and able men of all parties. Conform- 
ably to this idea, the earl of Harrington was appointed to 
succeed earl Granvill (formerly lord Carteret), as secretary 
of state ; the duke of Bedford was made first commissioner 
of the admiralty; the earl of Chesterfield, lord-lieutenant 
4>f Ireland; Mr. George Lyttelton, afterward lord Lyttelton, 
one of the commissioners of the treasury ; Mr. Dodington, 
treasurer of the navy; and sir John Hinde Cotton, trea 
surer of the chamber. 

The wide basis on which Mr. Pelham had founded his 
administration, left little room for parliamentary opposi- 
tion ; and faction, though secretly plotting new changes, 
seemed for a season to be lulled asleep. Very liberal sup- 
plies were voted for prosecuting the war on the continent; 
vigorous measures were resolved upon, as the most likely 
means of bringing it to a speedy conclusion ; and the duke 
of Cumberland was appointed commander-in- ^ ^ 
chief, in order to carry those measures into exe- '745. 
cution. The carl of Chesterfield was dispatclied to the 
•Hague, in tlie character of ambassador extraordinary, with 
a view of persuading the Dutch to become principals in the 
war, or at least to engage them to settle, and furnish with 
exactness, their quota of troops and subsidies. He suc- 
ceeded ill the latter point; and the most sanguine hopes 
were entertained of success. 

But thos(f hopes were blasted by the battle of Eontenoy. 
Fresh discontents arose ; the machinations of the Jacobites 
were renewed; and the king of France, whose great ob- 
ject was the conquest of Flanders, in order to procure the 
recall of the British troops from that country, encouraged 
the young pretender, by flattering promises and delusive in- 
sinuations, to attempt a descent in the North of Scotland. 
False representations were made to liim by some Irish and 
Scottish adventurers, who, having notjiiiig to losi', were 
ready for any desperate enterprise, and probably bribed 
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by tlife court of Yersailles to cajofe liiin into^ colupHance 
with ite views. They affirmed, that the wholig British na- 
tibii was disaffected to the reigning family ; that the body 
of the people, loaded with oppressive taxes, and longing for 
relief, would every where crowd to his standard as soon as 
it should be erected ; that the regular troops in the king- 
dom were few : and that, being assured of a powerful sup- 
port from France, he could not doubt of being able to' re- 
cover the crown of his ancestors. 

Charles, who-was naturally warm and confident, encou- 
raged by these^intoxicatiijg representations, embarked at 
Port Lazare, in Bretagne, on board an firmed vessel, which 
his father had found interest to equip, attended by the 
marquis of Tnllibardine, sir Thomas Sheridan, and other 
friends, with nine hundred stand of firms. The Elizabeth, 
a French ship of sixty-four guns, laden witli arms and 
ammunition, wfis appointed him as a convoy : ,but, falling 
in with the Lion, an English ship of fifty-eight guns, she 
was obliged, after an obstinate and bloody engagement, to 
Jui^ return to Brest in a shattered condition. Charles, 

16 . however, pursued his voyage, and landed on th# 
coast of Lochaber. lie was there joined by Cameron of 
Lochiel, and some other Highland chiefs, who, though they 
did not approve his rash and ill-concerted undertaking, 
thought themselves bound in honour to assert the rights of 
a prince whose cause was dpar to them, and who had thrown 
himself upon tlieir generosity t • 

Tlie naked and defenceles.s condition of the pretender 
was too evident to cscajie the observation of the least intel- 
ligent of his partisans. But this objection was artfully 
set aside by the address of his followers. His deficiency in 
arms and ammunition, it was said, might be accounted for 
fiom the unforeseen misfortune that had befallen his trdn- 
voy; artd his coming without foreign force was adduced 


* Couth, of Rapin. 
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43 a propf of. las superior discernment, as well as of liis 
confidence in the affection of Ivis friends. It was inge- 
niously urged, that the inveterate animosity of the English 
against the French nation had been the chief cause of the 
failure of all the attempts of the latter to re-establish the 
family of Stuart on the throne of Great- Britain ; that a 
perpetual jealousy of the influence of this rival nation, 
always connected with the idea of popery and arbitrary 
power, could alone have induced a great and generous 
people so long to submit to the domiiiion,^ of a foreign 
family, in exclusion of their hereditary prices ; tliat those 
bug-bears being cliased away by the magnanimity and 
heroism of the youtliful Charles, lie had only to march 
southward at the lu»ad of his faithful clans, in order to be 
joined by multitudes of his father’s loyal subjects, who 
longed for an opjiortunity of renewing tlieir allegiance; 
and that, should any foreign power interpose in behalf of 
the house of Hanover, or the British troops be recalled 
from Flaiuh rs, a superior French army would be la^ided, 
to complete the glorious revolution. 

« l^hese plausible arguments, recommended by a magnifi- 
cent side-board of plate, and a large sum iii ready money, 
which to the frugal Highlanders seemed a royal treasure, 
were so well received, that Charles soon found himself at 
the head of some thousaiuls of hardy mountaineers, who, 
filled with hereditary attachment to his family, and warmly 
devoted to his person, in consequence of his open and en- 
gaging manners, as well as of his having assumed the an- 
cient military dress of their country (which added new 
grace to his tali and handsome figure, at the same time that 
it borrowed dignity from his princely air), were ready to 
shed the last drop of their blood in his cause. 

But this ardour to rise in arms was confined to the heads 
of a few clans; and these, namely, Locbiel, Gleuco, Glenr 
gary, Keppock, Clanronald, and some other chiefs, though 
distinguished by their valour, were by no means the most 

VOL. IV. t7 
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ebnsidierable for their numbers. TKfe heads of mahy ef 
those clans which had formed the gi^d support of the 
pretender's claim in 1715, had been allured by political 
interest to the side of government, or convinced, by cool 
reflection, of the expediency of submission, although they 
were, from principle, still attached to the house of Stuart. 

Tlie eldest son of the attainted earl of Seaforth, the head 
of the Mackenzies, was a member of the house of commons, 
as was also the head of the Macleods. Tiie chief of the 
Macdonalds, the most numerous of the Jacobite clans, had 
declared againsi an insurrection. The representative of 
the noble and powerful family of Gordon, whose retainers 
made a principal figure in the former rebellion, had now 
become a protestant, and was under great obligations tO 
government; and lord Lovat, the head of the Frasers, be- 
sides his utter want of principle, was backward in declaring 
himself. Nor was this all. The duke of Argyle's High- 
landers, the earl of Sutherland's men, the Mojiros, and 
several other protestant clans, seemed sincerely attached to 
the reigning family, as were all the inhabitants of the low 
country of Scotland, a few catholic and nonjiiring families 
excepted This point, perhaps, is not suflSciently under- 
stood. 

The people of the low country of Scotland are chiefly 
presbyterians, and jealous of their civil and religious rights. 
That jealousy led them, as we have seen, to fake arms 
against Charles 1. before a sword was drawn in England. 
By neglecting to bargain for the free exercise of their reli*: 
gion at the Restoration, they were unfortunately exposed, 
under tlie sway of Charles II., to a renewal of persecution. 

s Conitn. of Rapin, vol. ix. written, a« already noticed, by tJic laborious and 
Intelligent Guthrie, whose account of the rebellion in Scotland is very full, circum- 
stantial, and accurate. The author of these Letters was then a boy, by no means 
incapable of memory ; and he has since had occasion to converse with many persons 
deeply engaged in that rebellion, as weU as with many employed in suppressing it. 
He therefore considers himself as a contemporary. This observation he means 
should extend to the whole subsequent part of his narration. 
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But at the Revolution they took care to secure both their 
civil end religious liberties, which were farther secured by 
the. Union- They have, therefore, on all occasions, firmly 
adhered to the protestant succession. At this crisis, they 
were terrified at the idea of the pretender and of the High- 
landers, whose cruel depredations under the marquis of 
Montrose, the viscount Dundee, and the earl of Mar, were 
still fresh in their memory. They were the most loyal 
subjects of the house of Hanover in Great-Britoin. But 
they had long been disused to arms ; and were therefore 
filled with melancholy apprehensions at the threatening 
danger. The disasters in Flanders, the rapid progress of 
the French power, and the defenceless state of their own 
country, all pressed upon their minds. 

The news of a fortunate event in America contributed in 
some degree to remove this despondency ; namely, the con- 
quest of Cape Breton. 

That island, of which the French were shamefully left in 
possession ai the treaty of Utrecht, through tlie negligence 
or corruption of the English ministry, when Great-Britain 
had the power of giving law to her enemies, is situated at 
the entrance of the Gulph of St. Laurence, and is' about 
ninety miles in length, and sixty at its greatest breadth. 
Newfoundland, which lies to the east, is but twenty leagues 
distant ; and Nova Scotia, to the west, is separated from it 
only by a channel about fifteen miles broad. Thus placed 
between the territories of France, and those ceded to her 
rival, Cape Breton menaced the possessions of the one, 
while it protected those of the other. Louisbourg, situated 
on the south-eiistern coast, was the chief town and port in 
the island. The harbour, naturally safe and capacious, was 
well-fortified ; the narrow entrance being guarded by two 
formidable batteries, whose cross-fire threatened instant de- 
struction to any ship that should ai ompt to force a passage. 
The town was walled, and defended by all the works that 

LT 2 
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ai*e calculated to render a place imptegnable. It was the 
key of communication between France and Canada, as w^l 
as the great bulwark of her fisheries. And it was considered 
by the English colonies as the Dunkirk of America, because 
it afforded protection to a swarm of French frigates and 
privateers, that ruined their trade, and pillaged them witli 
impunity. 

Influenced by these considerations, the British ministry 
were induced to listen to the proposals of the people of 
New England, who offered to undertake the reduction of 
Louisboiirg. Commodore Warren, tlien stationed at An- 
tigua, was ordered to proceed to the northward, with a 
stout squadron, in order to protect the transports, and co- 
operate with the colonial troops, who, under the conduct of 
Mr. Peppcrel, a trader of Piscataqua, landed without op- 
position within four miles of the place. The besiegers, 
though inexperienced, were brave ; the officers of the ma- 
rines directed their operations; and Warren, though foiled 
in every attempt to enter the harbour, was able effectually 
to cut off all supplies. Seeing no prospect of relief, and 
threatened with a general assault, tlie governor, doubtful 
of the fidelity of his garrison, agreed to surrender the town . 

June and the wliole island of Cape Breton, or (as tlie 

16. French pompously called it) f Isle Roi/ale^ imme- 
diately submitted to tlie victors®. 

This conquest, the importance of which was highly ex- 
aggerated, contributed to confirm the zeal of the friends 
to the protestant succession in Scotland; and, if vigorous 
measures had been taken by government, tlie rebellion 
might have been crushed in its birth. But the king* 
being then at Hanover, the regency slighted every informa- 
tion relative to the enterprise of the young pretender, 
until all North Briton w^as tlireatened with subjection. 
They could not believe that he would have the boldness 
^ Cuntiif, of voi. ix.— Douglas’s Stmmary^ vol. ii. — Smollett, vol. iJ. 
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to land without a powerful foreign force; so that even his 
weakness, under the veil of temerity, may be said to have 
advanced his progress. Descending from the mountains 
with the rapidity of a torrent, at the head of liis hardy 
and intrepid Highlanders, he took possession of Dunkeld, 
Pertli, and Dundee ; every where j)roclaiimng liis father, 
the chevalier dc 8t. George, king of Great-Britain, and 
seising the piil)lie money for liis use. At Tertli he re- 
viewed his forces, and found them amount to about three 
thousand men. Here he was joined by the viscount Strath- 
allan, lord Nairn, lord George Murray, brother to the 
duke of Athol, by the young and sanguine duke of Perth % 
and several other persons of distinction. And the marquis 
of Tullibardine Jiaving taken possession of the estate of 
Athol, which his younger brother inherited, as u^ell as the 
title, in consequence of Aks* attainder, was able to bring 
some accession of strength to the cause wliieli he had 
espoused. 

Emboldened by these promising appearances, the young 
pretender proceeded to Dumblane : and liaving crossed tliS 
Fortli in the iieighbourliood of Stirling, he advanced to- 
wards Edinburgh, after making a feint of marching to Glas- 
gow. Meanwhile sir John Ck}pe, coniinaiider-in-chicf of 
the king’s forces in Scotland, afraid to face the rebels, 
marched northward as far as Inverness, under pretence of 
forming a junction with some loyal clans; leaving, by that 
movement, the capital and the whole low country at the 
mercy of the enemy. 

, The inhabitants of Edinbiirgh seomcil at first deter- 
mined on €a bold resistance ; but, on the nearer approach 

•7 The head of this nobleman’s family, which was strongly attached tu the house 
^ of Stuart, having acconipanied .Tames 11. into France, was there created a duke. 
He had been educated in that kingdoiv . and succeeding unexpectedly to the 
family cstaic, he liad lately come <iver to (Jreat-Uritain. On his arrival, lie flew 
with ardour into all the gaieties of the age, and adapted himself to every mode of 
pleasure, which he pursued witli the ux>pcarance of giddy dissipation, while form- 
ing the plan of an extensive rebellion. He was the soul of the Jacobite party. 
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of the rebels, their resolution began to fail They Were 
apprehensive of a general pillage, and even of a massacre, 
if the place should be carried by assault, against which its 
ruinous and extensive walls were but a slender security. 
Tlie magistrates, therefore, began to treat with Charles for 
the surrender of the town. But, before the terms were 
finally settled, a body of Highlanders, being treacherously 
admitted at one of the gates in the night, took possession of 
the city guard-lioiise ; and opening the other gates to new 
associates, made themselves masters of that ancient capital 
by the morning. The castle, however, still held out. And 
thither had been carried, on the approach of the rebels, the 
treasure of the two Scottish banks, and the most valuable 
effects of the inhabitants. 

To avoid the fire from the castle, which, being seated 
on a rock to the westward of the town, commands the 
whole neighbourhood, Charles made a circuit to the east, 
and took up his residence in Holyrood-house, the royal 
mansion of his ancestors. Here he kept a kind of court : 
Shd being attended by a number of noblemen and gentle- 
men, who acted as officers of state, he issued an order 
with all the formality of lawful authority, for solemnly 
proclaiming his father at the cross of Edinburgh. The 
ceremony was accordingly performed ; and, at the same 
time, three manifestoes were read by the pursuivants. In 
the first manifesto, the old jiretender asserted his right to 
the crown of Scotland, declaimed against the ITnion, la- 
mented the hardsldps to which the Scots liad been ex- 
posed in consequence of it, and complained bitterly of the 
injuries which Jiis faithful Highlanders had suffered from 
the established government. He promised to call a free 
parliament, to abolish the malt-duty, and all other griev- 
ous burthens imposed on them since the Union; to restore 
the Scottish nation to its ancient liberty and independence ; 
to protect, secure, and maintain all his protestant subjects 
in the free exercise of their religion, and in the full cn- 
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joyment of their rights, privileges, and immunities. By * 
the second manifesto, he constituted his son regent of the 
kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, during liis 
absence. The third manifesto was in the name of the 
young pretender ; and Charles, after enforcing all that liad 
been said in his father’s first declaration, commanded obe- 
dience to himself as prince regent 
.^In the mean time general Cope, being joined by some 
well-affected Highlanders, had embarked his troops at 
Aberdeen and landed at Dunbar, where he was reinforced 
with two regiments of dragoons, that had retired from Edin- 
burgh on the approach of the enemy. Confident of suc- 
cess, he began his march toward the capital, with a well- 
appointed army; and understanding that the rebels were 
advancing to give him battle, he pitched his camp near 
Preston-pans, having the village of Tranent in his front and 
thb sea in his rear. His troops, consisting of about three 
thousand men, lay all night on their arms ; and. Sept 
early in the morning, the young pretender ad- 21. 
vanced in hostile array, at the head of three thousand 
undisciplined and half-armed Highlanders, whose furious 
gestures and rapid movements, seen dimly through the 
retiring darkness, excited unusual emotiojis of terror in 
the hearts of the English soldiers. These emotions were 
not allowed to subside. Charles liiinself, standing in the 
first line, gave the word of command; and drawing his 
sword, threw away the scabbard. Phe Highlanders rushed* 
on to the attack like stuidy savages, regJirdless of the fire 
of the artillery. The dragoons instantly left the field, 
and could not be rallied; and a total rout of the king’s 
troops quickly ensued. Five hundred of the infantry were 
killed, and a thousand were made prisoners. Among 
the former was the gallunt colonel Gardiner, who fell co- 
vered with wounds. Never, in a word, was any victory 
more complete : the military chest, cannon, colours, camp- 
* Cent in* of liapin, vol. ix. and tlic perjodicid Publications of the Times. 
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equipage, and the baggage of the royal army, fell into the 
hands of the rebels 

Had the pretender marched into England immediately 
after this victory, before the British troops were recalled 
from Flanders, or any foreign succours could be procured, 
lie would probably have accomplished the great object of his 
enterprise. But, instead of taking advantage of the con- 
sternation occasioned by the defeat of the king’s forces in 
Scotland, he returned to Ihjlyrood-house, to enjoy the vain 
parade of royalty. Edinburgh proved the Capua of 
Charleg|. There, intoxicated with the flatteries of needy 
expectants, and seduced by the blandishments of the Ja- 
cobite ladies, longing for his princely benediction, he vv^an- 
tonly wasted his time, till the critical moment was past ; 
while his hungry followers blunted the edge of their fero- 
city in social indulgences, or broke the nerve of their courage 
in fruitless efforts to reduce the castle, and gain possession 
of the public treasure. 

Being at length joined by the earl of Kilmarnock, and 
by the lords Balmerino, Pitsligo, Elclio, and Ogilvie, 
Charles resolved to march into England. He now pub- 
lished a new manifesto, said to be composed by himself; 
in which he promised, in his father’s name, all manner of 
security to the protestant religion and the established church; 
and declared that he would pass any law which the par- 
liament should judge necessary for that purpose. That 
♦the public debt has been contracted under an unlaxofnl 
governments nobody,” says he, “ can disown, any more 
than that it is now a most heavy load upon the nation : 
yet, in regard it is due to those very subjects whom our 
Royal Father promises to protect, cherish, and defend, 
he is resolved to take the advice of his parliament con- 
cerning it; ill which *he thinks he acts the part of a just 
prince, who makes die good of his people the sole rule 


5 Conihu of Ilapiu, vol. L\. aiu\ the periodical Publications of the Times. 
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of his actions. Furthermore, we have in his name to 
declare, that the same rule laid down for the funds, 
shall be followed with respect to every law or act of 
parliament since the Revolution ; and so far as, in a 
free and legal parliament, they shall be approved, he will 
confirm them.*’ He next declares, that his expedition 
was undertaken without assistiince either from France, or 
Spain ; “ but,” adds he, “ when I hear of Dutch, Danes, 
Hessians, and Swiss, the elector of Hanover’s allies, being 
called over to protect his government, is it not liigh time 
for the king my father to accept also the assistance of 
those who are able, and who have engaged to support 
himi<>?” 

, This declaration had by no means the desired effect. It 
did not effectually remove the fears of the moneyed men, in 
regard to the security of the funds, while it filled the body 
of the people with apprehensions of a French invasion. 
Almost <n'ery one, from some motive or other, seemed 
attached to the established government. Loyal addresses, 
from all quarters, were presented to the king, on his return 
from his German dominions, congratulating him on the 
reduction of Cape Breton, and expressing detestation at the 
unnatural rebellion. 

Nor were these addresses merely complimentary. Above 
a thousand of the most eminent merchants, tradesmen, and* 
manufacturers in tin.' kingdom, in order to support public 
credit, signed an agreement, that they would take the notes 
of the bank of England in payment of any sum due to them, 
and use their utmost endeavours to make all their payments 
in the same paper". This was a step of great importance, 
as it not oidy prevented the danger of a run upon the bank, 
but interested many in the defence of the house of Hanover, 
whose hearts were with the prt-ender, or whose minds were 
wavering. 


CoHlin. of lUpin, vol. ix. 
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^ Other measures conspired to fix the unsteady^ and to 
nearm timid or prudential loyalty into zeal. The habeas 
corpus act was suspended, and several persons were taken 
into custody on suspicion of treasonable practices. Six 
thousand Dutch auxiliaries were landed; and the flower 
of the British troops, recalled from Flanders, arrived in 
England, with the duke of Cumberland at their head* 
Beside many new regiments, voluntarily raised by the 
nobility and gentry, the militia of every county were as- 
sembled ; arms were liberally distributed to the people, 
and the whole southern part of the kingdom was put in a 
posture of defence. 

Notwithstanding this hostile appearance, and the formid- 
able force that was now collected, the young adventurer left 

Nov. Edinburgh, and entered England, by the western 
6. border, with only six thousand men ; the duke 
of Perth acting as commander-in-chief, and lord George 
Murray as lieutenant-general. They immediately invested 
Carlisle; and both the town and castle, though defended 
by the militia of Cumberland and Wcstmorehuid, supported 
by the inhabitants and some companies of regular troops, 
surrendered within tliree days. 

^ The whole kingdom was filled with consternation at the 
progress of the rebels; and the most alarming apprehen- 
'"sions were, at the same time, entertained of an invasion 
from France, as great preparations for a descent in favour 
of the pretender were carried on in some of the ports of 
that kingdom. But the vigilance of admiral Vernon, who 
was stationed with a fleet in the Channel, and effectually 
blocked up the hostile ports, prevented the projected in- 
vasion. The embarkation was to have been made at 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, in large boats, and a 
landing attempted in the neighbourhood of Dover, under 
the cover of niglit. The troops were to have been com- 
manded by the attainted earl marechal of Scotland, who, 
regardless liimself of danger, in w^t he esteemed so good 
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a cause, threw up his commission in disgust, on finding the 
French naval officers afraid to venture out**. 

Meanwhile the rebels, having* left a small garrison in 
Carlisle, advanced to Penrith; and continuing their route 
through Lancaster and Preston, took possession of Man- 
chester, where the pretender established his head-quarters. 
Thinking himself now in the heart of his English interest, he 
promised himself a great accession of force : but although 
the inhabitants of Manchester received him with marks 
of afiectioii, and celebrated his arrival with illuminations, 
they showed little inclination to join him, and the people of 
the country still less. He was only able to raise about two 
hundred men, headed by Townley, a Catholic gentleman 
of some eminence in that neighbourhood, who had served 
in the French army. 

Charles, who had been led* to suppose that, as soon as he 
should enter Lancashire, the majority of the people would 
flock to his standard, was deeply chagrined at this back- 
wardness in his reputed friends. He endeavoured, however, 
to conceal his disappointment ;^vand his followers in general 
affected to be in good spirits, though they knew that general 
Wade, who had assembled an army of fourteen thousand 
men at Newcastle, was advancing through Yorkshire, and 
that the duke of Cumberland had taken post near Lich- 
field with thirteen thousand veterans. A council of war 
was called ; and it was resolved to proceed by the way of 
Liverpool and Chester into Wales, where the pretender 
expected a number of adherents. But learning afterward 
that those two towns w'ere secured, and that the bridges 
over the Mersey had been broken down, Cliarles took the 
route of Stockport ; and passing through Macclesfield and 
- Congleton, turned suddenly off by Leek and Ashbourne, 
and unexpectedly entered Derby, There his father was 
proclaimed with great solemnity. 


Contin^ of Rapin, vol. ix. 
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Having gained, by this rapid movement, a day’s march 
of the duke’s army, the pretender, who was now within a 
hundred and twenty-five miles of London, might have made 
himself master of the capital, had he proceeded directly 
forward. And, in that event, the French would probably 
have been encouraged to attempt a descent in his favour ; 
while many well-wishers, who still kept at a distance, 
would certainly have joined him, and public credit would 
have received a terrible sliock. Yet v»"e must not rashly 
suppose that Charles would have been finally successful, 
had lie even gained possession of the metropolis, as an 
army of thirty tlioiisand men, firmly attached to tlie reigning 
family, could have been collected in the neiglibourliood in 
a few days, in order to watch the motions of the rebels, and 
cut off the communication between the town and country ; 
and a powerful fleet would have obstructed all supplies by 
sea. 

The rebels must even have hazarded an engagement, 
before they could have entered the capital; for as soon 
as it was knovvai, that, liav|ng eluded the vigilance of the 
duke of Cumberland, they had it in their power to march 
southward, orders were given for forming a camp upon 
Finchley-common, where the king resolved to take the 
field in person : and all the regular troops in the ncigli- 
bourhood of London, the new regiments, the volunteer 
companies, and the militia, w^ere commanded to hold them- 
;pelvcs in readiness for the same service. Inttle resistance, 
however, could have been made by men enervated by 
the sedentary arts, nursed in the bosom of a voluptuous 
city, and slightly acquainted with the use of arms; whose 
imagination was filled with the most frightful ideas of the 
savage ferocity, bodily strength, and irresistible valour of 
the Higldanders; wliile they were apprehensive, on the 
^1;|ier hand, of being overwhelmed by a French invasion, 
Oa ^assacred by an insurrection of the catholics. They 
must have been broken at the first encounter ; and 
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George II., though a gallant warrior, might have sunk be- 
nentli the arm of lus youthful antagonist. 

Happily things did not come to this extremity. The 
pretender had advanced into the heart of England, with- 
out receiving any considerable accession of feree or being 
joined by any person of distinction. It appeared as if all 
the Jacobites in the kingdom had been annihilated. The 
WeLsli took no measures for exciting an insurrection in his 
favour, nor did the French attempt an invasion for his sup- 
port. He lay, with a very small force, between two power- 
ful armies, in the midst of winter, and in a country hostile 
to him. Having inconsiderately spent some time at Derby, 
lie could not now enter the metropolis without hazarding a 
battle with one of those armies ; and a defeat must have 
proved fatal to himself and all his adherents. It was there- 
fore resolved in a council of war, by the majority of the 
Highland chiefs, to march back into Scotland, where his 
affairs had taken a fortunate turn; although he himself, 
tlie duke of Perth, and Cameron of I^^ochiel, were for pro- 
ceeding to London, be the event what it might. And 
they perhaps were in the ri^t; especially as they were 
under the necessity of making a retreat in tlie face of two 
superior armies ; a retreat which, it was to be feared, be- 
side the danger attending it, would utterly ruin their cause 
in England, and greatly dispirit tlieir friends in Scotland. 
A retreat, however, was attempted ; and it was ^ 

conducted with a degree of intrepidity, regularity, 
expedition, and address, unparalleled in the history of 
nations, by any body of men, under circumstances equally 
adverse 

On the third day after the rebels left Derby, they arrived 
at Manchester, and thence proceeded to Preston, without 
the loss of a single man ; though the bridges were broken 
down, the roads damaged, tho beacons lighted to alarm 
the country, and detachments of horse sent from both the 

»3 Coiifhi, ot'Rapiu, vol. ix. — Smollett, vol, xi. 
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royal armies to harass them on &eir marclu They were 
overtaken, however, at Clifton near Penrith, by the duke of 
Cumberland at tlie head of his cavalry. Lord George 
Murray, who commanded their rear-guard, composed of 
the clan of the Macphersons, the most ferocious of the 
Highland tribes, threw himself into the village, in order 
to obstruct the pursuit; and perceiving that the royal 
army consisted only of cavalry (for which, instead of their 
former terror, the Highlanders had acquired a contempt, 
since the battle of Preston-pans), he sent an express after 
the main body of the rebels, entreating them to return, 
and hazard an engagement. No regard was paid to his 
message; yet he resolved to maintain his post. He ac- 
cordingly put himself in a posture of defence ; repelled a 
party of horse ; combated for an hour a body of dismounted 
dragoons ; and then, having succeeded in his object, pro- 
secuted his route unmolested to the rendezvous of the pre- 
tender at Penrith. 

On the arrival of lord George Murray, it was' deliberated 
by the rebel chiefs, whether they should ))rosecute their 
march, or turn back and gi^e battle to the duke of Cum- 
berland, before he could be joined by his infantry. But, 
as it appeared upon inquiry, that such a junction might be 
soon formed, and without their knowledge, they continued 
their retreat to Carlisle. There they drew up their forces, 
and seemed determined to wait the approach of their pur- 
suers. Understanding, however, that the duke’s army had 
been reinforced by several battalions of foot and a squadron 
of horse from Wade’s division, they changed their resolu- 
tion ; and having augmented the garrison of Carlisle, by 
throwing into the place the Manchester volunteers, they 
crossed the river Eden, and retired into Scotland, without 
losing above fifty men, during the whole expedition, by 
sickness, fatigue, or the sword of the enemy, or leaving one 
straggler behind them 


* ‘ Confin, of Raptn, vol. ix. 
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Aftei* thfe action at CliftoA, the duke found it necessary 
to halt, and give his trifeps, which had been roughly hand- 
led, some respite. He was there joined by liis infantry ; 
and his whole army advanced to Carlisle in three columns. 
The garrison, though ill supplied with engineers, made a 
show of resistance ; but when the batteries were opened 
against the place, the rebels found themselves under the 
necessity of surrendering at discretion. The prisoners, 
amounting to about four hundred, were committed to close 
confinement ; and the duke returned to London, where he 
was received with as much tclat as if he had gained a com- 
plete victory, the public being inclined to believe tliat the 
rebellion was extinguished. 

This, however, was by no means the case. The pre- 
tender’s force was yet unbroken ; and if the failure of his 
expedition into Enghand had discouraged some of his more 
sanguine followers, his rapid progress and gallant retreat 
had shed new lustre over his arms. The English Jaco- 
bites, whom fear alone had withheld from joining him, 
thinking every moment that his slender band would be 
crushed, now reproached themselves for their pusillani- 
mity, in not abetting that cause which they loved, and 
to which their aid might have given the ascendant. In a 
word, had he been properly supplied with arms, money, 
and military stores, from France, and witli what he equally 
wanted, a few able engineers and experienced officers, the 
contest might still have been doubtful whether the family 
of Stuart or that of Hanover should sit on the throne of 
Great-Britain. 

But let us leave these .political conjectures, and take a 
view of the state of Scotland, and of the daring adventurer 
in his course. 

Soon after the rebels left Edinburgh, general Wade, 
who commanded in the north of England, sent a body of 
troops for the protection of that city. The inhabitants of 
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Glasgow raised a regiment for their own defence : other 
towns followed their example ; aft all the Argyleshire 
Highlanders were in arms for the support of government. 
The people of the south and west of Scotland, animated by 
the harangues of the Presbyterian clergy, and stimulated 
by their intuitive or habitual horror against popery and 
arbitrary power, appeared only to increase in loyalty during 
the most prosperous fortune of the pretender. Their zeal 
for the protestaht succession became warmer in proportion 
to his success, and tlie danger to wliicli the existing go- 
vernment seemed exposed; for they paid no regard to 
his declarations in regard to religion, and very little to 
those of a civil nature. Kirk and king !’’ was the pre- 
vailing cry. 

Very dilferent was the state of affairs in tlie north of 
Scotland. The majority of the people, beyond the river 
Tay, being chiefly papists, non^jurors, or luke-warm pres- 
byterians, were disposed to favour the re-establishment of 
the house of Stuart. But many of the leading men were 
attached to the reigning family by motives of interest, 
ambition, inclination, gratitude; and exerted themselves 
zealously for the support of government. Of these, one 
of the most distinguished was Duncan Forbes of ,Culloden, 
president of the Court of Session ; a man of extensive 
knowledge, great talents, engaging manners, and equally 
respected for his public and private virtues. To him the 
house of Hanover may almost be said to owe its continuance 
on the throne of Great-Britain, and we the enjoyment 
of our happy constitution. He confirmed in their alle- 
giance several chieftains who began to waver : ^ome Ije in- 
duced, by the force of his arguments, to renounce their 
former principles, and oppose that cause which they , in- 
tended to abet; others he persuaded to remain quiet, 
from prudential considerations. In these views he was 
warmly seconded by the earl of Loudon, who commanded 
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the kingV forces at Inverness; wliere lie was joined by 
twelve hundred men, under the earl of Sutherland ; by a 
.considerable number under lord Rae; and beside the 
Grants and Monros, by a body of hardy islanders from 
Skie, under sir Alexander Macdonald and the laird of 
Macleod 

These advantages, however, were counterbalanced by 
the prevailing spirit of the people, and the activity of a 
few^ rebel leaders. At the head of those stood lord Lewis 
Gordon ; who, though his brother, the duke, was in the 
interest of government, liad been remarkably successful 
in arming the retainers of the family, and in engaging all 
disaftected persons in the neighbourliood of Aberdeen. 
The carl of Croinartie had raised a body of men for the 
support of the pretender; a considerable sum of money 
bad been received, for his use, from Spain ; and lord John 
Drummond, brother to the duke of Perth, had landed with 
a small reinforcement, and with liberal proini!|es of farther 
aid from France. 

Encouraged by these flattering appearances, and by the 
rapid progress of the pretender, hml Lovat, one of the 
most extraordinary characters in ancient or modern times, 
who had long temporised, ordered his son to put himself 
at the head of liis elan, and repair to tlie ^ndezvous of 
the rebels at Perth — He evcni sent round his whole estate 


>s Coniin, of Uapin, vol. ix. — SinoUctt, vol xi. 

Simon Fraser, lord Lovat, was born witli insinuating talents, and exerted 
his whole force upon mankind through the cl\vnnel of their vanity. Totally 
destitute of principk, and despising veracity as an useless quality, he accommo- 
dated all his actions to his immediate interest, and all his words to the deceitful 
purpose of drawing the credulous into his views. And although his natural ad- 
dress was homely, his personal appearance remarkably forbidding, aiKd bis flat- 
tery too obvious to escape the observation even of the weak and the vain ; it was 
^ strongly applied to be resisted entirely by ir,. » of the most moderate tempers, 
and of the soundest understanding. Though his projects were generally formed 
with little judgement, he was bold and fearless in the execution of them. In 
1^97, he entered with an armed band the house of a woman of quality, seised 
her person, and ordered th? marrUge-ccremony to be performed, while he 
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the Fiery Cross, or general denunciation of spoil, sword, 
and fire, made by the Highland chiefs against such of their 
vassals as should refuse to take arms at their command. Near 
a thousand Frasers were instantly levied, hnd the master of 
Lovat invested Fort Augustus. The earl of Loudon marched 
to tlie relief of the garrison, and accomplished his pur- 
pose. But this success was more than balanced by that of 
lord Lewis Gordon, who surprised and routed the laird of 
Macleod, and Monro of Culcairn, at Inverary, and obliged 


endeavoured, with the sound of a bag-pipe, to drown her cries ; and having 
stripped her, by cutting off her slays with his dirk or dagger, he forcibly con- 
summated the pretended marriage amidst the noise and riots of his barbarous 
attendants. 

Obliged to abandon the kingdom, and declared a rebel and an outlaw for this 
and other acts of violeni-e, Fraser found means to obtain a pardon from king Wil- 
liam. IIe«.Iso ingratiated himself witli the court of St. (lermain by becoming a 
Catholic ; and was employed by tlie court of France in attempting to raise a re- 
bellion in Scotland in 1 7011 . For that purpose he was furnished with proper 
credentials by the pretender ; but, instead of making use of them for the restora- 
tion of the exiled Tamily, lie disclosed the plot to the English government, and 
returned to France to procure more full proofs of the guilt of the principal con- 
spirators. Ills trciidwry being thci’c* disxovercd, lie wa.s thrown into tlie Bastilc, 
where be remained some months, and must liavc suffered the piinislnncnt due to 
liis crimes, but for his consummate dissimidution. lie liad the address to make 
it believed, that all he had done was for the interest of the pretender ; and, on his 
return to Britain, liis su fillings in France recommended him not only to the 
protection hut the favour of government. 

In he wa^highly serviceable to the house of Hanover, by assisting in 

the suppression of the rebeJiion ; and becoming af,,erward a ])ersonal favourite of 
(ireOTge I., lie was nobly rewarded for Ins loyalty. He even formed the .‘cheme 
of erecting himself into a kind of viceroy in the Highkinds ; pretending, that if 
he had the dl.?tribution of tw’cnty-flvc thousand pounds luiiuially among the 
heads of clans, he could efiectuaiiy prevent all their future insurrections, and 
draw them insensibly into the interest of the reigning family. Disappointed, 
however, in his ambitious hopes, and otherwise di.sgusted with the established 
government, he relapsed into J acobitism ; and concluding that the young pre- 
tender would be supported by a powerful foreign force, he was at no pains to 
conceal his^rinciples. But when Charles landed witliout such force, I^ovat re- 
fused to join him, though he had accepted the office of lord-licutcnant of all the 
counties north of the Spey. Y et w-as he industrious in arming his clan ; in order^ 
as is supposed, to procure a pardon for his treasonable speeches and practices, by 
throwing his interest into the scale of government, if the unexpected success of 
the pretender had not induced him to take part in the rebellion. See O/e St7Uirt 
PapcrSy LockfMrt's jl/m. LovaVs Tr'mL 
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them to repass the Spey; so that the rebels were now 
masters of the whole country, from that riv^er to the Frith 
of Forth, and every where imposed contributions on the 
inhabitants, and seised the royal revenue. 

The pretender, on leaving England, understanding that 
Edinburgh was secured by a fresh army, had proceeded 
by the Vay of Dumfries to Glasgow, and imposed a heavy 
contribution on that loyal city. After making a hasty 
but oppressive tour through the neighbouring country, he 
directed liis marcli to Htirling, where he was joined by 
the French troops under lord John Drummond, by the 
Frasers under the master of Lovat, and by lord Lewis 
Gordon and his victorious followers. It was now resolved 
to invest that town and castle; tlie latter being of great 
importance, by commanding the bridge over the river 
Forth. The town surrendered as soon as a bat- 
tcry was opened against it; but the castle, de- ^746. 
fended by a good garrison, under the command of general 
Blalii ney, baffled all tlie attempts of the rebels. 

The taking* of the town of Stirling' was^ in itself^ an 
event of little moment. Yet, when connected with- the 
miraculous escape of the pretender from two royal armies, 
and the increase of the number of liis adherents during his 
bold expedition to the southern parts of tlie kingdom, it 
served to occasion fresh alarm in England ; especially as it 
was deemed a prelude to tlte reduction of that fortress, 
which was the kv*y of communication between the north 
and south of Scotland. The greatest exploits were now 
thouglit not impossible for Charles and his sturdy High- 
landers, wdio seemed to be at once invulnerable, and proof 
against the rage of the elements. 

General Hawley, an experienced officer, was ordered 
pstantly to assemble an army, and proceed to the relief 
of Stirling castle. This nnmander, who was naturally 
brave, confident, and even presumptuous, having under 
him major-general Huske, the brigadiers Cholmondeley 

X 2 
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and Mordauiit, and otlier officers of distinction, advanced 
to Falkirk at the head of nine thousand men, beside tlie 
Argyleshire Highlanders and Glasgow volunteers; and 
liaving a contemptible idea of the rebels, whom he had 
boasted he woidd drive from one end of the kingdom to 
the other with two regiments of dragoons, he gave him- 
self little trouble to inquire after their numbers or dis- 
position. 

The pretender’s army consisted of eight thousand five 
hundred men, and lay concealed in Torwood. Hawley, 
being informed that his adversaries were preparing to take 
Ja7i» possession of some rising grounds in the neigh- 

17. bourliood of Ins camp, commanded his cavalry to 
cut them in pieces. But the event proved very different 
from what he expected. The horse, being quickly broken, 
recoiled upon the foot; and a total rout ensued. Aban- 
doning their tents, M^ith part of their artillery and baggage, 
the king’s forces retired in confusion to Edinburgh, after 
attempting in vain to make a stand at Falkirk. About 
three hundred of their number were killed or wounded, and 
twoJjundred were made prisoners 

If the victorious Charles, during the consternation oc- 
casioned, by this second blo\v, had again boldly entered 
England, he might j)ossibly have taken up his winter- 
quarters in the capital; or, if lie had marched with the 
main body of his army toward Inverness, he might have 
crushed the earl of Loudon, disarmed the loyal clans, 
doubled the number of his adherents, and made himself 
absolute master of all the north of Scotland, But his heart 
being set on the reduction of Stirling castle, he lost sight 
of every other object. He therefore returned to the siege 
of that fortress ; and after having in vain attempted to carry 
it by assault, the mode of attack most agreeable to his 
lowers, and for which they were best adapted, he obsti- 
nately persisted in erecting batteries, dpening trenches, and 

Confin. of Hapin ; and various Publications of the Times. 
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making regular approaches, in the depth of winter, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the Highlanders, many of whom^ 
retired in disgust to their native mountains. 

While he was wasting his time, and breaking the spirit 
of his adherents, in these fruitless, impolitic, and ill-con- 
ducted operations, the nation recovered from that panic 
into which it had been thrown by the rout at Falkirk. 
The royal army in Scotland was reinforced with a body 
of fresh troops. The duke of Cumberland was appointed 
to command it; and the affairs of government soon began 
to wear a new face. Though unsuccessful in Flanders, 
and considered by professional men as no great master in 
the military art, the duke was adored by the soldiery. 
And the appearance of a. prince of the blood, it was 
hoped, would at once intimidate the rebels, and encourage 
the king’s troops. 

Experience proved this conjecture to be well founded. 
The duke, on his arrival at Edinburgh, was received with 
the warmest expressions of joy, and welcomed as a deliverer 
of the loyal party, "riie presbyterian preachers went yet 
farther : they represented him as a saviour sent by the 
Almighty to protect his chosen people, and take vengeance 
on their enemies. Firmness and confidence now took place 
of irresolution and despondency .* and sucli of the Jacobites 
as had not yet taken arms, foreseeing the ruin of their 
prince’s cause, remained quiet. 

As soon as the royal commander had collected his army, 
amounting to about fourteen thousand horse and foot, he 
advanced toward the enemy. Charles at first seemed 
disposed to hazard a battle. But the Highlanders being 
much fatigued and disgusted with the siege of Stirling 
castle, upon which they could make no impression, and 
m the attacks of which tli jy lost a number of men, the 
pretender resolved, J:>y the advice of his most experienced 
officers, to abandon all his posts on this side of the Spey, 
and proceed nortliward, fugitive instead of a conqueror. 
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He was able, however, to reduce Inverness, Fort George, 
*and Fort Augustus, and to oblige the earl of Loudon to 
take refuge in the isle of Skie. In a word, his present suc- 
cess showed what he might have done, had he taken this 
route during his good fortune, when every heart was big 
with hope. The well-aifected clans, as they were called, 
who now made but a feeble resistance, would then have 
joined him almost to a man : and many persons of distinc- 
tion, who still wore the mask of loyalty, would have repaired 
to his standard. Although he had been impolitic, he was 
yet formidable ; and only a more perfect knowledge of the 
advantages of his situation seemed necessary, to have ena- 
bled him to withstand all the efforts of his enemies. 

In the mean time, the duke, being joined by six thou- 
sand Hessians left two battalions at Stirling, and four 
in Perth, and proceeded to Aberdeen w'ith the main body 
of his army. During bis stay in that neighbourhood, ho 
was indefatigable in exercising bis troops, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the season, and in })roviding for the security 
of the country ; and as soon as the weather would permit, 
he began bis march for Inverness, where the rel)els bad 
established their head-quarters. Contrary to all exj)ecta- 
tion, he was permitted to pass the deep and rapid river 
Spey without opposition, though about three thousand 
Highlanders appeared on the northern side, and the banks 
were stee]) and difficult of ascent. It was not timidity, 
however, but the presumption of their leaders, that re- 
strained them from disputing the passage of the royal 
army ; a resolution having been taken in a council of war, 
in spite of sound arguments, to leave the fords of the 
Spey open, as the sanguine adherents of Cluirles enter- 
tained no doubt of beina* able to cut off all who should 

These troops were sent over from Flanders to replace tlie Dutch auxiliaries, 
whose recall the French court had demanded, as they had formed a part of the gar- 
rison of Tournay, precluded by the articles of capitulation from serving against 
I* his most Christian majesty or his allies for eighteen months. 
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puss the river. The more, said they, wc suffer to cross it, 
the fewer will escape. ♦ 

Romantic, however, as this idea appears, and unwise 
the maxim on which it was founded, it might perhaps 
have been realised, had the pretender afterward followed 
the advice of the more cool and experienced Highland 
chieftains. Had he re.solved to act oidy on the defensive, 
and continued to retire northward, disputing every defile 
with his pursuers, until he had led the royal army into 
mountains, where its cavalry could not subsist, and whither 
its artillery, ammunition, provision, and baggage-waggons, 
could not be drawn, lie might at least have obliged the 
duke to retire in his turn; especially as the Highlanders, 
from their knowledge of the country, the friendly dispo- 
sition of tlie inhabitauLS, the number of live cattle, and 
their own .spare diet, could there have found subsistence 
for a considerable time. And the glory connected with 
the retreat of the king’s lvoo}>s, independent of other 
advantages \\hieli might ha\'e resulted from such a liiie of 
conduct, would have been of groat service to the pretender’s 
cause. 

But Charles, who had imbibed, from Ins liot-headed Irish 
adherents, false notions of military honour, tliought it would 
be disgraceful to retire farther before his antagonist. He 
therefore detcimiiied to hazard an engagement; though the 
royal army u as not only, in all respects, better appointed, 
but superior in number, ))y at least one thii d, to that of his 
undisciplined followers. And having failed in an attempt 
to surprise the enemy at Xau-n (hiring tb.e night, he marched 
back to his camp on Culloden-inoor ; udiere, seemingly in 
a fit of desperation, it was resolved by the rebel chiefs, 
amidst the great fatigue of their men, to w ait the approach 
of the king’s forces, in ord* :* of battle 

>9 The followers of Charles had indeed much cause for chagrin. They had 
hoped to attack the king’s troops while buried in sleep and security, after cele- 
brating the duke's birth-day. Lord George Murray undertook to conduct tlic 
enterprise, and every iliing secured to promifle success ; when, after a march of 
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The duke left Nairn early in the morning, and in 
sight of the rebels about ifbon. They were drawn up in 

April thirteen divisions under their respective leaders, 
16. with four pieces of cannon before their centre, 
where the pretender was stationed, and^ the same number 
on each wing. The royal host formed three lines, disposed 
in excellent order for resisting the fierce attack of the rebels; 
several pieces of cannon being placed between the lines, 
and every second rank instructed to reserve its fire : so that 
when the Highlanders, having thrown away their musquets, 
according to custom, advanced with their broad-swords, they 
were not only received upon the point of the bayonet, but 
galled by an unexpected fire of inusqiietry, and blown into 
the air by concealed artillery. The evejit was such as the 
duke had promised himself. The rebels, after an ineffectual 
struggle of thirty iniiiutes, were totally routed. The king^s 
troops, particularly the dragoons, irritated by their former 
disgraces, and the fatigue of a winter campaign, gave no 
quarter. About twelve hundred of the rebels were killed 
in the battle and pursuit, with a small loss on the part of 
tlie royalists 

The victory at Cullodeii wuvs complete arul decisive. 
All the pretender’s liopes, and even his courage, seemed 
to abandon liiin witli his good fortune. Having too soon 
left the field of battle, he was advised by lord Lovat to 
return and rally his forces : he promised, but declined 
compliance. And although two thousand of his faithful 

seven miles, one of the three divisions. Into which the rebel army was formed, 
lost its way, through the darkness of the night. The other divisions advanced 
within a mile of the royal army, where lord George suspecting, as is said, from 
the neighing of a horse, that they were discovered, ordered a retreat. On this, 
the pretender exclaimed that he was betrayed ; and the rebels returned to their 
camp, unperceived, by eight o'clock in the morning ; mortified with their disap. 
pointment, and stung with the reproach of their prince, whose sanguine spirit 
would, on that occasion, hriVe been a better guide than the timid caution, if not 
treachery, of lus general . — (JontUu of Kapin, voL ix. 

London Gazette^ April — Contin, of Rapin, ubi sup.— Smollett, 

vol. xi. 
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Highlanders resolutely assembled at Fort Augustus, and 
a body of the Lowlanders at Ruthven, in order to know 
his commands; though a ship arrived from France with 
forty thousand pounds in specie; and tiear a thousand 
men, who had n#t been at the battle of Culloden, were 
ready to join liim ; he desired them all to disperse, and 
wandered under various disguises, in woods and wilds, 
a wretched fugitive, destitute of the common necessaries 
of life, and in constant danger of falling into the hands of 
his enemies. At lengtli, after suffering an extraordinary 
series of hardships, during five months, in the Highlands 
and western isles of Scotland, whither he was chased by his 
blood-thirsty pursuers, a price of thirty thousand pounds 
being set on his head; after having entrusted the secret 
of his life to above fifty persons, many of whom w^ere in 
low condition, and who knew, that by betrayijig him they 
should be enabled to live in affluence he was taken on 
board a French privateer, and safely landed on the coast of 
Bretagne. 

The heroic attachment of a gallant youth, whose name 
is said to have been Mackenzie, contributed greatly to the 
escajie of the pretender. About the 20th of July, when 
Charles had fled for safety to the top of the mountain of 
Marnnyncallain in T^ochaber, the king’s troops surprised a 
party of his followers in a hut, on the side of the moun- 

One poor gentleman, who had no share in the rebellion, but whose humanity 
had led him to administer to the necessities of Charles, being apprehended 
carried before a court of justice, was aslccd, how he dared to assist the king's 
greatest enemy ; and why, hav-ng always appeared to be a loyal subject, he did 
not deliver up the pretender, and claim the reward offered by govemment^or 
his person. ** I only gave him,” replied the prisoner, what nature seemed to 
require — a night’s lodging, and an humble repast. And who among my judges, 
though poor as 1 am, would have sought to acquire riches, by violating the rights 
of hospitality, in order to earn the price of blood ?” The court was filled with 
confusion and amazement at the simple eloquence of this untutored orator : the 
suit was dismissed, and the prisoner set at liberty. — So much stronger an impres- 
sion will fellow-feeling and the sen -.e of natural equity make on the human 
breast, than the dictates of political law, though enforced by the greatest reward! 
or the severest punishmcius. 
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tain, and obliged them to surrender, after an obstinate 
resistance. One young man, however, made his escape. 
The prisoners assured the commanding oflScer that this 
was the pretender. Animated by the prospect of an 
ample reward, the soldiers eagerly pursued, and at last 
overtook the fugitive. They desired him to submit, as 
resistance would be ineffectual ; and intimated that they 
knew who he was. He seemed to acquiesce in their 
mistake, but refused quarter, and died with liis sword in 
his hand, exclaiming as he fell, You have killed your 
prince!” — Independently of these generous expressions, 
the person slain resembled so much, in all respects, the 
description of the pretender given to the army, tliat an 
end wiis immediately put to farther pursuit : and altlioiigh 
the government pretended to discredit the report, a general 
belief of the death of Charles prevailed, and little search 
was thenceforth made after him 

llie unfortunate adventurer was caressed for a time at 
the court of France, as there was yet a possiI)ility of his 
being of farther use; but no sooner was the peace con- 
cluded, than lie was consigned to extreme neglect, and 
condemned to sufferings more severe than any he had yet 
experienced. On his refusing to quit the kingdom, he 
was seised by a party of the guards, pinioned, and con- 
ducteil to the frontiers, in violation of the most solemn 
engagements^^; a perfidy for wliich the articles of peace 
could be no apology, as France liad the power of dictating 
the stipulations of the treaty. He w<as ruined and be- 
trayed, like many of his ancestors, by those in whom he 
confided; and with his fortunes perished the last hopes 
of the family of Stuart, and of their partisans in the British 
dominions. 

The pretender’s sufferings must have been much aggra- 
vated by those of his unhappy adherents, unless we suppose 
him devoiji of all the feelings of humanity, and of all senti- 

Conlin, voL ix. Voltaa^, Sihk dc Louis XV. cliap. xxv. 
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meats of generous sympathy. Immediately after the battle 
of Culloden, the royal army entered the rebel country, 
which was cruelly ravaged with fire and sword. All the 
cattle and provisions were carried off. The men, hunted 
down like wild beasts upon the mountains, were shot on the 
smallest resistance; and not a hut was left standing to 
shelter the miserable women and children from the incle- 
mency of tlie weather. They v'ere left to perish by hunger 
and cold on the barren heaths. In a few weeks, all ap- 
pearance of rebellion, and almost of population, being 
exterminated in the Highlands, the duke of Cumberland 
returned to London as a cojiqueror: leaving his army, 
formed into twenty-seven divisions, or flying camps, to take 
vengeance on the surviving fugitives. 

A new scene of horror was now exhibited. The asperity 
of justice tlireatencd Mutli destruction those whom the sword 
had spared, and who hail not escaped to the continent. 
Courts being opened in different parts of England for the 
trial of the rebel prisoners, where they could liavc procured 
no evidence in their favour, had they been innocent, and 
where every accuser was admitted, small possibility re- 
mained to them of escaping punisliineiit. Seventeen officers 
were accordingly condemned, and executed at Kennington- 
common, near London. Thirty-one of the captives suf- 
fered death in Cumberland, and twenty-two in Yorkshire. 
Most of these unfortunate men behaved with great firm- 
ness, and seemed to glory in dying for the cause they had 
espoused. A few received pardons, and many Avere trans- 
ported to the plantations 'K 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lords 
Balmeriiio and Lovat, were tried by their peers and found 
guilty. Cromartie was pardoned at the intercession of his 
lady ; the other tlirec ere beheaded on Tower-hill. Kil- 
marnock, a nobleman of ehgant accomplishments, but de- 


Coniin. of Rapir, vol. ix. 
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sperate fortune, and who had been educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, died with marks of penitence, 
either from sorrow at having acted against his conscience, or 
in hopes of a pardon ; it being observed, that he lifted his 
head from the block, and looked anxiously around before 
the fatal blow was struck. Balmerino, who had been bred 
a soldier, and who had obeyed the dictates of his heart, be- 
haved in a more resolute manner. He seemed cveii'p^' 
exult in his sufFeriiigs; but checked his natural boldnesi^ 
lest it should appear indecent on such an occasion. Lovatjv 
after trying every expedient to save his life, avowed hi^ 
Jacobitism, and died, not only with composure, but dignity ? 
feeling the axe, surveying the crowd, and exclaiming, in 
seeming triumph, 

Dulce el decorum est pro pairia nwri ! 

“ ’TU great, ’tis uoble, tliroues usurp’d to shake ; 

“ And sweet to die for our dear country’s sake 


Thus was extinguished a rebellion, which, from small 
beginnings, rose to an alarming height, and, at one time, 
threatened a revolution in the state. In order more ef- 
fectually to eradicate the seeds of disloyalty, and break the 
refractory spirit of the Highlanders, the heads of the clans 
were deprived of their exclusive hereditary jurisdiction, 
which they had abused : and persons of all ranks were pro- 
hibited, by act of parliament, from wearing the ancient dress 
of their country 

A sentiment so sublime, from the mouth of a man who had lived in the 
habitual violation of every moral duty, and whose sole object was self-interest, 
forms a severe satire on the common pretensions to patriotism. 

M This act has been since repealed, from a conviction of its inexpediency. 
And it is truly extraordinary it should ever have been supposed, that men would 
become more loyal or submissive because they were compelled to wear breeches. 
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LETTER XXX. 

A general View of the Affairs of Europe ffrom the Treaty 
ofDresdeny in 1745, to the Peace of Aix-la-ChapeJle^ in 
1748. 

Thk treaty of Dresden, and the confirmation of tliat of 
Breslau, by finally detaching the king of Prussia from the 
house of Bourbon, made a great change in the state of tlie 
contending powers, but did not dispose tliem to ^ 
peace. 'Phe king of France, encouraged by his '745. 
past successes, and by the absence of the British troops, was 
eager to push liis conquests in the Low-Countries ; and the 
king of Great-Britain, enraged at the support given by Louis 
to a competitor for his throne, resolved upon vengeance, as 
soon as the rebellion in Scotland sliould be finally sup- 
pressed. Elate with the exaltation of her husband to the 
imperial throne, and having now no enemy to oppose in 
Germany, the queen of Hungary hoped to be able to give 
a favourable turn to the war in Italy. She even flattered 
herself, that the Circles, or the Germanic body, might be 
induced to take arms against France ; and that, by the co- 
operation of England and Ilollaiul, whatever she had lost 
in the Netherlands might be recovered, and the victorious 
house of Bourbon be yet completely humbled. 

Of all the hostile powers, the king of France was first in 
readinesisr'to carry his designs into execution. Mareehal 
Saxe, to^e astonishment of Europe, and the terror of the 
confederates, took Brussels, the capital of Brabant, and the 
residence of the governors of the Austrian Netherlands, 
before the close of the winter. Louis joined his victorious 
army (consisting of a hundred and twenty thousand men) 
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A. D. month of April, and obliged the allies under 

1746. Bathiani to retire first to Antwerp, and afterwards 
to Breda. Antwerp was invested, and reduced in a few 
days. Nothing could withstand the French artillery directed 
by Lowendahl, or the army conducted by Saxe. Mons, a 
town of remarkable strength, held out only a few weeks. 
St. Guislain and Charleroy were also obliged to submit ; 
and, in July, Louis found himself absolute master of the 
provinces of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 

Before this time, prince Charles of Lorrain had assumed 
the command of tlio confederate army ; which being rein- 
forced with ten tliousand Hanoverians, six thousand Hes- 
sians, three British regiments, and twenty-fiv'e thousand 
Hungarians under count Palfy, now amoiintod to eighty- 
seven thousand men, including the Dutch forces com- 
manded by the prince of Waldeck. Concluding that Na- 
mur would be the next object of attack, tlie prince of 
Lorrain marched toward that place, and occupied an ad- 
vantageous post in the neigld^oiirhood, witliia sight of the 
French army, wliicli Avas encamped at Gemblours. Saxe, 
who greatly surpassed in abilities all the generals of the 
allies, not judging it prudent to attack them in so strong a 
situation, attempted by other means to accomplish the 
views of l)is master. He accordingly reduced Dinaiit in 
the bishopric of Liege ; while Lowendahl, by his direction, 
took Huy, and there seised a large magazine belonging to 
the confederates. 

In consequence of the reduction of ^hose towns, the 
French became masters of the navigation of the Maes; and 
by cutting off the comm unication of the allies with Maes- * 
tricht, obliged prince Charles, from scarcity of provisiphs, 
to quit his post, and abandon Namur to its faw. The 
citadel of this place, built upon a steep rock, and twelve 
other forts, erected on the ridges of the neighbouring 
mountains, seemed to render it inaccessible to any attack. 
The garrison consisted of eight thousand Dutch and Aus- 
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trians, who defended the works with equal skill and resolu- 
tion : yet so powerful and well-directed was the fire of the 
French artillery, that the town was forced to surrender in a 
few days, and the citadel in three weeks. 

The allied army being reinforced by some Bavarian and 
British battalions under sir John Eigonier, prince Charles 
resolved to give battle to the main body of the enemy, while 
weakened by the employment of a considerable force in the 
siege of Namur. With this view he passed the Maes, and 
advanced toward the French camp : but found Saxe so ad- 
vantageously posted at Tongres, that lie deemed it expedient 
to retire. He was severely harassed in his retreat. Tlie 
confederates, however, behaved with great spirit, and at last 
repelled their pursuers. 

The enterprising Saxe, having soon after formed a junc- 
tion with tlie troops that had reduced Namur, passed the 
Jiiar to meet the allies, who, aware of his intention, took 
possession of the villages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, 
and made other preparations for receiving him. At Oct» 

break of day, the French army advanced in threq 1. 
columns ; and about noon a terrible cannonading began. 
By two o’clock, the prince of Waldeck, who coniinanded 
on the left of tlie confederates, and agaiiisl; whom the enemy 
chiefly directed their force, was compelled to give way. 
The three villages were attacked, at the same time, by fifty- 
five battalions, in brigades. As soon as one brigade was 
repulsed, another advanced ; so tliat the confederates, fa- 
tigued with continual fighting, and being, by an unaccount- 
able neglect, in a great measure destitute of artillery, while 
the French played upon them with above eighty pieces of 
camipn, were at last obliged to abandon the villages, and 

' pit towards Maestricht. Five thousand of their nuM- 
vere killed, wounded, or captured; while nine thousan<f 
oTthe Fij^nch lost the ij lives or were wounded. With this 
battle, in which the Austriaiis had little share, the opera- 
tions of the cafi^aign in the Low-Countries ended. B 
armies, dissati^ed with the issue of the action, and 
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ashamed of such an idle waste of blood, went soon after into 
winter-quarters* 

Happily for the allies, the house of Bourbon was less 
successful this summer in Italy, though artful measures had 
been taken during the winter, to acquire an absolute supe- 
riority over the house of Austria in that country ; where 
Philip and Maillebois, who had carried every thing before 
them in the preceding campaign, were still at the head of 
powerful armies. The French monarch was no sooner in- 
formed of the defection of the king of Prussia, than he 
made, witliout consulting the court of Madrid, advantage- 
ous proposals to the king of Sardinia ; and these offers were 
accepted, and a cessation of hostilities signed h But Louis 
had soon reason to repent of his rashness. The king, or 
rather the queen of Spain, who was still at the head of the 
administration, enraged at any dismemberment of the pos- 
sessions intended for Philip, reproached his most Christian 
majesty with a breach of the treaty of Fontainbleau ; and 
although matters were afterwards adjusted between the two 
courts, and the treaty with the king of Sardinia, though so 
far advanced, luoken off, their interests suffered severely by 
t|is misunderstanding, wldcli produced a temporary jealousy 
between the French and Spanish armies. An almost total 
inaction was the consequence ; and that inaction gave rise 
to new jealousies, and mutual accusations, which led to great 
misfortunes. 

•/This treaty, whifch secured to Philip, beside Parma and Placentia, a share of 
of Milan and all the Ciemoiiesc, had for its chief object, on the part off 
the king of Sardinia, the independence of Italy. It therefore provided, that no 
Italuj^g^tate should be united to the court of France, Spain, or the imperial 
crown {M^m, de I^oailles^ tome iv.) Such a policy was perfectly ^und, and 
consistent with the character and situation of the king of Sard^&ia as one df4he 
treacherous as one of the confederate and subsidiary " 

Y^hMthchdelity of his Sardinian majesty been generaUy extolled, becausi^ 
treaty, to which he positively acceded, and his other secret negotia|^ns and ’ 
trigues, which were defeated hy accidental circumstances, have hith^ft) remained 
in a great measure unknown. So precarious a thing is buman virtue ! and so 
connexion often have the seemingly meritorious vcien with iht 

ts of honour, or the real motives that influence tl^^tfmiduct ! 
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Meanwhile the king of Sardinia^ the most politic prince 
of his time, having in vain solicited the signing of the de- 
finitive treaty with France, made himself master of Asti, 
one of the strongest places in Italy, which had a French 
garrison of five thousand men. The pretext assigned for 
this breacli of faith was, the danger of the reduction of the 
citadel of Milan by the Spaniards : but his true motive was, 
a desire of recovering the confidence of his old, or of bring- 
ing matters to a crisis with his new, allies. The success of 
the measure exceeded his most sanguine expectations. The 
confederates were confirmed in their opinion of his good 
faith, and the king of France was still amused with assurances 
of friendship. Philip accused Maillebois of treachery for 
not attenjpting* to cover Asti®; and the Spaniards, having no 
reliance on their allies^ immediately raised the siege of the 
citadel of Milan, and marched to Pavia; while the French 
general, afraid that his communication with Genoa and Pro- 
vence might be cut off by the Austrians, whose strength in 
Italy ^as rapidly increasing, evacuated all the districts in 
the neighbourhood of the Taiiaro and the Po, and retired 
to Novi. 

The Austrian army, under prince Lichtenstein, now/- 
amounted to forty thousand men, and that of the king of 
Sardinia to thirty-six thousand. Having* no formidable 
enemy to oppose them, by reason of the misunderstanding 
between the French and Spaniards, they recovered all the 
Piedmontese fortresses, ravaged the territory of Cremona, 
and took Lodi, Guastalla, Parma, and other places. Mean- 
Ifeie, a reconciliation having been effected between the 
courts of Versailles and Madrid, Maillebois formed a ju^c-* 
tion with Philip at Placentia, and a resolution was taken to 
force the Austrian camp at St. Lazaro, before the arrival 
of the king of Sardinia. An attack was accordingly rnade^ 
an3^ supported with great intrepidity ; but so masterly was 

« Mhn, de Noailleit iv. And he would have ordered that general to be 
amsted, had not his passion heert moderated by the count de Gages. 
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tli^ , cpn4u<5fc of prince Hchtei^tein, ipid, so obstinate the 
cpuri^e of the Austrians, that die assailants were compelled 
tp, retire, after a bloody contest of nine hours, leaving five 
diousand men dead on the field, and about an equal number 
wounded. 

Soon after this disaster, Philip and his associates received 

_ , intelligence of an event which threw them into 
new perplexity ; namely, the death of Philip V. of 
Spain. W eak, but virtuous, he was governed successively 
by two ambitious women, who infused fresh spirit into the 
Spanish councils, and roused him, notwithstanding his na- 
tural indolence, to the most vigorous measures and most 
arduous enterprises. In the reign of this first prince of the 
house of Bourbon who sat upon the Spanish throne, the 
slumbering genius of the nation be^n to revive, and with 
it the splendour of the monarchy. He was succeeded by 
his son, Ferdinand VI. who at first embraced with ardour 
the principles of the union betw'^een the two branches of the 
house of Bourbon, and resolved steadily to pursue the ob- 
jects for which that union had been formed by Elizabeth 
Farnese, the queen dowager. 

Philip and Maillebois, however, being ignorant of the 
sentiments of the new king in regard to the Italian war, and 
pressed by the vigour of their adversaries, were desirous of 
securing a communication wdth France. A retreat w^ ac- 
cordingly agreed upon. This was thought a desperate ex- 
pedient, as the king of Sardinia had now joined the Austrian 
army, and assumed the chief command# But, without th^ 
assurance of immediate support, it was perhaps tlie best th^ 
co^d be adopted in such circumstances, as the French and 
Spaniards were in danger of being shut up between the Po, 
the Lambro, the Tidona, and the Trebia, by a vastly supe- 
rior and victorious force. ^ 

The retreat was conducted with great ability by the 
de Maillebois, son of the marechal of that namye. He led 
the van, and his father and the count de Gages brought up 
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the redr ; yet' they coiild not ptevcbt the enemy from attack-’ 
ing therii to advantage at llotto Freddb, where they behaved 
with great gallantry, but sustained a severe loss. The sur- 
render of Placentia, which was defended by four thousand 
men, under the marquis de Gastello, was the consequence 
of this victory. 

The Piedmontese and Austrians, conducted by the king 
of Sardifiia, assisted by the generals Botta and Brown, now 
advanced to l^ortona, which was surrendered to tliem, while 
the French and Spaniards took shelter under the cannon of 
Genoa. Here it was expected they would have made a 
stand, as that city, by its situation, is very capable of de- 
fence. But the marquis de las Minas, who had succeeded 
the count de Gages in the command under Philip, did not 
judge it prudent to fiazard the loss of the remains of the 
army; and, as Maillebois concurred in this opinion, the 
Genoese, after repeated assurances of support, were aban- 
doned to their fate. Philip retired toward Savoy, and Maille- 
bois into Provence. 

This retreat was immediately followed by the surrender 
of Genoa. That haughty republic was subjected to the most 
humiliating conditions, and the proud city loaded with arbl^ 
trary and oppressive contributions. The arrogance and rapa- 
city of Botta, to whom the command of the place was com- 
mitted, exceeded all description. And he was encouraged 
in his tyrannical proceedings by the court of Vienna; which, 
deaf to the supplications of a distressed people, seemed de- 
termined to reduce the Genoese to the lowest state of 
WTetchedness. His most cruel exactions, and even those 
of Coteok, the commissary-general, who surpassed hw in 
rapacity^ were thought too mild and moderate. 

The Austrian and Piedmontese troops having now no 
enemy to encounter, the commanders were employed, for a 
tinx:e, in deliberating toward what quarter they should turn 
their arms. Botta, who knew how much the heart of his 
mistress was set upoi|;.irecovering Naples, propo^^ed that the 

y2 
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Genoese should be compelled to furnish .transports for the 
int^idn of that kingdom. And had this scheme been in- 
stantly undertaken, it could not have failed of success, as 
the king of Naples had few regular troops beside those in 
the army of Philip. 

The consequences of such a conquest to Great-Britain 
would have been of high importance. Spain, in that event, 
would have been under the necessity of dcserting^rance, 
and concluding a separate peace. And she would have 
been obliged to purchase it with the sacrifice of her most 
valuable commercial interests, by giving up her exclusive 
right to the trade of her American dominions. The two 
great branches of the house of Bourbon would have been 
disunited ; and England and Austria would have given law 
to France, after having obtained their own conditions from 
the Catholic king ’. 

But the king of Sardinia had other interests to manage. 
He by no means wished to see the house of Austria all- 
powerful ill Italy. He therefore persuaded the court of 
London, which held the purse, and consequently took the 
lead^ in the course of a long and expensive war, that it 
would be more advantageous to the common cause to invade 
France ; and that by the co-operation of the British fleet, not 
onl^ Antibes, but Toulon and Marseilles, might speedily 
be reduced. The consent of the court of Vienna being ob- 
tained, coiftit Brown entered Provence at the head of fifty 
thousand men. Advancing as far as Draguignan, he laid the 
whole country under contribution; while baron Roth in- 
vested Antibes, which was at the same time bombarded by 
a ^jitish squadron, under vice-admiral Medley. But the 
marechal de Belleisle, a man fruitful in resources, and in- 
timately acquainted with the whole science of war, so 
effectually cut off the provisions of the invaders, and other- 
wise harassed them, that the Austrian general, though aljle, 

Noailles, tome iv.— A/ifw«?Vri nur Its Affaires d'ltalie* 
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active, and Enterprising, found himsElf under tlie necessity 
of repassing the Var, particularly when he had received 
some unpleasing intelligence from Genoa ; and the siege of 
Antibes was relinquished, after many efforts by sea and land, 
the place being gallantly defended by the chevalier de Sade. 

The change of fortune in Italy was sudden and remark- 
able. The inhabitants of Genoa, driven to despair by the 
oppressions of the Austrians, had risen against their con- 
querors, and expelled them. Though degenerate even to a 
proverb, they seemed to be animated with all their ancient 
spirit of liberty, w^hen they felt the galling fetters of slavery, 
and resolved to attempt the recovery of that freedom which 
they had wanted valour to defend. Secretly encouraged 
in this bold purpose by some of the senators, who also di- 
rected their measures, they flew to arms, determined to 
perish to a man, rather than live longer in such a cruel aiifl 
ignominious servitude. And so firm was their perseverance 
in this resolution, and so vigorous the impulse by which 
they were actuated, that the marquis de Botta, after having 
sustained great loss, in a variety of struggles, and been 
driven from every importiint post, was obliged to evacuate 
the city. Nor did the patriotic zeal of the Genoese stop 
|iere : they took the most effectual steps for their future 
security, conscious that they were still surrounded by their 
oppressors. 

The naval incidents of the year were not very honour- 
able to the British flag. Nothing of moment happened in 
^the West Indies. In the East Indies, commodore Peyton, 
who commanded six stout ships, shamefully declined a se^nd 
engagement with a French squadron of equal or ini^ior 
force ; and la Bourdonnais, the French commander, in con- 
sequence of Peyton’s cowardice, reduced the English settle- 
ment of Madras, on the coast of Coromandel. No event of 
importance happened on the coast of North America, though 
the campaign in that quarter seemed pregnant with great 
revolutions. 
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Tlie Bridsh inmistry, encouraged by the laldiig of Louiii^ 
bourg, and the consequent reduction of the island of Cape 
Breton, had projected die conquest of Quebec, the capital 
of Canada, or New France, situated on the river St Lau- 
rence, and accessible to ships of the greatest force. Intel- 
ligence to this purpose was sent to the governors of the 
English coloni^ in North America ; and provincial troops 
were raised to assist in the enterprise. Six regiments were 
prepared for embarkation at Portsmouth, and every thing 
seemed to promise success. But the sailing of the fleet 
was postponed by unaccountable delays, till the season of 
action in those climates had elapsed. A new direction wds 
therefore given to the enterprise, that the armament might 
not seem altogether useless to the nation. A descent was 
made on the coast of France, in Iiopes of surprising Port 
Indent, the repository of the stores belonging to the French 
India Company. But this project also failed; though not 
without alarming the enemy, and showing the possibility 
of hurting France in her very vitals, by means of such 
an armament, if well appointed and vigorously conducted. 
Lestock, who commanded the fleet, did not properly second 
the efforts of the army ; and the troops indeed, being de- 
st^te of heavy cannon, could make no impression on the 
place 

The French miscarried in an enterprise of a similar na- 
ture, and of equal magnitude. A formidable armament was 
prepared at Brest for the recovery of Cape Breton, and 
the reduction of tlie English settlement of Annapolis. It 
consisted of near forty ships of war, eleven of whicli were 
of^e line; two artillery ships, and fifty-six transports, 
laden with provisions and military stores; and carrying three 
thousand five hundred soldiers, and forty thousand stand of 
small arms, for the use of the Canadians and Indians in the 
French interest, who were expected to co-operate with the 
troops. The fleet sailed in June, but did not reach the 

i Conihu of Rapin, voL ix.— Smollett, vol. xi. 
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Qoast of Nova Scotia till die beginning of September. A 
dreadful mortality prevailed in the transports; and the 
whole fleet was attacked by furious ahd repeated storms, 
and either wrecked or dispersed. D^Anville, the admiral, 
made his way with a few ships to Quebec; while M. de 
la Jonquiere, who commanded the land-forces, and had 
boasted that he would subdue all the English settlements 
on the continent of America, finding his men reduced to a 
very small number, returned to France without attempting 
any thing K 

The court of Versailles having discovered a seeming 
desire of peace, a congress w^is opened at Breda^ toward 
the close of the cjiinpaign; buttltt? French were so insolent 
in their demands, that the conferences were soon broken off, 
and all parties prepared for war with an increase of vigour 
and animosity. The states-geiieral, who had hitherto acted 
a shamefully timid and disingenuous part, more injurious 
than beneficial to tlie cause they pretended to aid, now 
became seriously sensible of their danger, and of the neces- 
of forming a closer alliance with the courts of London 
and Vienna, or throwing themselves into the arihs of 
France; and they resolved to take effectual measures for 
opposing the designs of that powerful and ambitious n^li- 
bour. With this view they engaged to augment their 
quota of troops, in the Netherlands, to forty thousand; the 
king of Great-Britain agreed to furnish an equal number ; 
and the empress-queen, supported by British money, pro- 
mised to send sixty thousand Austrians to act in conjunc- 
tion with them. Beside this grand army, intended to set 
bounds to the conquests of Louis, ninety thousand "Aus- 
trians and Piedmontese, under the king of Sardinia, another 
sovereign in British pay, were to enter Provence, while a 
smaller body should keep the king of Naples in awe. 

The Bonrbou ^fijjjjnces ^\^*re not unprepared for such a 
competition* Tt ^^ ing of France had ordered an army of 

s 31illot.— Voltaire, ^ 
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one hundred; and forty thousand to Mbe > assembled 

the Netherlands; and, to give greater firmness to this 
immense force, he renewed in the person of the count de 
Saxe the title of Mareehal de Camp General^ which had 
been conferred on the famous Turenne, and Mdiich gave him 
a superiority over all the marechals of France, and even 
princes of the blood. The Spanish force in Savoy was con- 
siderably augmented ; and forty thousand French soldiers 
were assembled in Provence. A final trial of strength 
seemed to be the object of all parties. 

The grand army of the confederates took the field, in 
three bodies, toward the end of March. The duke of Cum- 

A. D. berland, with the British troops, Hanoverians, and 

1747. Hessians, fixed his head-quarters at Tilberg, in 
Dutch Brabant; the prince of Waldeck, with the troops of 
the states-general, occupied the vicinity of Breda; and Ba- 
thiani assembled the Austrians and Bavarians near Venlo. 
The whole army lay inactive for six weeks, exposed to the 
inclemency of the u eather, and almost destitute of forage 
and provisions ; while tlie count de Saxe, sensible that the* 
first care of a general is the health of his soldiers, kept his 
troops warm within their cantonments at Bruges, Antwerp, 
and Brussels, furnished with plenty of every thing, and 
under no necessity of encountering unavailing fatigues. 
The inactivity, which is said to have been occasioned by 
the negligence of the Dutch and Austrian commissaries, 
deprived the allies of all the advantages they had promised 
themselves from an early campaign, beside damping the 
ardour of the troops, and weakening them by sickness. 

The count de Saxe, having settled with the French 
mhiistry the plan of operations, at length took the field, 
dftaching Lowendahl to invade Dutch Flanders. At the 
saine time, the French minister at the Hague fleolared, 
that his most Christian majesty, in thjjs ^entering the ter- 
ritories of the republic (a step to was driven by 

leccssity of war) had no wish to con^lto a rupture with 
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the states^neraL He meant dnly to obviate the dan- 
gerous effects of the protection they afforded to the troops 
of the queen of Hungary and the king of England ; and he 
hod therefore ordered the commander of his troops to ob- 
serve the strictest discipline, and on no account to offer 
any disturbance to the religion, government, or commerce 
of the republic. He also intimated, that he would consider 
the places and countries he should be obliged to seise for 
his own security merely Jis a pledge, which he promised to 
restore, as soon as the United Provinces should give con- 
vincing proofs that they would no longer assist the enemies 
of his crown. 

While the rulers of Holland were deliberating on this 
declaration, which was chiefly intended to amuse the po- 
pulace, Lowendahl made himself master of Sluys, Sand- 
berg, H»ilst, and other fortified places of no small import- 
ance, the confederates not daring to oppose his progress. 
They were obliged by their position to cover Breda and 
Bois-le-duc; and all their motions were jealously watched 
by Saxe, who covered Antwerp, and the other French con- 
quests in the Low Countries, with a Jinndred and ten tliou- 
sand men. Tlius secure, Lowendahl pushed his conquests 
in the Dutch territories. Having taken possession of ^^el 
and Terneuse, he was making preparations for a descent 
upon Zealand, when a British squadron defeated his pur- 
pose, and a revolution in the government of Holland made 
a retreat necessary 

Struck with consternation at the progress of the French 
arms, the inhabitants of the United Provinces, believing 
themselves betrayed by their rulers, complained loudlj^ of 
the conduct of affairs. The friends of the prince of Orange 
did not neglect so favourable an opportunity of promoting 
lus interest. They encouraged the discontents of the people ; 
they exaggerated the puliic danger; they reminded their 
countrynlen of t^e year IdTS. when the French were at the 

^ * * Mem* de Saxe, 
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gat^ ^ ARisterdam^ and the repubUc was saved by < 
election of a stadt -holder. And they exhorted their fellow- 
citizens to turn their eyes on William Henry Friso, the 
Kneal descendant of those heroes who had established the 
liberty and independence of the United Provinces ; extol- 
ling his .virtues and talents, his ability, generosity, justice, 
and unshaken love of his country. 

Inflamed by such representations, and their apparently 
desperate situation, the people rose in many places, and 
compelled their magistrates to declare the prince of Orange 
stadt-holder ; a dignity which had been laid aside since the 
death of William III. His popularity daily increased ; 
and at last, after being elected by several particular pro- 
vinces, he was appointed, in the grand assembly of the 
nation, stadt-holder, captain-general, and chief admiral of 
the republic. 

On that occasion, count Bentinck, who introduced the 
new stadt-holder, addressed the states-general in the fol- 
lowing words : — ‘‘ The prince whom I have the honour to 
present to you, will, I doubt not, tread in the steps of his 
glorious ancestors; will heartily concur with us in deliver- 
ing from danger the republic now invaded, and preserve us 
froiR;^ the yoke of a treacherous and deceitful neighbour, 
who makes a jest of good faith, honour, and the most solemn 
treaties 

The beneficial effects of this revolution to the common 
cause of the confederates soon appeared in several vigorous 
measures. The states immediately commanded, that no 
provisions or warlike stores should be exported out of their 
dominions, except for the use of the allied army ; that a fleet 
should be equip])ed, and the militia regularly armed and 
disciplined. Tliey sent agents to several German courts, 
to treat for the hire of thirty thousand men : a council of 
war was estabiisluMl, for inquiring into the conduct of the 
governor who had given up the frontier-towns ; and orders 

A- : 7 Conlhi, of Kapin, vol. ix. * 
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were issued for (»>mmenciiig hostilities against the subjects 
of France, both by sea and land, though without any formal 
declaration of war. 

During all these transactions the duke of Cumberland 
remained inactive, over-awed by the superior generalship, 
rather than the superior force, of the French commander, 
who still continued to watch him. At length the king of 
France arrived at Brussels, and it was resolved to undertake 
the siege of Maestricht. With that view marechal Saxe, 
having called in his detachments, advanced towards Lou- 
vain in May; and the confederates, perceiving his intent, 
endeavoured by forced marches to gain possession of the 
heights of Ilerdeeren, an advantageous post in the neigh- 
bourhood of the threatened town. But in this they were 
disappointed. The enemy had seised the post before their 
arrival, and were preparing to rush down upon them, in 
order to get between their main body and Maestricht, by 
turning their left wing. An engagement was now unavoid- 
able. The duke, therefore, disposed his army in order of 
battle, and judiciously directed some regiments of British 
infantry, during the night, to take possession of the village 
of Val in the front of his left wing, whidi extended to 
Wirle, within a few miles of Maestricht, and was composed 
of English, Hessians, and Hanoverians. The Austrians, 
who lay at Bilsen, composed the right wing ; and the Dutch 
occupied the centre. 

Affairs being thus arranged, both armies waited with 
impatience the approach of moi’iiing. As soon July 1, 
as it was light, the French cavalry made a great N. S. 
show upon the heights of Herdeeren, in order to coi^ceal 
the motions of their infantry ; which appeared, soon after, 
coming down into, the plain, through a valley betvieen the 
hills near llempert, formed in a vast column, of nine or 
ten battalions^^m front an i us many deep, and bearing di- 
rectly on Vali^They suffered severely, in their approach, 
from the artillery of the contederates ; and the British mus- 
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qUetrjr saluted them with so warm a fire, that the front of 
the column was broken and dispersed. Not discouraged by 
this repulse, fresh battalions advanced to the attack with 
alacrity and perseverance ; so that the British troops in Val, 
overpowered by numbers, and exhausted with fatigue, were 
at last obliged to give way. Being, however, opportunely 
supported by three fresh regiments, they recovered their 
footing in the village, and drove out the enemy Mutli great 
slaughter. The battle now wore so favourable an aspect, 
that the duke of Cumberland ordered the action to be made 
general, and victory seemed ready to declare for the con- 
federates, when some imforcseen circumstances disappointed 
tlieir hopes. 

The motions of the Austrians under Batliiani were so 
sl8w as scarcely to deserve the name of action®; so that 
Saxe, apprehending no danger from that quarter, was able 
to turn almost the whole weight of the French army against 
Val, and not only to regain possession of it, after it had 
been three times lost and won, but to break entirely the left 
wing of the confederates, in spite of all the efforts of the 
duke of Cumberland, who exerted himself with great 
courage, and no inconsiderable share of conduct. T.^hc 
Dutch, instead of supporting the broken wing, fell back in 
disorder, and overthrew, in their flight, five Austrian bat- 
talions that were advancing slowly to the charge. The 
French followed their blow, and, having routed the centre, 
divided the right wing of the allied army from the left. At 
this dangerous crisis, when Saxe hoped to cut off the re- 
treat of the confederates, and even to make the duke of 
Cumberland his captive, sir John Ligonier rushed, at the 

* .Xjiiis inaction of the Austrian general is said to have been occasioned by the 
folMrag circumstance. On the eve of the battle, when a French detachment 
onlyywas supposed to have occupied the heights of Herdeeren, Baihiani asked 
permiss^n of the duke of Cumberland to attack the e|iemy before they were 
reinfordfed, declaring he would answer for the success of the enterprise. The 
duke, instead of acceding to t)ie proposal, asked him, by wjay of reply, where lie 
might be^ found, if he should be wanted. “ I shall alt^s be found,” said 
Bathiaiii; head of my troops !” and retired in disgust. 
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head of three British regiments of dragoons and some 
squadrons of Austrian cavalry, upon the victorious enemy. 
He bore down every thing before him ; and although he 
was himself taken prisoner from pursuing too far, he pro- 
cured time for tlie duke to collect his scattered forces, and 
to retire without molestation to Maestricht. About ten 
thousand of the French, and five thousand of their adver- 
saries, were killed or wounded 

Such M^as tlie obstinate and bloody, but partial, battle of 
Val, or Laffeldt, in wliicli the British troops distinguished 
themselves greatly, and, if properly supported, would have 
obtained a complete victory. Hence the hon mot of Louis 
X^., that “ the English not only paid all, but fought 
all !” — The action was productive of no important conse- 
quences. The duke of Cumberland, having reinforced the 
garrison of Maestricht, passed the Macs, and stationed his 
troops ill the duchy of Limburg. The French army re- 
mained at Toiigres, near the field of battle; and Saxe, 
after amusing tlie confederates for a while with various 
marches and movements, detached count Lowendahl, with 
thirty thousand men, to invest Bergen-op-Zoom, the strongest 
fortification in Dutch Brabant, and the favourite work of 
the famous Cohorii. 

This place had never been taken, and was generally 
deemed impregnable ; as, beside its great natural and arti- 
ficial strength, it could at all times be supplied with am- 
munition and provisions, in spite of the besiegers, by 
means of two canals, called the Old and New Harbour, 
communicating with tne Scheld, and navigable every tide. 
It* was defended by a garrison of three thousand men, 
under the prince of Hesse- Philipsthal, M'hen Lowendahl sat 
down before it ; and the prince of Saxe-'Hildburghauseii, 
who was sent to its relief, with twenty battalions an^ four- 
teen squa^ons, took possession of the lines belonging to 
the fortifi^^on, from which the garrison could be easily 
^ of Rapin, iibi sup. — l^ndoii GiiTiette, July 12, 1747« 
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r^nfovoed. As soon as the trenches were opened^ old baroli 
Cronstrom, governor of Dutch Brabant, assumed the coiu- 
ntand in the town, and preparations were made for the 
most vigorous defence. Lowendabl conducted his opera- 
tions with great Judgment and spirit; and although he lost 
a number of men in his approaches, by the warm and un- 
remitting fire of the garrison, he Was so effectually and 
speedily reinforced, that he began very early to have hopes 
of success. He was even attempting to storm two of the 
out-forts, when lord John Murray’s regiment of High- 
landers, by a desperate sally, beat off the assailants, and 
burned some of their principal batteries. Other sallies were 
made with effect; mines were sprung on both sides, and 
every instrument of destruction employed, for the space of 
eight weeks. Nothing was to be seen but fire and smoke, 
nothing heard but the perpetual roar of bombs and cannon ; 
the town was laid in ashes, the trenches were filled with 
carnage ! — And the fate of Bergen-op-Zoom, on which the 
eyes of all Europe were fixed, seemed still doubtful, us the 
works were yet in a great measure entire, when Lowendalil, 
boldly carried it by assault. 

That experienced general, and great master in the art of 
reducing fortified places, having observed a ravelin and two 
bastions somewhat damaged, resolved to storm all three at 
once. As the breaches were not such as could be deemed 
practicable, the governor had taken no precaution against 
an assault: and that very circumstance induced Lowendahi, 
presuming on such negligence, to hazard the attempt. He 
accordingly assembled his troops in the dead of night; 
Mben only the ordinary sentinels were on duty, and the 
greater part of the garrison seemed to be buried in security 
and repose. The assault was made at four in the morning, 
Sept.jL^. by the French grenadiers, who threw themselves 
N, S. into the fosse, mounted the breaches, forced open 
a sally-port, and rushed into the place. The TIighlanders, 
assembling in the market-place, fought like furies, till two- 
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thirds of them *were cut in pieces# But that was the only 
opposition the assailants met with# The troops in the lines 
quickly disappeared; all the forts in the neighbourhood 
surrendered; and the French became masters of the whole 
navigation of the Schelcl 

The intelligence of this event occasioned great surprise 
at London, and threw the United Provinces into the utmost 
consternation. The joy of the French was proportionally 
great. As soon as I^ouis was informed of this success, he 
promoted Lowendahl to the rank of a marechal of France ; 
and, having appointed count Saxe governor of the conquered 
Netherlands, lie returned in triumph to Versailles. The 
peace,” said the penetrating and victorious governor, lies 
in Maestriclit^^ !” — But the siege of that important place 
being reserved for the next campaign, both the French and 
the allies went into winter-quarters, without engaging in 
any new enterprise. 

Fortunately for the confederates, the French were not 
equally successful on the frontiers of Italy, during this 
campaign ; although tlie marechal de Belleisle, early in the 
sejison, saw himself at the head of a powerful army in Pro- 
vence, which threatened to carry every thing before it. He 
passed the Var in April, and took possession of Nice. He 
reduced Montalban, Villafraiicaji and Ventimiglia, almost 
without resistance, and obliged the Austrians, under count 
Bi?own, to retire toward Final and Savona. Nor were these 
the most important consequences of his expedition. 

The court of Vienna, enrsged at the .revolt of the Ge- 
noese, resolved to reduce them again to subjection, and 
severely to chastise the capital of the republic. Count 
Schuylemberg was accordingly ordered to invest Genoa 
with a great army of Austrians and Piedmontese. Mean- 
while the king of France, sensible of the importance of 
that city to the cause of tlu* house of Bourbon, had remitted 

Voltaire.— -Millot.—Sinollett. Af6in» Saxe* 
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large sunia to put it in a posture of defeiiee ; and, beside 
engineers and officers to discipline the troops of the re- 
public, he sent thither four thousand five hundred men, 
under the duke de Boufflers, for the greater security of tljp 
place, and to animate the Genoese to a bold resistance. 
The design took effect. The citizens of Genoa resolved to 
perish rather than again submit to the Austrians. But the 
force sent against them made their fate very doubtful. 

Schuylemberg, having forced the passage of the Bo- 
chetta, entered the territories of Genoa, and j^ppeared be- 
fore the capital at the head of forty thousand men. As 
the inhabitants obstinately refused to lay down their arms, 
and even treated with derision the proposal of submitting 
to the clemency of the court of Vienna, the place was re- 
gularly invested ; and although the Genoese and the French 
behaved with great spirit in several sallies, the Austrian 
general conducted his operationr"*witfe->-«^ skill, 

vigour, and intrepidity, that he must at last have accom- 
plished his enterprise, had not his attention been diverted 
to another quarter. Alarmed at tlie progress of Belleisle, 
the king of Sardinia and count Brown represented to 
Schuylemberg the necessity of raising the siege of Genoa, 
in order to cover Piedmont and Lombardy. He therefore 
drew off his army, and joined his Sardinian majesty, to 
the great joy of the Genoese ; wlio. in revenue of the in- 
juries they had suffered, ravaged the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia 

The apprehensions of the king of Sardinia for his here- 
ditary dominions were l)y no means groundless. While 
the marechal de Belleisle lay at Ventimiglia, his brother, 
the 'thevalier, attempted to penetrate into Piedmont, by 
the way of Dauphine, at the he%d of thirty thousand 
French and Spaniards, emulous of glory under so gallant 
a leader. When he arrived at the pass of Exilles, a strong 

de Noailks^ tome iv — Contin, of Uapin, voX. ix. 
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po^t <m north ride of the Doria9 he found fourteen baU 
taJions of Piedmontese and Austrians waiting for him, be-^ 
hind ramparts of wood and stone, lined witli artillery : and 
all the passes of the Alps were secured by detachments of 
the same troops. Not discouraged by these obstacles, the 
chevalier attacked the Piedmontese entrenchments with 
great intrepidity. But he was repulsed with loss in three 
successive assaults ; and being determined to perish rather 
than survive a miscarriage, he seized a pair of colours, and 
advancing at the head of liis troops, through an incessant 
fire, planted them with his own liand on the enemy^s battle- 
ments*^. At that instant he fell dead, having received the 
thrust of a bayonet and two musquet-balls in his body. 
Some other officers of distinction were killed; and the sur- 
vivors, discouraged by the loss of their brave commander, 
retired udth precipitation, leaving behind them above four 
thousand slain. 

The marechal de Bcllcislc was no sooner informed of his 
brother’s fate, tlian he retreated toward the Var to join the 
unfortunate army from Exillcs. About the same time, the 
king of Sardinia, having assembled an army of seventy thou- 
sand men, threatened Dauphine with an invasion. But 
excessive rains prevented the execution of the enterprise ; 
and the campaign was closed without any other memorable 
event. 

The naval transactions of this year were more favour- 
able to Great-Britain than those of any other during the 
war. Her success was great almost beyond example, but 
more advantageous tlian glorious, as she liad a manifest 
superiority of force In ever}- engagement. The English 
fleet under the admirals Anson and Warren, consisting of 
eleven sail of the line, three ships of fifty, and one of forty 

'3 Voltaire jpepresents him as attempting to pull up the palisades with his 
teeth, after &ing wounded in botli av.v.s. This is a perfectly ludicrous images 
and, even j?»»we £idmit the assumcvl laoL to he true, utterly inconsistent with the 
dignity of&tory. But it is by no means \mcoinmon, even with the best Ftcnch 
writers, td'^xcite laughter, when tlicy attempt the sublime. 
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guns, fell in with a French fleet of six SRil of the linovin 
the beginning of May, off Cape Finisterre* The French 
fleet was commanded by M. dela Jonquiere and St George, 
who had under their convoy thirty ships laden with stores 
and merchandize, bound for America and the Eas^t Indies. 
The battle began about four in the afternoon : and although 
the French seamen and commanders behaved with extra- 
ordinary courage, and discovered no want of conduct, six 
ships of war and four armed Indiamen were taken. About 
seven weeks after this eng*agement, and nearly in the same 
latitude, commodore Fox fell in with a fleet from St. Do- 
mingo, laden with the rich productions of that fertile island ; 
and forty-six vessels became prizes to the English. 

Admiral Hawke was no less successful. He sailed from 
Plymouth in the summer, with fourteen ships of the line, 
to intercept a fleet of French merchantmen bound for the 
West Indies. He cruised for some time off the coast of 
Bretagne; and at last the French fleet sailed from the isle 
of Aix, under convoy of nine ships of the line, besides 
frigates, commanded by Letendeur. On the 14th of October, 
the two squadrons came within sight of each other, about 
seven in the morning, in the latitude of Bclleisle. I3y noon 
both were engaged. The battle lasted till night, when six 
French ships of the line liad struck to the British flag^^ The 
rest escaped under cover of the darkness ; having all main- 
tained, with great obstinacy, a gallant but unequal fight. 

These naval victories, and the sailing of admiral Bos- 
oawen, with a strong squadron and a considerable body of 
Jand-forces, for the East Indies, where it was conjectured 
he would not only recover Madras but reduce Pondicherry, 
disposed Louis seriously to think of peace, and even to 
listen to moderate terms, notwithstanding tlie great supe- 
riority of his arms in the Low-Countries. Other causes 
conspired to the same effect. His finances were almost ex- 


>4 London Oct. 26y 1747. 
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Kausted; the FVench trade was alarmingly injured; and 
he could no longer depend upon supplies from the mines 
of Mexico and Peru, in the present low state of the French 
and Spanish navy. The success of his arms in Italy had 
fallen infinitely short of his expectation ; and the republic 
of Genoa, though a necessary, was become an expensive 
ally. His views had been totally defeated in Germany, by 
the elevation of the grand-duke to the imperial throne, and 
tJie subsequent pacification between the houses of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Brandenburg. He was still victorious in the 
Netherlands : but the election of a stadt-holder, by uniting 
the force of the states-gcneral against him, left little hope 
of future conquests in that quarter ; especially as the British 
parliament, whose resources were yet copious, and whose 
liberality seemed to know no bounds, had enabled their 
sovereign to conclude a subsidiary treaty with the empress 
of Russia, who engaged to hold in readiness an army of 
thirty thousand men, and forty galleys, to be employed in 
the service of the confederates, on the first requisition. 

Influenced by these considerations, the king of France 
made advances toward an accommodation both at London 
and the Hague ; and, as all parties, the subsidiary powers 
excepted, were heartily tired of the war, it was agreed to 
open a new congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, as soon as the 
plenipotentiaries should receive their instructions. 

In the mean time, vigorous preparations for 
war were made in every quarter ; but the preli- H48. 
minaries of a general pacification were signed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and a cessation of arms took place, before any 
enterprise of consequence was undertaken, except the siege 
of Maestricht. Saxe, having invested that important place 
in the spj^g) concerted his measures with so much judg- 
ment, Lowendahl was enabled to carry on his opera- 
tions interniptii though the army cf tlie con- 

federateMunder the duke of Cumberland, to the number 
of a hUnSyod and ten thousand men, lay in the neighbour- 
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hood. The town was defended by twenty^four battalions of 
Dutch and Austrian troops, commanded by baron d’Aylva, 
who opposed the besiegers with great skill and resolution. 
They prosecuted their approaches, however, with extreme 
ardour ; and elFected, at last, a lodgement in the covered 
way, after an obstinate dispute, m which they lost two thou- 
sand of their best troops. But they were dislodged, on the 
following day, by the spirit of the garrison, which acquired 
fresh courage from this success. 

Such was the doubtful, and even unfavourable state of 
the siege of Maestricht, when intelligence arrived of the 
signing of the preliniinaries, and orders for a cessation of 
arms. Yet was it agreed by the plenipotentiaries, that, 
for the glory of the anus of liis most Christian majesty,” 
the place should be immediately surrendered to his general, 
but restored on the eonclusion of tlie peace, with all its 
magazines and artillery. Saxe accordingly took poslhssion 
of Maestricht, while the garrison marched out with the 
customary honours of war. 

But although the negotiation w^as thus far advanced in 
the beginning of summer, so many were tlie difficulties 
started! by the ministers of the different powers, that it was 
the month of October before matters could be finally settled. 
Meanwhile hostilities were carried on both in the East and 
West Indies ; but no memorable event took place. Admiral 
Bosca^jpn failed in an attempt to reduce tlie French settle- 
ment of Pondicherry, on the coast of Coromandel ; as did 
also admiral Knowles, in aii attack upon 8t. Jago de Cuba. 
Knowles, however, took port Louis, on the south side of 
Hispaniola, and demolished the fortifications. He also de- 
feated, off the Havanna, a Spanish squadron of equal force 
with his own, and took one ship of the line. At length 
the definitive treaty was signed, and hostilities 
7. ceased in all quarters 


•5 Contin, of Rapin, vol. ix. 
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This treaty had for its basis a general confirmation of all 
preceding treaties from that of Westphalia downward, ahdj 
for its immediate object, a mutual restitution of all con- 
quests made since the beginning of the war, with a release 
of prisoners without ransom. The principal stipulations pro- 
vided, that the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, 
should be ceded as a sovereignty to Philip, and the heirs 
male of his body ; (but it was also stipulated that if he or 
his descendants sliould succeed to the crown o£ Spain or 
that of the Tw^o Sicilies, or die without male issue, those 
territories should return to the present possessors, the queen 
of Hungary and the king of Sardinia, or their descendants); 
that the subjects of his Brittinnic majesty should enjoy the 
Assiento, with the privilege of the annual ship, during the 
reversionary term of four years, which had been suspended 
by the war; (but no mention was made of the right of 
English ships to navigate the American seas without being 
subject to search, though the indignation occasioned by the 
violation of that contested right had solely given rise to the 
war between Great-lkitain and Spain) ; that all the con- 
tracting powers should guaranty to his Prussian majesty 
the duchy of Silesia and the county of Glatz : and that 
the Pragmatic Sanction should be solemnly confirmed, 
with the exception of the cessions made by this and fonner 
treaties. 

Such was the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which been 
so generally, and so unjustly? censured by English writers, 
who ought rather to ho 'c censured the wanton war, and the 
wasteful and unskilful manuer of conducting it. The peace 
was as good as the confederates had tiny right to expect. 
They had been, upon the whole, exceedingly unfortunate. 
They had never hazarded a battle, iu the Netherlands, 
without sustaining a defeat ; and there was no prospect of 
their being more succcssfiii, had they even been reinforced 
with the thirty^tthousand Russians hired, while the same 
generals comm^tlcd on both sides. But matters so 
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ill managed, that the Russians could not hare joined them 
till the season of action would have been*nearly over ; and 
had they been ready more early, it is believed that the 
king of Prussia would have interposed, from a jealousy of 
the aggrandisement of the house of Austria, on whose em- 
barrassments lie depended for the quiet possession of his 
conquests. The resources of France were indeed nearly 
exhausted : — and Louis made sacrifices proportioned to his 
necessities. But great as his necessities were, he could 
have continued the war another year ; and the progress of 
his arms, during one campaign, it was feared, might awe 
the Dutch into submission. A confederacy, always ill com- 
bined, would have been broken to pieces ; and the hostile 
powers, left separately at the mercy of the house of Bourbon, 
must have acceded to worse conditions : or England must 
have hired new armies of mercenaries, to continue a ruinous 
continental war, in which she had properly no interest. 

But although the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle,. all circum- 
stances considered, cannot be deemed unfavourable to the 
confederates, or by any means an ill-timed measure, it must 
be lamented, that it was the necessary consequence of such 
a long and fruitless war — of a war, singular in the annals of 
mankind; by which, after a prodigious destruction of the 
huqtan species, and a variety of turns of fortune, all parties 
(the king of Prussia excepted, whose selfish and temporising 
policylt is impossible to justify) may be said to have been 
losers \ 

This reflection more particularly strikes us, in contem- 

The settlement, procured for Philip in Italy, might have been obtained on 
the death of the emperor Charles VI., if the house of Bourbon had confined ita 
views merely to that object ; and, even if it could not, it was by no means an 
equivalent for the expenses and losses of the two branches of that house, by 
laxii and by sea, during the course of the war. The king of Sardinia, after all 
his subsidies, and some cessions made to him, was a loser ; and the queen, of 
Hungary could have dictated better conditions in 1742, when the French were 
driven out of Bohenua, tlian those to which she at last acceded. Even the king 
of Prus^ obtained no more than was ceded to him by the treaty of Breslau, con- 
eluded same year. 
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plating the infatuation of France and 6reat-Britain ; of the 
former, in lavishing such a quantity of blood and treasure, 
with a view of giving an emperor to Germany ; and of the 
latter, in neglecting her most essential interests, in with- 
drawing her attention from Spanish America, and loading 
her subjects with an immense public debt, in order to pre- 
serve entire the succession of the house of Austria! but 
more especially the folly of both in continuing the war, for 
several years, after the object of it was lost on one side, and 
attained on the other. Nor can we, as Englishmen, in 
taking such a survey, avoid looking back, with peculiar re- 
gret, to the peaceful administration of sir Robert Walpole ; 
when the comineree and mamifactiires of Great-Britain 
flourished in so high a degree, that the balance of trade in 
her favour amounted annually, on an average, to four mil- 
lions sterling^". 

Let us not, however, my dear Pliilip, dwell wholly on 
the dark side of the picture. So great an influx of wealth, 
without any extraordinary expenditure, or call to bold en- 
terprise, must soon have produced a total dissolution of 
timanners; and the British nation, overwhelmed with luxury 
and effeminacy, might have sunk into an early decline. 
The martial spirit, wliich seemed to languish for w^aiit of 
exercise, was revived by the w^ar. llie English jjavy, 
which had been suffered to go to decay, w^as restored, and 
that of France in a great measure ruined. This last ad- 
vantage was, in itself, wwth many millions of treasure ; and 
it was eventually pr">ductive of a multitude of beneficml 
consequences. A desire cf re-establishing their marine w’as 
one of the chief motives that induced the French ministry 
to grant favourable conditions to the confederates at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, as they had already formed the design of extend- 
ing their settlements both in America and the East Indies. 

»7 Chaimer's Estimate^ p. 37* 
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History of France^Spain^andGreaUBritainyfrom the Peace 
of Aix~la-Chapelle to the Renewal of Hostilities in 1755, 
with a general Fiew of the Disputes in the East Indies y and 
a particxdar Account of the Rise of the War in America. 

I'ki: few years of peace, that followed tlie treaty of Aix- 
la-Cliapelle, appear to have been the most prosperous and 
happy that Europe had ever known. Arts and letters were 
successfully cultivated; manufactures and commerce flou- 
rished ; society was higldy polished ; and tlic intercourse of 
mankind, of nations, and of rardcs, was rendered more facile 
and general than in any former period, by means of new 
roads, new vehicles, and new amusements. This was more 
especially the case in France and England, and between 
the people of the two rival kingdoms; who, forgetting past 
animosities, seemed only to contend for pre-eminence in . 
gaiety, refinement, and mutual civilities. 

That harmdny, however, was disturbed for a time, by 
alarirung tumults in England, and by a violent dispute 
between the clergy and the parliaments of France, which 
threatened a rebellion in tiie tw^o kingdoms. But both 
subsided without any important or lasting consequence. 
The first were the effects of the waiitonness of the common 
people of England, rioting in opulence and plenty, and not 
sufficiently restrained by a regular police : the second, the 
indication of a rising spirit of liberty among tlie more en- 
lightene(|. part of the French laity; as I shall have occasion 
to shew, in treating of the progress of society^. In' the 
mean time, the two governments turned on each other a 
watchful eye ; and a long season pf tranquillity was expected 

> See Lett. XXXVI. 
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from the awe witli which one half of Europe seemed to in- 
spire the other. 

The French ministry had formed the plan of dispossess- 
ing the English of their principal settlements both in Ame- 
rica and the East-Indies, or at least of considerably extend- 
ing their own, when they concluded the treaty of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle. In these ambitior.s projects they were encouraged 
by two able and enterprising men — la Galissoniere, go- 
vernor of Canada, and Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. 
But in order to ensure success in such distant expeditions, 
it was necessary for France to restore her marine, and even 
to raise it, if possible, to a superiority over that of Great- 
Britain. With tliis view, prodigious efforts were made; 
naval stores were imported from all the northern kingdoms ; 
a great number of ships were built at Brest and Toulon ; 
and contracts were adjusted with different companies in 
Sweden, for building eighteen sail of the line. 

But nothing is attended with so much expense as the 
raising or restoring a navy. The French finances, though 
recruiting fiist, were not equal to the extraordinary drain. 
Rej)eated attempts ^vere therefore made, by the leading 
men of France, to engage the court of Spain, whose Ame- 
rican treasures were now out of danger of being seised, to 
enter into their ambitious views ; and proposals for a faipily- 
compact, such as has since been formed, were 
exhibited to the Spanish ministry by the duke de 
Duras, the French ambassador at the court of Madrid, 
under the direction of the duke de Noailles. 

When the duke de Duras insisted on the importance of 
an union between the two crowns, he w as told that such an 
union was already established by the treaty of Foutaiiibleau. 
The duke was unacquainted with the jiarticulars of that 
agreement; and Saint Contest, the French minister for 
foreign ^^rs, seemed inclined to keep him in the dark; 
but the dqlce de Noailles furnished him witli a copy of it, 
accompainied with observations, which may be considered 
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as the basis of the formidable family-compact afterwards 
concluded. He maintained, that the treaty of Fontainbleau 
~almost all the articles of which referred to the late war, 
and the execution of which, in various points (such as the 
recovery of Minorca and Gibraltar for Spain), had been 
rendered impracticable by circumstances — was in a manner 
annulled by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; that a true 
family-compact — such as it was equally the interest of 
France and Spain to contract for their mutual advantage, 
which should have for its objects the securing the two 
branches of tlic house of Bourbon on the two thrones, the 
preservation of their dominions, the glory and greatness of 
both kingdoms — ought not only to be irrevocable, but in- 
dependent of time and eircuinstances, and unaftected either 
by peace or war^. 

These intrigues, however, were defeated by the pene- 
tration, vigilance, and address, of Mr, Keene, the British 
minister at Madrid, supported by the credit of the judicious 
and intelligent Mr. Wall, a gentleman of Irish extraction, 
who had long been ambassador from the court of 8})aiii to 
that of Great-Britain ; and by the still more ])owerful in- 
fluence of Farinelli, the Italian singer, who entirely governed 
the queen, a princess of Portugal, wliose ascendant over her 
husband was absolute and uncontrollable. 

The naturally pacific Ferdinand, though well affected 
toward the elder branch of his family, was thus induced to 
disregard all the splendid allurements of the court of Ver- 
sailles, and all insinuations to the disadvantage of that of 
Great-Britain, as insidious attempts to draw him into 
a new war. In answer to a memorial presented 

1764. French ambassador, on the subject of the 

family-compact, and accompanied with a letter, in which 
Louis mentioned tli^ extraordinary patience with which 
he had suffered the unjust proceedings of England for four 

’ Politiq, ei composes sur ks Pieces Originaks {recueiUies 

phr Adfkn Maurice t due de NoaiUes)^ par M, I' Abbe Millot. tonic iv. 
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years, the Catholic king declared, that he was sensible of 
the importance of the harmony between the two crowns, 
and between the two branches of the house of Bourbon . 

9 

but having always an eye to the general tranquillity of 
Europe, and the jealousy which a formal' compact would 
excite, he thought it the interest of the two monarchies to 
avoid such a measure, and that the differences witli England 
would be better composed, through the mediation of the 
allied powers, than by a threatening league^. 

Witlidrawing his heart wholly from ambition, the Spanish 
monarch therefore placed all his glory in reviving commerce, 
and encouraging arts and maimfacturcs, too long neglected 
among his sul)jccts. Me disgraced his prime minister En- 
senada, for having endeavoured, in concert with the queen- 
dowager, to alter his measures ; and Wall being placed at 
the head of the administration, the same wise and pacific 
measures were pursued during the subsequent part of the 
reign of Ferdinand. 

The disgrace of Ensenada baffled the ambitious schemes 
of the court of Versailles; but the French ministry had 
already gone too far, to be tamely forgiven by Great-Bri- 
tain. They were sensible of it; and as their navy was not 
yet in full force, they attempted, though too late, to disarm 
resentment, and conciliate favour, by an hypocritical ap- 
pearance of moderation. Their views were obvious to all 
Europe. And when they found they could no longer de- 
ceive or soothe George II., they hoped to intimidate him 
by threatening his German dominions, imagining that the 
apprehension of tiiis dar.ger w-ould occasion his winking at 
their encroachments in America, uittil they were in a con- 
dition to avow their purpose. But, before we enter upon 
that subject, some other topics must bo discussed. A view 
must be taken of the state of the settlements of the rival 
powers in both extremities of the globe. 

Though Madras was rescored to the English India com^ 
3 de ubi suprn. 
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paiiy 5 and Louisbourg to thb French monarchy, agreeably 
to the treaty of Aix4a-Chapelle, ho^; till ties between the 
subjects of France and England could not properly be said 
to have ceased, either in North America or the East Indies. 
The taking of 'those two settlements, and the ineffectual 
attempts to recover them, had irritated the spirit of the 
two nations. And plans were formed by each, as we have 
seen, during the latter years of the war, for the conquest 
of the principal settlements belonging to the other, both 
in the East Indies and in North America. But those 
plans proved abortive. And all such ambitious projects 
seem to have been relinquislicd on the part of Great- Bri- 
tain, at the peace ; for although she unwillingly gave up 
Louisbourg, her reluctance to its restitution proceeded less 
from any purpose of extending lier possessions in North 
America, than from an apprehension of the injuries and 
inconveniences to which it would again expose her colo- 
nies, in case of a new war. The views of France were 
very different, when she, with no less reluctance, restored 
Madras. 

M. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, Iiaviiig gallantly 
defended that place against the British armament under 
Boscawen, in 1748, immediately conceived the great idea 
of acquiring for France large territorial possessions in the 
south of Asia, and even of reducing, by degrees, the whole 
peninsula of India Proper. On the two sides of that vast 
country, wliich projects into the sea to tlie extent of a 
thousand miles, and occupies tlie space between the widely 
separated mouths of the Indus and the Ganges, the Euro- 
pean companies have established many factories. The west 
side is called the Malabar, and tlie east the Coromandel 
coast. The greater part of this valuable territory was long 
ruled by the descendants of Timour ; but the successors of 
the Mogul Aurong'/eb had sunk into a state of indolence 
and effeminacy; and, since the irruption of the famous 
Kouli Khan in 1738, had possessed so little authority, that 
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all the great officers of thel^rown had become in a manner 
independent princes. The soubalidars^ or Mohammedan 
viceroys of the soubahs or provinces ; the nabobs^ or go- 
vernors of inferior districts ; and even the rajahs^ or tribu- 
tary Hindoo princes, now began to consider themselves as 
absolute sovereigns; paying to the Mogul emperors only 
such liomage as they thought proper, and frequently making 
war on one another. 

The better to carry his grand scheme into execution, 
Dupleix formed the project of making soubahdars and 
nabobs, and even of becoming a nabob himself. In this 
project he was encouraged by his own situation and the 
circumstances of tlie times. The late war had brought a 
number of French troops to Pondicherry, and the state of 
affairs in India seemed highly pvo])itious to his views. 

The soubahdary (>f tlie Dekan having become vacant in 
1718, and being* claimed by different competitors, Dupleix 
and Ids associates, after a series of bold enterprises, and 
remarkable evemts, in which the intrepidity of the French, 
the abject condition of the natives, and the weakness and 
corruption of the court of Dehli, were equally conspi- 
cuous, procured that dignity, in 17.50, for Muzafa Jung, 
by the assassination of Nazir Jung. Tlie usurper, early in 
tlie following year, was defeated and slain by the nabobs 
of Cadapah and Coiidaiiore, and was succeeded by Salabat 
Jung. 

Before this transfer of the soubahdary, Dupleix had 
streiuiously laboured to procure tlie nabobship of the Car- 
natic, in which Pondicherry is situated, for a man whose 
attachment and submissloii might be depended upon. The 
person singled out for that purpose was Chiinda Sahab, 
son-in-law to a former nabob, Mdiom he had hoped to suc- 
ceed. But the court of Dehli disappointed his ambition, 
by bestowing the nabobship upon Anver-ud-din Khan, an 
aged prince, whose fortune had undergone a variety of 
revolutions. Through tlie intrigues of Dupleix, however, 
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and the assistance of Fren^i troops, Chnnda Saheb van- 
quished his rival (who fell in battle), and obtained a grant 
of the disputed government from Muzafa Jung. 

The new nabob vigorously supported the French in their 
usurpations. They became masters of a very extensive 
territory on the coast of Coromandel; and Diipleix had 
even the address to get himself appointed nabob of the 
Carnatic during the life of Cliunda Saheb.. And he and his 
associates in the East, encouraged in their ambitious views 
by the court of Versailles (though afterward timidly aban- 
doned by it), proposed to obtain from tlie great Mogul, or 
from the soubahdar of the Dekan, ii cession of the capital of 
the Portuguese settlements oji the coast of Malabar, and to 
seise the whole country that lies in a triangular form, be- 
tween Masulipatam, Goa, and Cape Comorin 

In the mean time, Mohammed Ali, son of tlie late nabob 
of Arcot, having taken shelter in Trichinopoly, implored 
the assistance of the English, with whom his father liad 
lived in friendship. And to induce them to espouse his 
cause, he represented that liis and their interests were inti- 
mately connected; that their danger was common, as the 
French, if suffered to proceed in their conquests, would 
soon make themselves masters of all the Carnatic. He was 
accordingly favoured with a reinforcement under Laurence, 
a brave and experienced officer ; and he afterward entered 
into a close alliance with the English liast-India company, 
to which he gave up some commercial points, of no small 
moment, that had been long disputed. In consideration of 
this alliance, he received a reinforcement under captain 
Cope; and several actions took place, with great diversity 
of fortune. At length, in the campaign of 1751, a great 
military character appeared on that theatre where he was 
destined to make so distinguished a figure. 


^ These ambitious projf'<*t.s arc owned by Voltaire, Raynal, and other French 
authors. And Mr. Ormc, one of the most judicious English writers on the 
affairs of IhcUa, imputes to Dupleix yet ^re extensive plans of dominion. 
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This was the famous Clive, who had gone to India as a . 
writer or ac<j|pmptant to the company, and was at that 
time commissary of the army. He proposed to divide the 
French force, by attjicking Arcot, the capital of the pro- 
vince. B^irig furnished with one hundred and thirty Eu- 
ropean soldiers, he repared to Madras : and when he had 
been reinforced, he happily accomplished his enterprise. 
Arcot was taken. But before the victor had leisure to 
secure his conquest, or to provide for a retreat, he was be- 
sieged ill tlie place by a considerable army under the son of 
Chunda Salieb. 

The ruin of captiiiii Clive and his brave associates seemed 
now inevitable ; and the more timid began to represent it 
(as posterity certainly would if it had taken place) as the 
natural consequence, and just punishment, of his presump- 
tuous rashness. By his courage and conduct, however, he 
repelled all the eft’orts of the assailants, who were con- 
strained to relinquish their enterprise after a vigorous siege 
of fifty days "*. TJiis defence is memorable in the annals of 
war. It was maintained with wonderful intrepidity and per- 
severance against greatly superior numbers, provided with 
skilful engineers, by a handful of men, under a young com- 
mander, who was in a great measure ignorant of the mili- 
tary scienq^^v^ut whose genius suggested such resources as 
would have t>een employed by the greatest masters in the 
art of defending fortified places. 

Reinforced by captain Kirkpatrick, Clive pursued the 
enemy ; and coming up with them in the plains of Arni, 
gained a complete ictory ; but this success did not put 
an end to the v/ar; fo- the French and Chunda Saheb 
quickly assembled a new army, while the English, who 
persevered in supporting Mohammed Ali, were joined by 
the rajah of Tanjore and other princes. Major Laurence 


i Orme’s Hut. of tlic Military Tramactions of the. British Nation in In- 
dostan., book Hi. 
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assumed tlie chief command of the company’s troops ; and 
Clive, who shared his confidence, acted ugder liim, and 
continued to give fresh proofs of his military genius. The 
whole peninsula of India rang with the din of arms, and 
some of its finest provinces were laid waste. ,At length, 
after a variety of efibrts, the French and their associates 
were effectually humbled ; and Cliunda Saheb being made 
prisoner by the rajah of Tanjore, that prince, with cruel 
policy, commanded his head to be struck ofl’, in order to 
prevent future disputes. 

Ill consequence of this success, the French were stripped 
of many of their late acquisitions. Mohammed Ali re- 
mained undisputed nabob of Areot; and the ambitious and 
enterprising Duplcix being recalled in 17.54, a cessation of 
arms took place between the hostile powers, as a prelude 
to a treaty of peace. A conditional treaty was accordingly 
negotiated, by which the French and Englisli companies 
agreed to renounce all oriental government and dignity; 
never to interfere in any disputes that might arise between 
the princes of the country ; and to deliver up all places, 
except such as were j>articularly stipulated to remain in the 
possession of eacli company, to the government of Hin- 
dostan ^ These stipulations it is unnecessary to enumerate, 
as they were never fulfilled, llefore this treat^:^d received 
the sanction of the two companies in Euro})e, a new war 
between the two nations broke out in another quarter of 
the globe. 

The province of Nova Scotia was ceded to Great-Bri- 
tain, as we have seen, at the peace of Utrecht. But the 
soil being reputed barren, and the climate intensely cold, 
only a few English families settled in that much-contested 
country, notwithstanding its advantageous situation for the 
fishing-trade, and its abounding in naval stoves ; so that the 
French inhabitants, having taken the oath of allegiance to 


^ Orme’s ffht* b(x>k iii. 
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their new sovereign, continued to enjoy thejr possessions, 
their civil and roUgioiis privileges, under the British go- 
vernment, which exacted from them neither rent nor taxes* 
As they were exempted from the obligation of carrying 
arms against the subjects of his most Christian majesty, 
they assumed to themselves the appellation of neutrals. 
This peaceful character, which they were bound by every 
tie of honour and gratitude to maintain, they shamefully 
violated in 1746, when France attempted to regain pos- 
session of the country. Their conduct on that occasion, 
though not altogether hostile, was inconsistent with their 
political situation, and sufficiently showed the necessity of 
peopling Nova Scotia with British subjects; as well to se- 
cure its dependence as a colony, as to render it beneficial 
to the mother-country ; the neutrals being clandestinely 
supplied with French commodities from Canada and Cape 
Breton 

The peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, whieli left a number of 
men, belonging to the sea and land-service, without em- 
ployment, was highly favourable to such a project. The 
Biitisli ministry accordingly offered great encouragement 
to all soldiers, sailors, artificers, and reduced officers, who 
were willing to settle in Nova Scotia. Beside the grant of 
land, government engaged to pay the charge of their pass- 
age, to build houses for them, furnish them with all the 
necessary utensils for husbandry and the fishery, and de- 
fray the expense of subsistence for tlie first year. In con- 
sequence of this liberality, about three thousand families, 
including many German Protestants, embarked for Nova 
Scotia, The town of Halifax, intended as a naval and 
military station, was built, and the Jiarboiir fortified. 

Now it was that the disputes between France and Eng- 
land, concerning the limits of Nova Scotia (which had not 
hitherto been distinctly settled by reason of its neglected 


7 Couthu of Rapin, voh ix. 
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condition), began to be wai’inly agitated by the commis- 
saries of the two crowns. And new disputes, still more im- 
portant, arose with regard to the boundaries of the Britisli 
provinces to the southward, on which the French had at- 
tempted systematically to encroach. Their plan was to 
unite Canada and Louisiana by a chain of forts, and to cir- 
cumscribe the English colonies within that tract of country 
which lies Jljetweeu the Alleghany or Apalacliian mountains 
and the sea. This matter will require some elucidation. 

Tliough the British colonists had made few settlements 
beyond those mountains, the inhabitants of V^irginia always 
considered the extent of their country towards the west 
to be in a manner unlimited, as it had been settled before 
the French had even discovered Louisiana. Nor did the 
people of the two Caroliuas ever doubt that they might 
extend their plantotions to the banks of the Missisippi, 
without encroaching on the property of any European na- 
tion. Their only care was to <piiet the jealousy of the 
Indians, wlio were apt to take alarm at any settlement in 
the back-country, as an invasion of that portion of their 
native soil which the ambition of the Europeans had still 
left to them, and which they seemed determined to preserve 
with the last drop of their blood, in a state of savage nature, 
for the purposes of the chase, their favourite amusement, 
and, beside war, their sole occupation. Toward the north, 
the boundaries of the British colonies, those of Nova Scotia 
excepted, were better understood, as the province of Ca- 
nada, on which they bordered, had been longer settled than 
Louisiana; yet on our northern colonies the French had 
made encroachments with impunity. 

In consequence of those encroachments, and others 
which seemed necessary to complete her ambitious plan, 
France would have enjoyed, in time of peace, the whole 
Indian trade ; and the English colonies, in time of war, must 
have had a frontier of twelve hundred miles to defend 
against blood-thirsty savages, conducted by French oflScers, 
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and supported by disciplined troops. It was in effect to 
attempt the, extinction of the British settlements. And yet, 
without such interior communication as was projected be- 
tween Canada and Louisiana, the French settlements on 
the Missisippi and the St. Laurence could never, it was 
said, attain any high degree of consequence or security ; 
the navigation of one of those rivers being at all seasons 
difficult, and that of the other blocked up with ice, during 
the winter months, so as to preclude exterior support or 
relief. 

This scheme of usurpation, which is supposed to have 
long occupied the deliberations of the court of Versailles, 
was ardently embraced by M. de la .Jonquiere, now com- 
mander-in-chief of the French forces in North America, 
and by la Galissoniere, a man of a bold and enterprising 
spirit, who had been appointed governor of New France 
in 1747. By their joint efforts, in addition to those of their 
predecessors, forts were erected along the Great Lakes, 
which communicate with the river St. Laurence, and also on 
the Ohio and the Missisippi. The vast chain was almost 
completed, from Quebec to New Orleans, when the court 
of England, roused by repeated injuries, broke off the con- 
ferences relative to the limits of Nova ycotia. 

These discussions had been artfully protracted and per- 
plexed by the commissaries of the court of France. They 
aimed at confining the province of No^ a Scotia to that pen- 
insula which is formed by the bay of Fuiidy, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Gulf of St. Laurence ; while the English 
commissaries made it extend lo Pentagoet, on the west, and 
to the banks of the river St. I.,auren(?e, on the north, and 
proved, by incontrovertible arguments, that these were its 
real limits — boundaries which the French themselves had 
marked out, when it was restored to them by treaty, under 
the name of PAcadie ^ 

During those unavailing disputes, the French were 

» Mod. &niv* Hist. vol. xv.fol. edit. — Smollett’s Hht, of Evg. vol, xii, 
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carrying on their encroachments in America with great 
boldness, in different quarters. The rising settlement of 
Halifax, which they foresaw was intended as a bridle upon 
them, particularly excited their jealousy ; and the active and 
vigilant governor of Canada, bcvside erecting several forts 
within the disputed limits of Nova Scotia, had instigated, 
first the Indians, and afterward the French neutrals, to take 
up arms against the British government. Hostilities were 
likewise commenced on the hanks of the Ohio, where the 
French surprised a fortified post of some importance, called 
LogVtown, which the Virginians had established for the 
convenience of the Indian trade; and, after pillaging its 
ware-houses of skins and European goods to the amount of 
twenty thousand pounds, under pretence that it was within 
the government of New France, which comprehended in its 
jurisdiction both Canada and Louisiana, tliey murdered all tlie 
English inhabitants except two, who fortunately escaped, to 
relate the melancholy tale. About the same time, M. do 
Dontrecoeur, with a thousand men and eigliteen pieces of 
cannon, embarked at Venango, a French fort on the banks 
of tlie Ohio, and reduced another British post, erected by 
the Virginians on the forks of tlie Monaungahela. 

Intelligence of tliese hostilities having reached England, 
orders were sent to the governors of her colonies to drive 
the French from their usurpations in Nova Scotia, and 
repress all their encroachments. But experience soon 
made the British ministry sensible of the great superiority 
of the military strength of tlieir enemies in North Ame- 
rica; a superiority arising from the original constitution 
of the colonies of the two rival kingdoms, and other con- 
curring circumstances. The government of New France, 
being moved by one spring, was capable of more vigorous 
efforts than the powerful but separate governments be- 
longing to Great-Britain. The interests of the English 
colonies were often contradictory : they had frequent dis- 
putes with each other, concerning their boundaries; and 
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the inhabitants (little habituated to arms, and divided by 
religious feuds), were almost continually quarreling with 
their governors, and disputing, on urgent as well as trivial 
occasions, the prerogatives of the crown or the rights of the 
proprietary, as their governments happened to be consti- 
tuted ; in one colony verging toward monarchy, in another 
bordering on democracy. This w^ant of concert, wdiich had 
often rendered our more wealthy and populous colonies 
inadequate to their own defence against a naturally inferior 
enemy, liad long been lamented by the more enlightened 
part of the inhabitants, and w'as well understood by the 
French ^ To remedy so palpable a political defect, two 
measures seemed necessary ; namely, a confederacy among 
all the British governments on the continent of North 
America, and an alliance with the most considerable Indian 
natioiis in their neighbourhood. 

As a preliminary step tow-ard such a league, the governor 
of New York, accompanied by deputies from the other co- 
lonics, gfjve a meeting to the Iroquois, or the Indians of the 
Five Nations, at Albany. But o!ily a few of their chiefs 
attended ; and it was evident that even those were much 
cooled ill their affection to the English government. This 
change was occasioned by the powerful but secret influence 
of the French agents, who had lately employed the most 
artful means to corrupt the savages. To counteract their 
intrigues with the Five Nations, valuable presents were 
made, in the name of his Britannic majesty, to such of the 
In Sian chiefs as luid thought proper to attend ; and liberal 
promises to the whole. They refused, however, “ to take 
up the hatchet,” — their filirasc for going to war. They 
could only be induced to declare, that they were willing to 
renew their treaties with the king of England, and hoped 

9 It was on this principle, and the n.ilita.v spirit of the Frendi colonists, that 
the old and experienced duke de Noailles chcouraged, by memorials, the court of 
A^crsailles in its aiubitious projects in North A nierica, though uiulcr colour of 
providing for the scciuily of its own settlements. Mem. tonic iv. 
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he would assist them in driving the French from the places 
they had usurped in the back country. 

Encouraged even by so slight an indication of friendship, 
and by the ardour of the people of the different colonies for 
war, a resolution was adopted by the general assembly at 
Albany, to support the British claims in every quarter of 
North America. In consequence of this resolution, major 
Washington, a provincial officer, was dispatched from Vir- 
ginia, with four hundred men, to watch the motions of the 
French, and recover, if opportunity should offer, the places 
they had taken upon the Ohio. Washington encamped on 
the banks of that river, where he threw up some works for 
his security, and hoped to be able at least to defend himself 
until he should receive a reinforcement, which was speedily 
expected from New York. 

In the mean time, de Villier, the IVench commandant on 
the Monaungahela, having in vain summoned Washington 
to abandon his post, marched up to his entrenchments, at 
the head of eight hundred men, and attempted to carry the 
works by assault. But Washington defended himself with 
so much intrepidity, as to render all the efforts of the enemy 
abortive : and he obtained honourable terms for himself and 
his detachment. It was agreed that both parties should 
retire; the English toward Will’s Creek, and the French 
toward the Monaungahela. But scarcely were the articles 
signed, when a fresh body of French and Indians appeared; 
and although dc Villier pretended to adhere to his engage- 
ments, lie very patiently suffered the Indians to harass the 
English in their retreat, and even to plunder their bag- 
gage 

When the courts of London and Versailles obtained in- 
telligence of these violent proceedings, both were sensible 
that a rupture had become inevitable. France continued 
to send reinforcements of men, and supplies of money jind 
stores, to Canada, for the prosecution of her ambition^ pro- 

Mod. iJniv, Hut* 
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jects^ and. orders were sent by Great-Britain to her colonial 
governors to arm the militia, and use their utmost endea- 
vours to repel the hostile attempts of the enemy, until 
troops could be sent from England. But, while they thus 
prepared to cut with the sword the Gordian knot of a long 
and intricate negotiation, the ministers of the two kingdoms 
breathed nothing but peace, and exchanged, in the name of 
their masters, reciprocal professions of good-will. At length, 
however, undoubted information having been re- ^ ^ 
ecived in England, that a ])owerfiil armament, 
destined for America, Wcis ready to sail from Brest and 
Rochefort, an end was put to dissimulation. 

Roused at this information, the British government sent 
out admiral Boscawen, who, having taken on board two 
regiments of soldiers, sailed from Plymouth with eleven 
ships of the line and one frigate. He directed his course 
to the banks of Newfoundland ; and, in a few days after his 
arrival there, the French fleet from Brest, under the com- 
mand of M. de la Mothe, came to the same latitude, in * 
-its passage to Quebec. But the thick fogs, which prevail 
on those banks, especially in the spring season, prevented 
/ the hostile fleets from seeing each other ; so that a part of 
the French fleet made its way immediately by the Gulf of 
St. Laurence, to Quebec, whilst the other division passed 
through the dangerous strait of Belleisle, and also reached 
the place of its destination. Two French ships of the line, 
however, the Alcide and the Lys, being separated in the 
fog from both divisions of the fleet, were taken off Cape 
Race, the most southerly pi int of Newfoundland, by two 
vessels of the English squadron. 

Although the capture of these two ships, with which the 
war with France may be said to have commenced, fell 
greatly short of the expectations formed from the English 
armament, it served nevertheless to animate the nation. 
The people now ^w that the government was determined 
to temporise no longer, but to repel with vigour tiie future 
encroachments of l^^rciich upon the British settlements, 
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and also to chastise them for their past violences. Nor did 
the Americans fail to exert a proper spirit. The governor 
and assembly of Massachusets Bay, the chief of the New- 
Englaiid provinces, had passed an act, prohibiting all 
intercourse with the French at I^oiiisbourg ; and they now 
sent a body of troops to the assistance of Mr. Laurence, 
governor of Nova Scotia, in order to enable him to com- 
plete the execution of a plan he had formed for driving the 
French from the posts they had usurped in that province. 
The enemy had foreseen this attempt, and made prepara- 
tions to resist it, tlioiigh without effect. A detachment of 
regulars and provincials, under lieutenant-colonel Monck- 
ton, quickly reduci^d all the French forts, and restored tran- 
quillity to Nova Scotia. 

The British arms were loss successful in otlier ptn’ts. 
Wiiile Moncktoii was 'einjiloyed in Nova Scotia, prepara- 
tions had been made in Mrginia for attacking the French 
posts upon the Ohio, llie conduct of this expedition was 
committed to major-general Braddoek, who had been sent 
from England for that purpose early in. tlie season, Mdtli 
two rc^giments of foot. After a mortifying delay of some 
months, occasioned by the negligence of the contractors, 
lie passed the Alleghany mountains at the head of two 
thousand two hundred men, and rapidly advanced toward 
Fort du Quesne, the chief olijcct of liis enterprise. Being 
informed, during his inarch, that the garrison of that fort, 
which had been lately built on the Ohio near its conflux 
with the Moriaungahela, expected a reinforcement of re- 
gular troops, he left colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred 
men, to bring ujp his heavy baggage, and proceeded witli 
the main body, for the sake of greater expedition. But 
/unfortunately, throngli his haste, he did not take sufficient 
careTo reconnoitre the savage ^country, with which he was 
as little acquainted as witli the nature of an American war, 
where the danger of surprise is perpetual in woods, defiles, 
and morasses. And he was too proud to ask the advice of 
^le jpiwinciai officers, for whom he entertained a sovereign 
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contempt, although Hyde Park had hitherto been the only 
theatre of his own military experience, and the evolutions 
of a regiment of guards, at a review, his chief essays in 
arms. 

In consequence of these iinpropitious circumstances, 
partly arising from the haughty and obstinate character 
of the general, partly from his ignorance of the scene of 
war, and of the nature of the hostilities in which he was 
engaged, Braddock’s enterprise terminated in awful mis- 
fortune. As he was advancing with careless confidence, 
aiul had arrived within ten miles of Fort de 
Quesiie, lie fell into an ambuscade of French and 9. 
Indians, so artfully ])lanted in a defile, that they could take 
an unerring aim from behind trees and bushes, without 
being exposed to any danger. About noon a concealed fire 
began upon the front and left flank of the English army, 
which was by that time in the middle of the defile. The 
van-guard fell immediately back upon the centre ; and the 
British troops being seised 'with a panic, from the unusual 
appearance and horrid shrieks of the savages, who now 
show ed themselves, a total rout ensued. Braddock himself, 
however, seemed insensible to fear. Equally imprudent 
and intrepid, he resolutely maintained his station, instead 
of attempting a retreat, or bringing up his cannon to scour 
the thickets with grape-shot; and gave orders to the few 
gallant officers and soldiers, who remained about his person, 
to form and advam^e against the almost invisible enemy, 
whose every shot did execution. His obstinacy seemed 
only to increase wdth the ^.ianger by which he W’as pressed. 
At length, after having five iiorses l^led under him, he 
w^as mortally wounded in the breast by a musquet-ball. 
Sir Peter Halket, aiul other brave officers, with about 
five hundred private men, were slain on this melancholy 
occasion ^ 

It is worthy of remark, tliat, in this action, the Virginians 
and other provincial troops, whom Braddock, by w^ay of 

n Mod, Univ, Uhf. ubi sup.— of Hapin, vol. ix. 
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contempt, had placed in the rear, were $o little affected 
with the panic that dij^rdered the regulars, that they offered 
to advance against the enemy, till the fugitives could be 
brought back to the charge. But that was found im- 
practicable ; the terror of the two front regiments being so 
great, that they did not desist from their flight before they 
met the rear-division, which was advancing under colonel 
Dunbar. All the artillery, baggage, ammunition, and pro- 
visions of the principal division, under Braddock, fell into 
the liands of the victors, with his own cabinet, containing 
his official letters and instructions, of which the French 
afterward made great use in their printed memorials and 
manifestoes. 

Although no enemy pursued, the whole English army 
retreated to Fort Cumberland, near Will’s Creek ; and 
there it was expected to continue during the latter part of 
the summer; but the chief command having devolved on 
general Shirley in consequence of the death of Braddock, 
he ordered all the troops fit for service to march to Albany, 
in the province of New li'ork. \ irginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, were therefore left, during the remainder of 
the year, exposed to the barbarous incursions of the French 
and their scalping Indians. 

These colonies were able to have provided effectually for 
their own defence, had they been unanimous in their mea- 
sures. But the usual disputes, between their governors 
and assemblies, defeated every salutary plan proposed for 
that purpose. The other colonies were less divided in 
their councils, and more active in their preparations for 
war. New York New Jersey, following the example 
of New England, had prohibited all intercourse with the 
French settlements in North America, at the same time 
that their assemblies voted very considei^le sujiplies : and 
two expeditions were resolved upon; ^e against Crown 
Point, the oth^ against the fort of Niagara, both supposed 
tqk bc built upon the British territories. ^ 

'he expedition against Crown Point was cbmmitted to 
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the care 6f a gentleman since known by tlic name of sir 
William Johnson, a native of Ireland, who had long re- 
sided upon the Mohawk river, in the western parts of New 
York ; where he had obtained a considerable estate, and 
was not only popular among the English inhabitants^ but 
was also esteemed by the neighbouring Indians, whose 
language he had acquired, and whose affections he had won 
by his humanity and affability. The expedition against 
Niagara was to be conducted by Shirley in person. 

Albany was appointed as the rendezvous of the forces 
for both expeditions ; and most of the troops arrived there 
before the end of June. But^ in consequence of various 
delays, general Johnson could not set out before the end of 
August. Shirley was sooner ready, though not before the 
melancholy news of Braddock’s defeat had reached Albany. 
The influence of that intelligence on the spirit of the 
troops was astonishing. A general damp hung over the 
whole ; terror communicated itself from rank to rank, and 
many soldiers deserted ; so that when Shirley arrived at 
Oswego, he had scarcely the appearance of an army, instead 
of a force siiflicient not only to secure the British settle- 
ments in those parts, but to reduce the strong fortress of 
Niagara, situated between the lakes Ontario find Erie, and 
the great key of communication between Canada and 
Louisiana. The attempt was therefore laid aside, as im- 
practicable ; and Shirley having marked out the founda- 
tions of two new forts in the neighbourhood of Oswego, 
which stands on the south-east side of lake Ontario, and 
augmented the garrison of that place to the number of 
seven hundred men, returned ing'lorioiiki y to Albany w’ith 
the wretched remnant of his army ^ ^ 

In the mean time general Johnson, having advanced as 
fat as lake George, on which he intended to embark, was 
unexpectedly attacked in bis * amp by the baron Dieskan, 
commander-in-chief of the French forces in Canada, at the 
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li^d of two thousand men. And although the camp was 
both naturally and artificially strong, there is readOn to 
believe that the French general might have forced it, if he 
had not ordered his troops to halt at the distance of about 
a hundred and fifty yards, whence they began their attack 
with platoon-firing, which could do little or no execution 
upon troops defended by a strong breastwork. The English, 
on the other hand, plied their great guns and musquetry 
so warmly, that the central body of the enemy, composed 
of the French regulars, began to flag in their fire ; and the 
Canadians and Indians, who formed tlie flanks of their 
army, squatted below bushes, or skulked behind trees. 
Encouraged by these favourable appearances, the English 
and their Indian allies leaped over the breastwork, and 
completed the discomfiture of the assailants. Dieskau liim- 
self, an old and experienced officer, was mortally wounded ; 
and above six hundred of his men fell in this attack, and in 
an engagement with colonel \Mlliams Johnson did not 
think it prudmit to pursue his victory, and it was found 
too late in the season to proceed to the attack of Crown 
Point. 

Such was the termination of the American campaign, 
which, all tilings considered, notwithstanding the defeat of 
Dieskau, and the expulsion of the French from Nova 
Scotia, was estimated to the disadvanUige of Crreat-Brit<iin. 
But that disadvanUige was counterbalanced, in the opinion 
of the nation, by tlie great number of mercantile ships that 
had been captured during the summer. No sooner was 
intelligence brought of the Uiking of the Alcide and Lys, 
which, it was thought, would be considered liy the court 
of Versailles as an indirect declaration of war, than an 
order was issued by the British ministry, to make prize of 
all French ships on the high seas, wherever they might be 
found. In consequence of that order, above tliree hundred 
trading vessels belonging to France (many of which were 
» * Loml. Oct. 30, 1756. 
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very y^4al)le), and about eight thousand seamen, were 
brought into the ports of England, before the end of the 
year 

Contrary to all political conjecture, the French made 
no reprisals. As this inaction could not be imputed to 
moderation, it was justly ascribed to a consciousness of their 
inferiority at sea, and a desire of interesting in their cause 
the other European powers. Stunned by tlie unexpected 
blow, that impaired their naval strength, and distressed 
the trading part of the kingdom, they were at a loss how 
to proceed; having always flattered themselves, that the 
anxiety of George for the safety of liis (rermaii dominions, 
which they had for some time threatened, would prevent 
him from adopting any vigorous measures, notwithsttinding 
their encroachments in America. But discovering at 
length their mistake, by the capture of their ships, and 
seeing no hoi)es of restitution, the court of Madrid having 
declined the dangerous orticc of mediator, they now resolved 
to put their threat in execution ; and the greatness of their 
military preparations, with their vicinity to the country 
which was to be invaded, seemed to promise brilliant 
success. 


While the flames of war were thus breaking out between 
France and England, the southern parts of Europe were 
visited by a more dreadful calamity than even war itself. 
A violent earthquake, which shook Spain, For- Nov. 
tugal, and the neighbouring countries, threw the 1. 
inhabitants into the utmost consternation, and laid the 
greater part of the city of Tdsboii in ruins. About ten 
thousand persons lost their lives; and many of the sur- 
vivors, deprived of their liabitatioiis, and destitute of the 
means of subsistence, were obliged to take up their abode 
in the open^, fields. But they were not suffered to perish. 
The Britissli^j^arliament, thou'di pressed with new demands, 
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generously voted one hundred thousand pounds sterling 
for the relief of the sufferers in Portugal. And this noble 
instance of public liberality was enhanced by the jaaanner 
of conferring the benefit. A number of ships, laden Ivith 
provisions and clotliing, were immediately dispatched for 
Lisbon ; where they arrived so opportunely, as to preserve 
thousands from dying of hunger or cold. 


LETTER XXXII. 

A Survey of the State of Ku rope in 175G, 'unth an Account 
of the Operations of the general IVar^ till the Conquest 
qfHayiover by the French in 1757. 

No sooner did France resolve to invade tlie electorate of 
Hanover, and the king of Great- Britain to defend it, than 
A. D. became sensible of the necessity of new al- 

1755. liances. Spain and Portugal seemed determined 
to remain neutral, and the states-geiieral of the United 
Provinces prudently pursued the same line of conduct. 
The German powers were less quietly disposed. 

The court of Vienna, ever since the treaty of Breslau, 
but more especially since that of Aix-la-Chapelle, had 
viewed the rising greatness of the king of Prussia with en- 
vious eyes. The empress-queen had never been reconciled 
to the loss of Silesia, one of the most fertile countries in 
Europe, and which yielded a clear annual revenue of four 
millions of dollars, to a rival whom she personally hated. 
She therefore entered secretly into a league with the emr 
press, of Russia for the recovery of that fine province, and 
ey^^for stripping the king of Prussia of his hereditary do- 
minions. But this league, into which the king of Poland^ 
as ele^f .of S^ony, was also drawn, did not escape the 
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vigilance of the penetrating Frederic. And time and cir- 
cumstances enabled him to break its force, before the 
schemes of his enemies w^ere ripe for execution. 

As soon as George saw his German dominions seriously 
threatened by the French, who had already formed maga- 
zines in Westphalia, witL the consent of the elector of 
Cologne, he applied to the court of Vienna for the troops 
which it was bound to furiiLsli l)y treaty. But the empress- 
queen excused herself from fulfilling her engagements, un- 
der pretence that tlie w^ar, having originated in America, 
did not come within the terms of her treaty with the court 
of I^ondoii. Thus disappointed by the imperial court, as 
well as in his application to the states-general, his Britannic 
majesty concluded a subsidiary treaty with the Sept. 
court of Petersburg ; in consequence of which the 30. 
empress of Russia engaged to hold in readiness for his 
support an army of fifty-five thousand men, and to put 
them ill motion on the first notice. 

The treaty was perfectly agreeable to the court of Vi- 
enna, whose secret vieu s it was calculated to promote ; as it 
afforded the Russians a decent pretext for entering Ger- 
many, and even encouraged them to such a measure by 
a liberal subsidy. The two empresses, therefore, flattered 
themselves, that they should not only be able to accomjdish 
their ambitious project, but to make Great-Britain bear the 
expense of its execution. The ruin of the king of Prussia 
seemed, to tlie powers, who hoped to divide his dominions, 
inevitable. His sagacity, however, saved him from the 
machinations of his enemies, and gave a new turn to the 
politics of Europe. Tliough assured of the friendship of 
France, and acquainted with her views, he boldly declared, 
that he would oppose the entrance of all foreign troops 
within the boundaries of the empire, ^nd consider as ene- 
mies tliQsei^ho should attemjV to introduce tliem. 

The .kig^^of Great-Britain, alarmed at this declaration, 
yet plcasf^il^^th its ^professed Qbjeot) the exclusion of fo- 
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Jan. 16, reign troops, concluded ti^ Westminster, that 
1756. principle, a treaty with .the king of Prussia; not 
doubting tliat he should still be able to preserve a good un- 
derstanding with the courts of Vienna and Petersburg. 
The house of Austria, however, forgetting its jealousy of the 
family of Bourbon, in its animosity against the Prussian 
monarch, not only joined Ri^ssia and Sweden in a league 
w'ith France, but partly gave up its barrier in the Nether- 
lands, acquired by torrents of British blood, and millions 
of British treasure, in order to cement more closely the 
unnatural confederacy. These extraordinary alliances. 
May signed at Versailles, necessarily drew tighter the 
1. bands of union between George arid Frederic. 
Meanwhile the people of Great- Britain, having no confi- 
dence in their ministry, w’ere seised wdth a sliamcful panic, 
notwithstanding their naval superiority, at the rumour of a 
French invasion. That panic was in some measure dis- 
sipated, by the arrival of Hanoverian and Hessian . forces 
for the protection of the kingdom. But new jealousies and 
fears arose, as soon as the alarm of tlie invasion subsided ; 
the foreign troops being represented, l)y the dissatisfied part 
of the nation, as the most dangerous enemies ^pf the state. 
The attention of tlic ])ublic was, however, called off from 
that object, for a time, by the news of the invasion of the 
island of Minorca by a French armament under the duke 
May dc Riclielieu. This measure was immediately 
IT. followed, oil the part of Grcat-Britain, by a de- 
claration of war against France, w liicli was answ’ered by a 
similar denunciation from the court of Versailles. 

The !^ngMsh populace, who in all great political contests 
may be said to direct the resolutions of the throne, were 
pleased at this indication of spirit in the government, as 
w^ll Is at the treaty with the king of Pru^ia ; which was 
approved by the parliament, and studicTusly repre- 
sented by the court as essential to the 'support, bf the Pro- 
leatixnt interest in Germany. But i|ome unf^ijtpnate events 
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revived the clainour against the ministry, and increased the 
national despondence, for which there was top much cause;, 
the ijjartial spirit of the people being almost extinct, and 
the cPuncils of the sovereign divided. These matters will 
require some explanation. 

Various causes had contributed to the decline of the mar- 
tial spirit in Great-Britain. The long peace that succeeded 
the treaty of Utrecht, the establisJiment of a standing army, 
and the consequent neglect of the militia, tended to estrange 
the people of England from the use of arms. The citizen, 
having delivered his sword into the hands of the hireling 
soldier, cheerfully contributed to the expenses of govern- 
ment, and looked up for safety to a band of mercenaries, 
whom he considered as dangerous to public liberty. 

That disinclination to arms, increased by a lucrative 
commerce, was encouraged by the court; which, during 
the whole reign of the first, and great part of that of the 
second George, ^A^as under continued alarm on account of 
the intrigues of the adherents of the house of Stuart. The 
war between Great-Britain and Spain, which began in the 
year 1739, reived, in some degree, a martial spirit in the 
British arm^||||||id- navy. But the body of the people of 
England, as^l^eared on the irruption of the Highlanders 
in 1745, had relinquished all confidence in themselves. 
Being accustomed to pay for protection, though jealous of 
their very protectors, they trembled before a small body of 
desperate mountaineers. 

Many motions were made in parliament, that the militia 
might be put on a respectable footing, for the general secu- 
rity of the kingdom. But the jealousy of governm^t long 
prevented any effectual step from being taken for that pur- 
pose ; while the peace that followed the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by relaxing still farther the manners of the nation, 
had rendered the people yet les^ warlike. And as the small 
standing army, dispersed over the extensive dominions of 
the empire, was evidently insufficient for its protection, 
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the aharmed and undisciplined inhabitants of Great^Britliin 
were justly filled with terror and apprehension at the pro- 
spect of a French invasion. 

In this extremity a new militia-bill was framed by Mr. 
Charles Townshend, and passed the house of commons, 
but was rejected by the peers. Thus deprived of the only 
constitutional means of defence by a government that owed 
its existence to the suifrage of the people, and a family 
which reigned but by their voice, England submitted to 
the indignity of calling in foreign mercenaries, for her de- 
fence against an enemy, who had often trembled at the 
shaking of her spear, and whose inferiority, particularly in 
naval resources, and in pecuniary supplies, seemed to be 
more remarkable than in any former period. 

That indignity was keenly felt by all orders of men in 
the state; and only the national despondence, and the or- 
derly behaviour of the foreign troops, could have prevented 
a popular insurrection. The principal servants of the crown, 
on whom the public indignation chiefly fell, were severely 
blamed for exposing the kingdom to such a^i indelible dis- 
grace. The ministry, indeed, had never been properly 
settled since the death of Mr. Pelham, ||||it754'. That 
statesman, though sufficiently disposed to g^kify the pas- 
sion of his sovereign, for German alliances and continental 
politics, was believed to be, in his heart, a sincere friend to 
his country, and to the liberties of the people. HiS brother 
the duke of Newcastle, who succeeded him as first com- 
missioner of the treasury, and who was no less compliant to 
the court, possessed neitJier his virtues nor his talents ; and 
Mr. Fox (who, in 1T55, was appointed secretary of state,^ 
and was considered as the ostensible minister)) though a 
man of abilities, was supposed to be destitute of principle. 
He WM besides very unpopular, as he had made the motion 
in the house of commons for bringing ovOr the Hanoverians 
and Hessians, instead of adopting any vigorous measures of 
internal defence. 
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The IBritish ministry, however, were blamed for eventg 
wliich it was not altogether in their power to govern, dis- 
tracted as they were by the national panic. To increase 
that panic, as well as to conceal the intention of attacking 
Minorca, tl^ French court had sent large bodies of troops 
to the maritime provinces, opposite to the coast of England. 
Nor were its naval preparations less formidable. Beside a 
great number of frigates and flat-bottomed boats, which 
might be employed as transports, they had near forty ships 
of the line at Brest and other ports on the ocean. It was 
therefore judged prudent to keep a superior English fleet 
in the Channel ; and as it was corijectiired that the French 
could not have a large force at Toulon, only ten English 
sail of the line, two vessels of forty-eight guns, and three 
frigates, were sent into the Mediterranean. 

The command of this squadron was given to admiral 
Byng, son of the celebrated naval officer of that name, 
who had triumphed over the Spaniards in 1718. When 
Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where his squadron was aug- 
mented by one ship of the line, he learned that about 
fifteen thousand French luid landed in Minorca, and were 
besieging thg^castle of St. Pliilip, which commands the 
town and port of Mahon. Having on board a reinforce- 
ment for the garrison of that fortress, he immediately sailed 
for the place of his destination, after receiving a detach- 
ment from the garrison of Gibraltar. He was joined on 
his way by a frigate, and was particularly informed by her 
captain of the strength of the enemy’s fleet. It consisted 
of twelve sail of the line and five frigates, under the marquis 
/le la Galissoniere. < 

On the approach of the English admiral to the harbour 
of Mahon^e had the satisfaction to see the British colours 
still flyii^ijj»^he castle of St. Philip. But, notwithstanding 
this anitnaidl^ircums^^ hi:? attempts for its relief were 
feeble and vi^^ectual. In a word, Mr. Byng seems to 
have been utte|||r discouraged, from the moment he learned 
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the strength of the French fleet, though it was scarcely 
superior to his own, and to have given up Minorca for lost 
as soon as lie heard that it was invaded. This fully appears, 
both from his subsequent conduct, and from his letter to 
the secretary of the admiralty, written before he arrived at 
Mahon. In that letter (which foriAs a kind of prelude to 
the account of his miscarriage), after lamenting that he did 
not reach Minorca before the landing of the French, he 
expressed himself thus: — I am firmly of opinion, that 
throwing men into the castle will only enable it to hold out 
a little longer, and add to the numbers that must fall into 
the enemy's hands ; for the garrison, in time, will bo obliged 
to surrender, unless a sufficient number of men could be 
landed to raise the siege. I am determined, however, to 
sail up to Minorca with tlie squadron, where I shall be a 
better judge of the situation of affairs, and will give general 
Blakeney all the assistance he shall require. But I am 
afraid all communication will be cut off between us ; for if 
the enemy have erected batteries on the two sliores near 
the entrance of the harbour (an advantage scarce to be 
supposed they have neglected) it will render it impossible 
for our boats to have a passage to the salkr-pbrt of the 
garrison ^ ^ 

The admiral's behaviour was conformable to these de- 
Ma^ spoiiding ideas. When M. de hi Galissoniere ud- 
20. # vanced, Byng disposed his fleet in order of battle ; 
but kept at such a distance, under pretence of preserving 
the line unbroken, that his division did very little damage 
to the enemy, and his ow'ii noble ship of ninety guns was 
never properly in the engagement. The division under rear- 
admiral West, however, drove five of the French sliips out 
of th| line, and, if supported, would have gained a complete 
victory. As apology for not bearing down, upon the 


» ByDg^s Letter from the bay of Gibraltar, 3Iay 5, 1756. If I fail in 

:he relief of Port Mahon,** adds he, “ I shall look upon the jj^urity and protection 
of Oibtaltar as my next object, and shall repair down ^ercAith the squadron.** 
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enemy, Byng is said to liave told his captain, that he would 
avoid the error of admiral Matthews, who incurred the 
censure of a court-martial by his wrong-headed temerity, 
in rashly violating the laws of naval discipline ! 

The consequences of this indecisive action were such 
as had been foreseen by those who were acquainted with 
the sentiments of the English commander. Byng, though 
in some measure victorious, as the French admiral bore 
aw^y to support that part of his line which had been 
broken by Mr. West, and althougl) tlie English fleet had 
lost only about fifty men, immediately retired to Gibraltar, 
as if he had sustained a defeat. The reasons assigned for 
this retreat, in wliich a council of war concurred, vi'^ere, 
Ills inferiority to tlie enemy in number of men and guns, 
his a]>preliensions for the safety of Gibraltar, and the im- 
jiossibility of relieving Minorca; though it appeared, on 
the fullest evidence, that no attempt to afford such relief 
' Was made, and that the landing of troops, at the sally-port 
of the castle, was very ])racticable *. 
i: The French fleet, on the retreat of By ng, resumed its 
station off the harbour of IMahoii. And the garrison of 
fort St. Philip being thus deprived of all hope of relief, 
general BlaKeney surromlered the jdace, and with it the 
island of Minorca, after a siege of above seven weeks. 
The defence was not so vigorous as might have been ex- 
pected from the strength of the works, from the advan- 
tageous situation of the castle or citadel, and the rocky 
nature of the soil, which rendered it almost impracticable 
to open trenches. But the garrison u as too small by one 
third, not exceeding three thousand men : the besiegers, 
who were .^l^ij^erous at first, were repeatedly reinforced 
after the ret^t of the Euglisli fleet; and their train of 
artillery witli^wffnlly formidable, consisting of near one 
hundred pieces of battering-t nnon, beside mortars and 

» See the JK.vamifwti% of Lord Blakcncy and Mr. Boyd in the printed 7Via/ 
of Admhat Joh,f 
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howitzers. The duke de Richelieu pushed his approaches 
with ardour, and led on his troops to several fierce assaults. 
Therefore, although only two of the outworks were taken 
when the capitulation was signed, and but one hundred of 
the garrison slain, while the French had lost about four 
thousand men, the conduct of Blakeney, when contrasted 
with that of Byng, appeared to such advantage, that he be- 
came extremely popular on liis arrival in England, not- 
withstanding his want of success, and was raised by his^so- 
vereign to the peerage. 

The fortune of admiral Byng was very different. The 
public cry was loud against him ; and he was odious to the 
ministry, on whom he had endeavoured to throw the blame 
of his miscarriage. He was superseded by sir Edward 
Hawke in the command of the fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and brought home under arrest to be tried for his life. 

The news of the reduction of Minorca transported the 
French populace, and even the court, with the most extra- “ 
vagant joy and exultation. Nothing was to be seen in 
France, but triumphs and processions; nor any thing heard ' 
but anthems, congratulations, and Jiyperbolical compliments 
to the victor. The people of England were depressed in an 
equal degree, when informed of the loss of so important an 
island ; but, instead of ascribing it to the number and valour 
of the French soldiers and sailors, or to the skill of their 
commanders, the great body of the nation imputed it to the 
cowardice of Byng and the improvidence of the ministry. 

While an inquiry into the affair was clamorously de- 
manded, a general hope prevailed, that misfortune would 
not extend to every scene of action. And very sanguine 
expectations were entertained of success in North America, 
where the war had originated, and where oiir most essen- 
tial interests were supposed to be at stake. Orders had 
been issued for raising, in the English colonies, four bat- 
talions of regulars, which were soon coqipleted, and dis- 
Vijfiined b^ experienced officers : fre8h|^troops were sent 
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ftoin the mothcr^country ; and the government resolved to 
take upon itself Jthe whdle weight and conduct of the war 
in America, on account of the divisions in the provincial 
assemblies*. 

The plan of operation for the campaign was great, yet 
promising and flattering. It was proposed to reduce the 
fortress of Niagara, in order to cut off the communication 
between Canada and Louisiana, and prevent the French 
from supporting their new posts upon the Ohio ; to besiege 
Fort dll Quosne, the principal of those posts ; to take Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, that the frontier of New York 
might be delivered from the danger of invasion, and Great- 
Britain acquire tlie command of Lake Champlain, over, 
which forces might be transported for the facilitation of any 
attempt upon Quebec. The rendezvous was fixed at 
Albany ; and Abercrombie, arriving at that station in June, 
assumed the command of the forces there assembled. They 
consisted of about four thousand regulars, including the 
American battalions ; four independent companies belong- 
ing to the colony of New Vork ; a regiment of militia from 
* New Jersey ; a formidable body of men raised in New Eng- 
land, and four companies leviecl in North Carolina. 

, The English colonies tou ard the souths especially Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, had suffered so severely from the 
ravages of the French and Indians, to which they wq^e still 
exposed, that it was wdtli the utmost difficulty tliey could 
defend themselves. The inhabitants of Pensylvania, of 
whom Quakers form the most considerable body, though 
exposed to similar barbarities, could hardly be prevailed 
.upon to make any provision for their own security; put, 
instead of sending troops to the general i eadezvous, when 
smitten on one side of the head, they presented the other 
tO: the savage assailant. And the number of negro slaves, 
in South Carolina, above the ilue proportion of white in- 
habitants, great, that the assembly judged it incon- 

sistent with tUo,^ety of the province to spare any part of 
their domestic fo^e for distant enterprises. 
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Tbe army assembled at Albany 5 however, tkoiigb per- 
haps too small to complete the extensive plan of operations^ 
was of sufficient strength to have performe3 essential service, 
if it had entered immediately upon action. But as Aber- 
crombie delayed the execution of every part of that plan 
until the arrival of the earl of Loudon (which proved too 
late in the season for any thing of consequence to be after- 
ward effected, or even undertaken with, a probability of 
success), another campaign was lost to Great-Britain, through 
neglect and procrastination ; while time was afforded to the 
French, not only to take precautions at tlieir leisure against 
any future attempt on their back settlements, but to pro- 
^ceed unmolested in their scheme of encroaching on the 
British colonies, and reducing all our fortifications in the 
neighbourhood of the Lakes. The marquis de Montcalm, 
who had succeeded Dieskau in the command of the forces 
in Canada, and who possessed a bold military genius, ac- 
cordingly invested Oswego, and reduced it in a few days. 
About sixteen hundred men, who formed the garrison, were 
made prisoners of war; and beside seven armed vessels, 
and two hundred bateaux^ one hundred and twenty-one 
pieces of cannon, and fourteen mortars, with a great quan- 
tity of ammunition and provisions, fell into the hands of the 
enemy 

So unfortunate for Great-Britain was the issue of this 
campaign in North America ! Nor did our affairs wear a 
more pleasing aspect in the East Indies. Admiral Watsoq, 
who commanded the British fleet in tliose latitudes, had 
indeed, in the beginning of the year, reduced Gheriali, the 
principal fortress of l^ulagee Angria, a piratical prince, 
whose ancestors had established themselves on the coast 
of Malabar, and who had become rich and powerful 
by pillaging European vessels. . And the English fac- 
tories at Madras and Fort St. David were also able to 
maintain their ground against the French and their In- 
dian allits. But miscliief and havock unexpectedly fell 

a Gazette de Paris, Oct. 30, 
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upon a place that was thoOgbt to be in the most perfect 
security. 

The great commerce of England to the East Indies, since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and her valuable ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in Bengal, where this blow was struck, 
provoke me to attempt a description of that rich country, 
whose memorable revolutions I shall have occasion to relate. 

Bengal, the most easterly province of Hither India, lies 
between the twenty-first and twenty-seventh degrees of 
north latitude, and extends from east to west above six hun- 
dred miles. As Egypt owes its fertility to the Nile, Bengal 
is indebted for its opulence to the Ganges. This magnifi- 
cent body of water, after having received in its course 
(winding from the mountains of Thibet to the twenty-fifth 
degree of latitude) seven large rivers and many inferior 
tributary streams, enters the province of Bengal near the 
mountain of Tacriagully, whose foot it washes, and whence 
it runs in a south-east direction to the sea. 

About a hundred miles below Tacriagully, the Ganges 
stretches towards the south an arm, which is called the river 
Cossiinbuzar, and fifty miles low er, another arm, called the 
Jelinglieer, which, after flowing about forty miles to the 
south-west, unites wdth the Cossiinbuzar at Nuddeah. TJie 
river, formed by the junction of the Cossimbuzar and 
Jelinglieer, is sometimes called tlio Little Gange% but 
more commonly the Ougli ; which, after flowing one hun- 
dred miles in a southern direction, enters the sea at the 
island of Sagor. 

The principal stream, whielu for the sake of distinction, 
is called the Great Gajigesj continues to receive, from the 
Cossimbuzar to the middle of tlie twenty-second degree of 
latitude, a niultitiide of small rivers. There its flood is 
joined by th^^ Burranipooter, a yet greater river, which 
rises on the'^^astern side of those vast mountains that send 
forth the Ganges to the west. The conflux is tumultuous, 
and has formei^cveral large islands between the point of 
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junotion and the open sea,' which th^ united waters reach 
about thirty-five miles lower. 

Tacriagully is this termination of a stupendous range of 
mountains, accompanying the course of the Ganges from 
the west. And about fifty miles beyond Tacriagully, where 
these rnounmins begin to form a boundary of Bengal on 
the western side of the Ganges, another mountainous range 
strikes from the -south, but in a curve swelling ^^estward, 
which terminates within sight of the sea, about thirty miles 
from Balasore. To the north, those mountains divide Ben- 
gal from tlie southerly division of Bahar; and, to the south, 
they seem the natural separation of Bengal from Orissa. 
Eastward, the province extends as far as Rjingamatty, in 
the kingdom of Assem. 

The sea-coast of Bengal, between the mouth of the Ougli 
ajid that of the Great Ganges, extends from east to west, 
one hundred and eighty miles ; and the whole is a dreary 
inhosj)itable shore, which sands and wJurlpools render inac- 
cessible to ships of considerable burthen. For many miles 
within land, the country is intersected by numerous channels, 
through which both rivers disembogue themselves by many 
mouths, into tlic ocean ; and the islands formed by these 
channels are covered with thickets, and occupied chiefly by 
beasts of prey. But the country liigher up is very differently 
inhabited, and is so desirable that it has been called the 
Paradise of India. 

The triangle formed by the Cossimbuzar and Ougli rivers 
to the west, by the Great Ganges to the east, and by the 
sea-coast to the soutli — and also a large tract, on each 
liand, to the north of this .Delta — are as level as the Lower 
Egypt, and do not exhibit a single stone. The soil is a 
stratum of the richest mould, lying on a deep sand ; which, 
being interspersed with shells, indiaites the land to have 
been overflowed. Such parts of that extensivd plain as arc 
not watered by the Ganges or its branches, are fertilised 
b^^^^y other streams from the mountaXis ; and for the 
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space of three months, from May to August, when the sun 
is mostly vertical, heavy rains fall every day ♦. 

In consequence of these advantage? of soil and climate, 
the inhabitants of Bengal are enabled to subsist by less la- 
bour than the people of most other countries. Rice, which 
forms the basis of their food, is produced in such plenty, 
that it is sold at a price remarkably low’. Many other 
grains, and a vast variety of fruits and culinary vegetables, 
as weir as the spices that enter into their diet, are raised 
with equal case, and in tlie greatest abundance. Salt is 
found in the islands near the sea, and the sugar-cane 
thrives every where. Fish swarm in all the streams and 
ponds; and the cattle, though small, are incredibly nu- 
merous. Hence tlie province is extremely populous : and 
the labours of agriculture being few and light, many hands 
are left for the fine fabrics of the loom, the principal 
branch of oriental industry. More pieces of cotton and 
silk arc accordingly manufactured in Bengal, notwithstand- 
ing the indolence and eflerninacy of the inhabitants, who 
are utterly destitute of all vigour of mind ^ than in any 
other country of Hindostan of much greater extent ; and as 
these manufactures are chiefly intended for exportation, 
and are sold at a lower rate than in other territories, tlie 
trade of Bengal has ever excited the avidity of the Eu- 
ropeans, since luivigatioii opened them a passage thitlier by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

As early as the year 1(140, the agents of the English India 
company obtained leave la build a factory at the town of 
Ougli, then the principal poi't in the province of Bengal. 
But the officers of the Mogul government superintended 


the progress, of the buildings, and objected to every tiling 
which res^^jpfbled, or might be converted into a station of 
defence court of Dehli at that time, disdaining to 

4 Orme, * 

5 This languor be ascribed partly to tlie climate, and partly to the vegeta- 

ble diet of the inhaC^nls, whose religion precludes them iroui the use of itnimal 
food. W 
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alloW) in any part of its dominions, the appearance of any 
sovereignty but its own, or the erection of a single bastion 
by any European power Nor does this contradict what 
has been formerly said of the first European settlements 
on the sea-coast of Hindostan ; the territory on which they 
stood, and many of the forts themselves, having either been 
purchased or wrested from princes who had iiot’submitted 
to the Great Mogul. 

The same jealous policy that prohibited the * English 
from erecting fortifications, also forbade the introduction 
of military force. An ensign and thirty men, to do lioiiour 
to the principal agents, Avere all the troops allowed to be 
kept by them at Oiigli. In this naked condition, and 
under the pressure of freipieiit fines and oxaetions, the 
factory continued until the year KiStJ; when, as a remedy 
against such arbitrary impositions, an attempt was made 
by the company to establish a defensive post by force of 
arms« The enterprise failed ; yet the English agents were 
permitted to settle a factory at Soota-iiiitfy, on tlie same 
river, in 1689 ; and, in the folhnving year, they received a 
phirmaun^ or patent, from Aurengzebe, allowing them to 
trade free of customs, on condition of paying annually a 
stipulated sum. 

These indulgences were granted to the English from an 
apprehension of tlieir utter abaiidonment of the trade of 
Bengal, as they had removed to Madras after the miscar- 
riage of their armament. Aiul other causes contributed to 
fix them more firmly in that province. * In 1696, tlie ra- 
jahs on the w estern side of the Ougli took up arms ; and 
the principal part of the nabob's forces being then with the 
CO At at Daccji, the rebels, headed by the rajali^ of Burdwan, 
great progress, before a body of troops, sufficient 
to cope with them, could be assembled* Thejr^took Ougli, 
plundm’ed Mourslied-abad, and thence proceeded to Ra- 
jahmalil. 


® Orijif, ubi sup. 
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On the rise of this rebellion, all the European factories 
in the provinee of Bengal augmented their soldiery, and 
declared for the nabob ; earnestly requesting, at the same 
time, his permission to put their several settlements in a 
posture of defence against the common enemy. -The na- 
bob, in general terms, desired them to provide for their 
safety. An apology for such a measure was what they had 
long sought. Haf^py, therefore, in being furnished with an 
order so conformable to their views, the Dutch raised walls 
with bastions, round their factory near Ougli. The F rench, 
with equal diligence and greater skill, fortifitid tlieir settle- 
ments at Chandernagore ; and tlie English, as their bul- 
wark, erected Fort William at Calcutta, a small town where 
they had formed their principal magazines, not far from 
Soota-nutty Such was the origin of the three European 
fortifications in the province of Bengal. 

From the time that the English established themselves 
at Calcutta, which they were soon after permitted to pur- 
;|chase, with its territory, from the zemindar or Indian pro- 
^^grietor, the trade of the company continued to flourish in 
9pite of many discouragements from home: and the town 
•increased wonderfully in population, notwithstanding the 
jealousy of the soubalidar. The company’s agents had even 
the address to obtain from the Great Mogul, in IT 17, the 
privilege of passports or dustuclcs; \\ hieli being recognized 
throughout the province of Bengal, their goods were thence- 
forth exempted from customs, and no longer liable to be 
stopped by the officers of t! e revenue. 

This was an extraordinary indulgence, and contributed 
greatly to facilitate and uuginent the trade of the English; 
more especially as the other European companies were not 
entitled same indulgence, nor any of the natives, 

except t^^or three principal merchants, who purchased 
it from ubahdar at an exorbitant price But the 

envy and^^^usy occasioned by those advantages, excited 
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against the English, Hic odium both of the European and 
country powers ; and that jealous hate in the latter brought 
on the catastrophe, which makes this digression necessary. 

On the death of the soubahdar Aliverdi, who had go- 
verned with great ability for many years, the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, the supreme authority der 
volved, in 1736, upon his grandson Souraj-ud-dowlah, a 
weak and tyrannical prince. Equally timid, suspicious, 
and cruel, the new viceroy determined to take vengeance 
on air whom he feared, and to owe his security to the 
inability of any power within his jurisdiction to hurt him. 
The English had particularly awakened his appreliensions 
by the taking of Gheriali, by their increasing strength in 
the Carnatic,* and by the growth of their settlement at 
Calcutta. 

Other circumstances conspired to point the resentment 
of the soubahdar immediately against the Englisli factory 
at Calcutta. He was informed, and not altogether with- 
out foundation, that the agents of tlie company had abused 
their privilege of dustucks^ by making them subservient 
not only to the Importation of European, and the exporta- 
tion of India goods, but to the importation of commodi- 
ties from other parts of Hiiidostan, and even of the same 
province, to the great diminution of tlie public revenue, 
and in direct contradiction to the purpose for which they 
had been granted, the encouragement of foreign com- 
merce. He therefore resolved to procure from the court 
of Dehli a revocation of those passports, or to deny their 
validity, and also punish the abuse. And the refusal of the 
governor and council of Calcutta to deliver up to him a 
noible refugee, who had taken shelter with all his treasures 
within their presiden^, confirmed lii|p in his hostile reso- 
lution. _ w, 

Enmg^ at this incompliance, though seemingly occa- 
sioned by misapprehension, Souraj-ud-dowlah, who^ liad 
assembled an army of fifty thousand men an intention 
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of striking a blow in a distant quarter, ordered it to inarch 
without delay toward Calcutta; where the English, he was 
informed, were erecting new fortifications. He himself 
headed his troops ; and advanced with such rapidity, that 
many of them died of fatigue. Sufficient force, however, 
remained for the accomplishment of his enterprise. After 
attempting in vain to oppose the enemy in the streets and 
avenues, the English inhabitants took refuge in fort Wil- 
liam ; a place in itself by no means strong, and defended 
only by a small garrison. Conscious of his inability to 
hold out, Mr. Drake, the governor, called, at two in the 
morning, a council of war, to' which all except the common 
soldiers were admitted ; and after debating long, whether 
they should immediately escape to the company’s ships in 
the river, or defer their retreat until the following night, 
the council broke up, without coining to any positive de- 
termination. But as the first proposal was not carried int8 
execution, the second was generally understood to have 
^;^i,ii^u embraced. 

Meanwhile the besiegers vigorously Jpiislied their at- 

k-S, and hoped every moment to carry the fort by storm 
5^illed with terror, and unacquainted with military service, 
many of the company’s servants, and even some members 
'^bf the council, went off to the ships. A party of militia (it 
was observed) that had conducted tlie women on board the 
preceding night, di(h not return. They who remained in 
the fort looked at each other with wild affright. The go- 
vernor, who had not hithei o seemed destitute of courage, 
now panic-^struck at the thought of falling into the hands 
of Souraj-ud-dowlah, who had threatened to put him to 
death, hurried into a boat that lay at the wharf, without 
apprising Uie ga m on of his intention. The military comr 
mandant, and^.^^ral other persons of distinction, pusil- 
lanimously fdUoi^d his example, and accompanied him to 
one 01 the shipia,,^ « 

The astoni8hm^||t of the garrison at tliis desertion could 
only be equalled tlieir indignation. Nothing was heard, 
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for a time, but execrations against the ftgitives. At length, 
however, the tumultuous concourse proceeded to delibera- 
tion ; and Mr. Pearhes (the oldest member Of the council 
left in the fort) haying resigned his right of seniority to 
Mr. Holwell, that gentleman was unanimously invested 
with the chief command. The number of militia and sol- 
diery now remaining did not exceed two hundred. The 
new commander, therefore, having seen some boats return 
to the wharf, locked tlie gate leading to the river, ii\ order 
to prevent future desertions. 

The same promptitude and spirit distinguished Mr. 
Hoi well’s whole conduct. But all his gallant efforts were 
found insufficient to preserve the fort. Soon convinced of 
their weakness, and conscious of their danger, the garri- 
son threw out signals for tlie shi])s or boats to repair to the 
wharf. That ratiomd hope of escape, however, failed them. 
One ship having struck on a sand-bank, no vessel offered 
afterward to yield them a retreat. As a last resource, Mr. 

June Holwell tllre^v a letter from tJie ramparts, inti- 

20. mati^ ^ desire of capitulation ; many of the 
risoii having been killed since the departure of the g<j 
vernor, and more of the survivors thrown into a state ^ 
despondency. Encouraged by this imlication of weakness, 
the besiegers made a fierce but ineffectual assault; after 
which one of their officers appeared with a flag of truce. 
It was answered by another from the fort. A parley en- 
sued; but before any articles of capitulation could be 
settled, the troops of the soubahdar forced open one of the 
gates, and took possession of the place 

After this success, Souraj-ud-dowlah entered the fort in 
triumph, accompanied by most of the great officers of his 
army. Having given directions for securing the com- 
pany's treasure, he seated himself, with ul^tlie state of an 
Asiatic conqueror, in the principal apartment of the factory, 
and ordered Mr. Holwell to be brought before him. Qn the 
first appearance of that gentleman, the, tyrant expressed 

9 Orme, ubi *up. 
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violent resentment the presumption of the English, in 
daring to resist his power, and chagrin at the smallness of 
the sum found in the treasury. Softened, however, in the 
course of three conferences, he dismissed tJie English chief, 
as he thought proper to call him, with repeated assurances, 
on the word of a soldier, that he should suflFer no harm. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Mr. Holwell and his 
unfortunate companions (whom he found, on his return, 
surrounded by a strong guard), wore forced into the com- 
mon dungeon of the fort, usually called tlie Black Hole^ 
about eight o’clock in the evening; and in that diingeon, 
only eighteen feet square, wore they condemned to pass 
the night in one of the hottest climates of the eartli, and in 
the hottest season of that climate. They could receive no 
air but through two small grated windows, almost totally 
blocked up by a neighbouring building, which deprived 
tliem of the common beiieht even of the sultry atmosphere. 
Their distress was iuex]>ressible, in consequence of the 
Jieat, and the pressure of their bodies, as soon as the door 
shut. They attempted to force it open,, but without 
Rage succeeded disa})pointinent. The keenest in- 
vectives were uttered, in order to provoke the guard to put 
an end to their wretched lives, by tiring into the dungeon ; 
and whilst some, in the agonies and torment of despair, 
ViTcre blaspheming their Creator with frantic execrations, 
others were imploring relief from heaven in wild and inco- 
herent prayers. 

Mr. Holwell, who had t ken his station at one qf the 
windows, exhorted his fellow-sutTcrers to composure, as the 
only means of surviving till morning. In the mean time 
he addressed himself to an old Jemetdar or serjeant, who 
seemed to have some^ marks of humanity in his counte- 
nance, promising; him a thousand xupees, if he would sepa- 
rate them intoi^different apartmeucs. He retired to procure 
an order for ^[^purpose; but Tcturned in a few minutes, 
with a sorro\i^ii^^ace, and said it was impossible 1 Mi^- 
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apprehending his meaning, Mr. Holvvell proffered him a 
larger sum. He retired a second time, and soon returned 
Vt^itli the same woe-foreboding look: while the prisoners* 
rent the air with their cries to the guard to open the dun- 
geon, and, to relieve their thirst, even drank the liquid that 
exuded from tlieir pc^es. 

Unhappy men !” — said the Jemetdar, — submit to ne- 
cessity. The soubalidar is asleep! — and what slave dares 
disturb his repose — A stronger ]>icture of despotism was 
never drawn, or a deeper scene of luiniaii misery exliibited. 

All sentiments of friendship, compassion, or respect, were 
lienceforth extinguished in the breasts of the devoted pri- 
soners. No one vv^ouJd give way for the relief of another ; 
but every one employed his utmost strength to obtain a 
place near the windows, or to maintiiin that station. Hie 
feeble sunk, never more to rise, and were trampled upon 
by their stronger companions. The liavock of death and 
the struggle for air continued until morning appeared; 
when, the door being opened, of one hundred and forty-six 
persons thrust into the Black Hole, only twenty-three were 
alive. And Mr, Holwell, and tliree others who survived, ^ 
w^ere condemned to farther sufferings. 'I^hey were sen^i;^ 
prisoners to Mourshed-abad, the cajiitul of the province, in 
hqpes of extorting from them, by cruel usage, a confession 
respecting the factory’s hidden treasures, Calcuttsi was 
pillaged, and Fort William secured by a garrison of three 
thousand men ; and the affairs of the company seemed to be 
finally ruined in BeiigaUh 

The accumulated misfortunes of (treat- Britain did not, 
however, discourage the king of Prussia, her brave ally, 
from taking vigorous measures in order to defeat the designs 
of his numerous enemies, or to acquire that ascendant in 
Germany which he had long been ambitious of attaining, 
and which had now become in some degree necessary for 
his own preservation, as wcdl as to enable' him to fulfil his 

»'» Holweil’s Onne, book vii. ; Id. ibiil. 
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political engagements with liis Britannic majesty. Nor did 
George fail to act with proper dignity. He ordered his 
electoral minister to deliver a memorial to the diet at Ra- 
tisbon, expressing his surprise at finding his late treaty with 
the king of Prussia industriously represented as a ground 
of apprehension and terror; and stating that, as France 
had made open dispositions for invading the electorate of 
Hanover, and the cinpress-quecn, notwithstanding her obli- 
gations to Great- Britain, liad denied him the stipulated 
succours, lie had negotiated that alliance merely for the 
security of his own dominions, and the preservation of the 
tranquillity of the empire, neglected by its head 

The behaviour of his Prussian majesty was still more 
stately. Having ordered his minister at the court of- Vienna 
to demand proper assurances concerning the hostile pre- 
parations- on the frontiers of Silesia, and receiving only 
evasive answ'ers, he resolved to anticipate the designs of his 
enemies, by carrying the war into their dominions, instead 
of coolly waiting its approach in his own. And he called 
heaven and earth to witnesi; that the empress-queen alone 
%jould be chargeable with all the innocent blood that might 

spilled, and the melancholy consequences that must attend 
the prosecution of hostilities, by refusing the declaration 
which he had required ; namely, that she had no intention 
of attacking liim either this year or the next.’^ He had 
constituted her, he said, ar bitress of [)eace or war; and her 
military preparations and mysterious replies left him no 
room to doubt which part of the altewiative she had chosen, 
though she declined a liberal and open decision of the mo- 
mentous question. 

In order to invade Bohemia with success, it was not only 
convenient for him, but almost necessary, to take possession 
of Saxony. Having projected the invasion of that kingdom, 
and hoping to be able to reduce it to obedience before the 
empress-queen could assemble her troops, or the other con- 
»» Printed Memoriah 
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federates should be in a condition to attack him, he there- 
fore resolved to occupy the electorate ; a measure in which 
he thought himself justified, as lie knew that Augustus had 
concurred in all the schemes formed by the courts of Vienna 
and Petersburg for the ruin of the house of Brandenburg, 
and waited only for an opportunity of co-operating also in 
the execution of them. He entered Saxony with seventy 
battalions and eighty scpiadrons, divided into three bodies, 
which pursued different routes, and assembled, by concert, 
in the neighbourhood of Dresden. 

Unable to resist so powerful a force, the elector aban- 
doned Ills capital, and joined his small army of fourteen 
thousand men, encamped at Pirna. This camp, which 
was deemed impregnable, he ha<l not chosen merely on 
account of its strength, but also because he thought its 
position secured him a coinmunication with Bohemia, 
whence only lie could expect succour, and whither he 
might retire in case of necessity. Relying on these fulvan-^ 
tages, on the attachment of his subjects, and his intimate 
connexion with the court of Vienna, he scornfully rejected 
the reasonable requisition of Frederic, that, as a proof of ' 
the sincerity of his professions of neutrality, lie should with- 
draw his army from the strong post which it occupied, and 
order the troops to return to their former quarters, in dif- 
ferent parts of the electorate. 

This refusal induced the king of Prussia to alter liis plan 
of operations. As he had no magazines in Bohemia, he 
did not think it safe to penetrate into that kingdom, while 
the Saxons were masters of the Elbe behind him. He 
therefore resolved to surround their camp, and (fis he 
could not hope to force it) compel them to surrender, by 
cutting off their supplies, before he proceeded iii his ex- 
pedition. With this view, he encamped at Zedlitz, in the 
neighbourhood of Pirna, and soon reduced the Saxoa army 
to the greatest distress. Meanwhile he sent two large de- 
railments, one under Keith, the other under Schwerin, 
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to the frontiers of Bohemia, to overawe the Austrians, and 
deprive them of the power of making any vigorous efforts 
for the relief of the Saxons, by dbliging them to divide 
their forces. Keith took post at Jornsdorff, and Schwerin 
at Aujest, opposite Koiiigingratz. 

This was a cautious rather than a great line of conduct. 
Had Frederic hastened into Bohemia with the main body 
of his army (as soon as Augaistus had rejected his proposi- 
tions of neutrality), leaving twenty thousand men to block 
up the Saxon camp at Pirna, he might have made himself 
master of the whole kingdom, before the Austrians could 
have been in a condition to oppose liim. Olmutz in Mo- 
ravia, and even the Bolicrnian capiUil, must soon have fallen 
into his hands, both being yet unprovided against a siege 
whereas, by the plan Mdiich he pursued, the empress-queen 
had leisure to assemble two considerable armies in the 
threatened realm, and to put its principal towns in a state 
of defence. One of these armies, commanded by Piccolo- 
mini, U»ok post at Koiiigingratz, in order to oppose Schwerin ; 
the other, under count Brown, remained for a time at Kolin, 
with oiders to march to the relief of the Saxon army, as 
§oon as tlie necessary preparations could be made for tliat 
purpose. 

These preparations being completed, the count quitted 
his camp at Kolin, and advanced to Budin on the Egra, 
to concert measures with the Saxon.s for accomplisliing their 
rescue. Frederic, now seemingly sensible of his mistake 
in not having entered B diemia, left a body of troops to 

Hist, of the talc War in Gtnnnr by major-general Lloyd, who served 
several campaigns in the Austrian army, ami oftcrwanl in that of prince Fer- 
dinand. The conquest of these two places,** adds tliis intelligent autlior, 
“ would have enabled his Prussian majesty to begin the next campaign in Mo- 
ravia, at least, and perhaps on the l)anul>e, with the siege or blockade of Vienna ; 
whence he might, without any risque, have sent a considerable corps to tlie 
frontiers of Hungary, and the army de.'^Uned to guard Saxony into the empire, 
between the sources of the Maine ami the Upper Danube. The first would have 
hindered the empress-queen from receiving any succours from these counlries; 
and the last would have cflTectually prevented those princes, who were the king 
of Prussians enemies, lYom uniting against lum.*’ 
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continue the blockade of Pirna, joined Keith’s division, and 
resolved to give battle to the Austrian army under Brown. 
The desired opportunity he soon found. 

The Austrians having passed the Egra, and encamped 
at Lowositz, his Prussian majesty thought it necessary to 
pass the mountains of Bascopal and Kletchen, to put the 
defiles behind him; and occupied the avenues leading to 
the plain before Brown’s camp, that he might without dif- 
ficulty attack him, if he shoidd judge it convenient. He 
accordingly left Tirmitz, to which he had advanced from 
JornsdorfF, and soon arrived at Wilmina. Fearing that 
the enemy, decamping in the niglit, might occupy the 
mountains of lladostitz and Loboscli, and, by such a move- 
ment, not only render it impossible for liirn to attack them, 
but even oblige liim to fall back to Ausig, he resumed liis 
march, and pre-occupied those mountains. 

Oct. '^llie Prussian army, consisting of sixty-five 
1. squadrons and twenty-six battalions, with one 
hundred and two pieces of cannon, appeared at day-break 
in order of battle; the infantry in two lines, and the cavalry 
in three, behind. The right wing of the infantry was 
posted in the village of Radostitz, at the foot of the hill of 
the same name. Before that hill rises another, called the 
Homolkaberg ; which, although considerably lower than the - 
former, is yet so liigli as to command all the plain below, as 
far as Sidou itz. To this hill the king afterwards extended 
his right wing, and placed a battery of heavy cannon upoiii 
it. His centre occupied the valley formed by the Homolha-^. 
berg and the Loboschberg; and on the latter lus left wingf 
was stationed. 

The I.oboschberg is a remarkably high and steep inouA'rJl^ 
piiiy and exteiids into the plain almost to Lowositz. That 
side of it is covered with vineyards, which are separated 
by stone walls. In these count Brown had j)osted a large 
body of Croats, who were sustained by several battalions 
o^l^ungarian infantry. Parallel to those mountains, and 
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at tlie distance of some hundred yards from the foot of them, 
runs a marshy rivulet; which in many places spreads itself 
in the })lain, and forms a kind of lake. Between this rivulet 
and the hills, on which the Prussian army Avas formed, strikes 
a very deep ravine, excav.atcd by land floods, from Sulowitz 
to Lowositz. The only passes over that ravine and rivulet 
are at these two villages, and by a narrow stone bridge 
bptween them. On a rising ground behind the rivulet 
appeared tlie Austrian army, consisting of seventy-two 
squadrons and fifty-two battalions, with ninety-eight pieces 
of cannon. It was formed in two lines ; the infantry in the 
centre, and the cavalry, as usual, on the wings. A little 
before the comineiiccinent of the action, however, the cavalry 
of the right wing marched forward, and occupied the plain 
to the left of Lowositz. That village the count had ordered 
to be Inrtificd, and had placed some of his best infantry in 
it, with a great quantity of artillery. He had likewise 
raised a strong battery, and some redoubts, on the plain 
before it. By these means lie thought he had rendered 
his right inaccessible, as his cojitre anH left, covered by the 
marshy rivulet and the ravine, certainly were. He there- 
fore resolved to wait battle in that position. 

The action began about seven in the morning, between 
the left wing of the Prussians and the troops which Brown 
liad posted on the Loboschberg, But in consequence of 
a thick fog, through which nothing could be seen at the 
distance of a hundred yards, no considerable advantage 
was gained, on either side, till near iioon, when the fog 
began to clefu- up. It was soon entirely dissipated; and 
the hostile armies stood in full view of each other, agitated 
with anxious hopes and fears. The king, having examined 
the Austrian army for some time, judged its right to bo the 
weakest, for many reasons, but chiefly because it was com- 
manded from the Loboschbcig. He therefore ordered his 
second line to enter into the first, with the cavalry in the 
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centre, that he might occupy the Homolkuberg and Lo- 
boschberg in force. This being readily executed, the whole 
army was put in motion, inclining always to the left, whence 
the projected attack lyas to be made; and tlie left-wing 
being reinforced, and protected by the fire of a numerous 
and well-served artillery, marched dow n the Loboschberg 
toward Lowositz, and drove the Croats out of the vineyards 
into the plain. 

Count Brown, believing that the fortune of the day de- 
pended on his being able to keep possession of l^owositz, 
threw almost his wliole right wing into it. The action, 
tlierefore, w’as on this spot obstinate. At length, how'ever, 
it was determined in favour of the Prussians. Seeing his 
right wing forced to give w'ay, the Austrian general ordered 
his left to advance through Sulowdtz, and attack the enemy’s 
right. This it endeavoured to execute, but in vain. Only 
a small number of the infantry coultl pass the village ; and 
these W'ere so galled by the fire of a j)ow’erful artillery, that, 
being unable to form on the other i Ide, they fell back in 
confusion. Brown now' under the necessity of attempt- 
ing a retreat; he conducted iii a manner so masterly, 

that no effort w'as made to annoy liiin. 

The Austrians, however, though thus eoinpelled to (piit 
the field, were not totally defeated. The count took a new 
position, the strength of wdii. a obliged Frederic to remain 
content with the advantage lie had gained, and to keep his 
line behind Lowositz. While the enemy continued in that 
position, liis Prussian majesty had not eflected his design, 
for it w^as still jiossiblc for the Austrians to attempt the 
relief of the Saxons. 

From his embarrassing situation the king’s superior ta- 
lents happily extricated him. He sent the prince of Be-: 
verii wdtli a large body of horse and foot to 'r-isehiskovitz, 
as if he had proposed to turn the enemy’s left flank, and 
to h('m them in between the Elbe and the Egra. "f'his 
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manoeuvre had the desired effect. Afraid of the conse- 
quence which might naturally be expected from such a 
motion, Brown hastened to repass the Egra, and occupied 
his old camp at Budin 

Thus ended the battle of Lowositz, which continued 
about eight liours. The loss on each side was nearly equal ; 
and both parties claimed tlfe victory; but, if we judge by 
effects, the only means of settling such doubtful questions, 
the Prussians liad a preferable right to tlie honour of the 
day. llie Austrians certainly intended to disengage the 
Saxons, and with that view advanced to Lowositz. The 
king could have no other object immediately in view, than 
that of baffling this scheme. He aceornpHslied his aim by 
the battle of Lowositz, and by the subsequent movement, 
which drove the Austrians behind the Egra. Had the 
Prussians been more fully victorious, or had their sovereign 
pursued a bolder line of conduct, they would have been 
enabled to take up their winter-quarters in Bohemia. 

Unable to relieve the Saxons on the left of the Elbe, 
Brown resolved to try his fortune on the right. He ac- 
cordingly passed that river, and advanced to Lichtenliayn. 
The Saxons also passed the Elbe, near Ebeiihert, at the 
foot of the mountain of Lilienstein, where they found 
r^f:;themselves encompassed by inextricable difficulties. The 
Prussians had taken possession of all the defiles before 
them ; the bridge over the Elbe w as broken dowm behind 
tliein ; and the Austrian general gave notice that lie could 
not march to their assistance. They had no choice left, 
but to perish or become prison of war. They embraced 
the latter part of the alternative; and Augustus, who had 
taken refuge in the castle of Konigstein, was constrained to 
abandon his hereditary dominions, and retire into Poland. 

The king of Prussia, having thus executed one paft of 
Ills military plan, coniinandeci his army to quit Bohemia, 
and took up his winter-cpiarters in Saxony. Now it was 

. 'i LloyiK ubi iiipra. 
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that tlie victorious mouarcli, in order to justify his rigour 
toward the unhappy Saxons, on whom he levied heavy 
contributions, at the same time that he seised the public 
revenues, made himself master of the archives of Dresden ; 
mid even ordered the secret ctibinet, in wliich the papers 
reJative to foreign transactions Mere kept, to be forcibly 
opened, although the queen of Poland placed herself against 
the door. 

This violence has been generally reprobated, but, in my 
opinion, unjustly. Though perfectly acquainted with the 
laM’s of politeness, and sufficiently disposed to observe them, 
Frederic <lid not allow them to interfere with the rigid 
maxims and more important laws of policy. He rightly 
considered, that the passionate obstinacy of the queen of 
Poland, in personally opposing the command of the con- 
queror, deprived her of all the respect tliat M^as due to her 
sacred person ; as a princess of her years and experience 
could not fail to know, that Ills desire of possessing the 
papers in question must increase in proportion to her zeal 
to protect tliem. Hlie dreu^ the insult upon herself; and, 

A. D. even if we admit that lier death, which happened 

1757- soon after, was the consequence of such insult, 
the king of Prussia was not chargeable witJi it. Her port 
was submission. i 

In the papers seised, the enlightened potentate, Mdiose? 
sensibility of heart perhaps did not alw^ays equal his libe- - 
rality of mind, found abundant proofs of the conspinicjgi*^- 
formed against him by the courts of Vienna and Peters^ 
burg, and of the share which the court of Dresden had 
taken in that conspiracy. IVom those papers which the kiiij^ 
of Prussia published in his own vindication, it appeared, 
that although Augustus did not choose to insert at Jirsi^ in 
his liccession to the confederacy, the words icciprocal (At- 
^agevient of ai^siHiing o7ie another with all their forces^ he 
was willing to corne to an understandingj for the partition 
[||^«|^pminions of the house of Brandenburg, by private 
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and conftdeT^ial declaratims^ and conditions and ad- 
vantages^^; that it was resolved, in the grand council of 
Moscow, to attacTc the king of Prussia^ xvithout any ulterior 
discussion, not only in case of his attacking any of the allies 
of* the empress of Russia, but also if he should be attacked 
by any of her allies ; that it had been concerted between 
Elizabeth and Maria-Theresa, that the latter, the better to 
mask the true reasons (farming, should do it uiyder the pre^ 
teoot of keeping herself in a condition to fulfil her engage^ 
ments with England, in case of need ; and, when all the 
jyrcparations were fnished, should fall suddenly upon the 
king of Prussia 

Though this prince was not so successful as might have 
been expected from his superior military talents, the num- 
ber and discipline of his troops, and the unprepared state of 
his enemies, Mdio did not propose to begin their operations 
before the year 1757^^, the progress of his arms gave great 
joy to the British court, while it filled the people with shame 
and confusion by being contrasted with their disasters, the 
supposed misconduct of the ministry, the losses in America, 
and the miscarriage of the unhappy Byng, whom the public 
voice had already devoted to destruction for his pusillanimity. 
Willing to remove, as far as possible, all grounds of dissatis- 
faction, his Britannic majesty changed his ministers ; and, 
in a noble speech from the throne, expressed his confidence, 
that, under the guidance of divine Providence, the union, 
fortitude, and affection of his people, would enable him to 
surmount all difficulties, : nd vindicate the dig7iity of his 
crown against the ancient enen y of England. 

At the head of the new administration was j)laced William 
Pitt, the jnost popular man in the kingdom, who accepted 

n Letter from the count de Bnihl, the Saxon minister, to count Fleming, the 
Imperial minister, dated Dresden, Mwl' H, 1758. 

iMcr from the Sieur Funck, the lluosian minister, to the count de Bruhl, 
dated Petersburg, Oct. 20, 1755. 

>7 Letter from countf'Flcnnng to count dc Bnihl, dated Vif'nmi, June 0, 1750. 
Letter from count Fleming to count dc Bruhl, dated Vienna, July 28, 1756. 
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the office of secretary of state for the southern department, 
in the room of Mr. Fox. Mr. Legge, another popular 
commoner, was appointed chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
the duke of Devonshire succeeded the duke of Newcastle 
at the head of the treasury. 

The first mejisures of the patriotic minister reflected 
equal honour on his head and heart. He procured an order 
for sending home the foreign troops: he encouraged the 
framing of a lull, which immediately pfissed into a law, for 
establishing a national militia, lU'arly upon tlie footing on 
which it now stands, as our only constitutional defence ; and 
lie complied with the wishes of the people in bringing admiral 
Byng to trial, and promoting an inquiry into the conduct of 
the former ministry. 

Byng was accordingly tried, by a court-martial, on board 
the St. George, in Portsmouth harliour, and sentenced to be 

Jati, shot; having, in the opinion of his judges, fallen 
28. under that part of the twelfth article of war, which 
prescribes death to any commander who shall not, during 
the time of action, do his utmost^ from whate^'er motive or 
cause, negligence, cowardice, or disalfection, to diatress tlie 
enemy . And they were farther unanimously of opinion, 
that beside failing in his duty, by keeping back during 
the engagement between the English and French fleets, 
and con.scquently not using his utmost endeavours to 
take, seise, and destroy, the ships of the French king,’^ he 
did not exert his utmost poxeer for the relief of St. Philip's 
castleP But they recommended him to mercy, as the 
article of war on which they deci(h‘d made no allowance 
for an error in judgement. Ilis majesty laid the sentence 
before the twelve judges, who confirmed it. 

Meanwhile a violent clamour, on account of thi.s judge- 
ment, wTis raised by Byng’s friends, who severely arraigned 
the proceedings against him, and ascribed his miscarriage 
solely to the ignorance and improvidence pfitlie late corrupt 
^i^ministration. Tlie people, though enragtid at the admiral 
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for his dastardly behaviour, joined in the cry against the 
discarded ministers. And addresses were presented from 
all parts nf the kingdom, requesting that a strict inquiry 
might be made into their conduct, from the time they re- 
ceived the first intelligence of the purpose of the French to 
invade Minorca, to the day of the engagement between 
Byng and Galissoniere. Such an inquiry was accordingly 
instituted in the house of coinmojis, and openly Feb, 
conducted by a committee of the whole house, who 17. 
were furnished from the public offices with all the papers 
that could throw light upon the subject; but, after a full 
investigation, they adopted such resolutions as were highly 
favourable to the execrated administration, instead of making 
any discovery to their disadvantage. 

The first and last of these resolutions deserve particular 
notice. By the former, the committee declared it appeared 
to th^, that his majesty, from the 27th day of August 
1755, to the 20th day of April, in the following year, re- 
ceived such repeated and concurrent intelligence, as gave 
just reason to l)elicvo that the French king intended to in- 
vade Groat-Britain or Ireland.” And, in the latter, they 
^ve it as their opinion, that no greater number of ships 
of ^ar could be sent into the Mediterranean than were 
actually sent thither under the command of admiral Byng, 
nbr any greater reinforcement than the regiment which was 
sent, and the detachment (equal to a battalion) which was 
oidered from Gibraltar to the relief of Fort St. l^hilip, con- 
sistently with the state of tlie navy, and the various services 
essential to the safety of bis majesty^s dominions, and the 
interests of his subjects.” 

Though thus foiled in their attempt to criminate the 
ministry, the friends of admiral Byng did not yet abandon 
him to his fate. Another effort was made to save him. A 
member of the court that had “pndemiied him, made ap- 
plication to the house of commons in behalf of himself and 
some other individuals of that tribunal, praying the aid of 
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Uie legislature to released frem the oaUi ol secrecy 
posed upon courts-martial, tliat they might make known 
tlie grounds on which the late sentence of death bad passed, 
and disclose such circumstances as might perhaps show the 
decision to be improper. 

Little attention was paid by the commons to this appli- 
cation, till the king sent a message to the house, importing 
Feb, that, although he was determined to suffer tlie Iuav 
26. to take its course against admiral Byng, unless it 
should appear from new evidence that he had been unjustly 
condemned, he liad tliought proper to respite the execution 
of the sentence of the court-martial, tliat the scruples of 
some members might be fully explained and weighed. In 
consequence of this message, a bill was immediately brought 
in, mid passed the house of commons, for reletising the mem- 
bers of the court-martial from their obligation of secrecy. 
But it was rejected almost unanimously by the lord.«#f after 
they liad examined such members of that court as were 
members of the house of commons; sufficient reason not 
appearing to them for obstructing the course of justice, by 
giving way to such unmeaning or pretended scruples, in 
support of which no forcible arguments were produced, nor 
any latent circumstances, in favour of the person whom they 
regarded^ brought to liglit. ^ ^ 

Perceiving that all hope of life wjis now cut off, the ad- 
miral collected a degree of courage that would have done 
him honour, and wdiich would have been better exerted, in 
March the day of battle. He was shot in the Monarque, 
14. and behaved on that awful occasion with com- 
posure and dignity. Immediately before his death, he de- 
livered a paper to the marshal of the admiralty, in which 
he* asserted tliat he had faithfully discharged his dvty^ ac- 
cording to the best (f his judgement. And . perhaps he was 
sincere; but men under such circumstances arc very apt 
to bo partial to themselves. Persuaded I 
(^^^pBgratulatiiig himself that a few moments would 
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deliver him from the virulent persecution of his enemies), 
that justice will be done to my reputation: hereafter. The 
manner, and cadse, of raising and keeping up the popular 
clamouV and prejudice against me, will be %een throngh. I 
shall be considered as a victim destined to divert the indig- 
nation and reseiitment of an injured Und deluded people 
from the proper objects.’’ 

No ! my dear Philip : let us rather consider his blood as 
a libation due to the oft'ended Genius of England, and in- 
dispensably necessary to wash out the stain which had been 
thrown upon her naval glory. An admiral who had acted 
as Byng did, on such an occasion, and witli such a force 
(all temporary circumstances being put out of the cpiestion), 
could only atone for his misconduct with the Sacrifice of his 
life, as ah awful v^arning to future commanders 

While the English ministry, in compliance with the wish 
of th^ people, were thus bringing to punishment a com- 
^ahdef-in-chief, whom they considered as the cause of 
gn atest disgrace, and with whom they hoped their 
misfortunes would ex'])ire (for which they have been un- 
^siiy ridiculed, and represented as barbarians, by their 
giddy and volatile neighbours), the Erencli'^Were enjoying 


•9 Even Dr. Smollett, his warm advocate, after saying, “ be was rasldy con- 
demned, meanly given up, and cruelly sacrificed to vile considerations,*’ has the 
candour to admit, that “ the character of admiral Byng, in point of persmal 
courage, will many people rmmin prohlemaiical : they will still be of 

opinion, that if the spirit of a British admiral had been properly exertvdy the 
French fleet would have been defealcd, and Minorca saved, A man’s opinion of 
danger,” continues he, “ varies at different times, in consequence of an irregular 
tide of animal spirit^: he is often an noted by considerations which he dares not 
avow. And after an officer^ thus injiut.m -d, has hesitated or kept alpof in the 
hour of trial, the mind, eag^ior its own JusTiriCATior, assembles, witli sur- 
prising industryi every favma^le circumstance of excuse, and broods over them 
with parental partiality it becomes not only satisfied but enamoured of 
their beauty and compUxgjmt^^ a doting mother, blind to the deformity of her 
own offspring,*^ (jConi^l^, Hist, England, vol. i,) These ingenious reflec- 
tions, and others of a like land, which do )ronour ;,to«thc discernment of Smollett, 
and disiinguisli his. character as an historian, will long be remembered, after 
the malice of his enemies, and his own political prejudices, his generous but self- 
deluding personal attachments, and his violent re^ntments, are forgotten. 
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tJbie ti^r^ of a mduiaC). who ade^pte^ to hilt tlieir 
Khig*- On iius fanatical wrotchjM^^^wed Robert 
Baiiiieii, whose gloomy rnipd hail always b<)Mered ;upon 
madness, and whose understanding was now evidently dis- 
ordered by the disputes between the king and the parlia- 
ments relative to religion (which I shall afterward have 
occasion ; to explain), was practised without;^ effect, every 
refinement in cruelty that human iriventiO!! could suggest, 
in order to extort a confession of the reasons that induced 
him to make an attempt on the life of his sovereign*®. He 
maintained a sullen silence in the midst 6f the most acute 
torments, or expressed his agony only in frantic ravings. 
And his judges, wearied by his obstinacy, at last thought 
proper to terminate liis sufferings, by a death sliochlng to 
humanity ; which,, although the act of a people who pride 
themselv'es in civility and refinement, might fill the liearts 
of savages witli horror. He was conducted to the common 

JfdrcA place of execution, amidst a vast concourse of 
28. populace, stripjied naked, and fastened to 
scaffold by iroH ' gyves. One hand of the miserable ,^- 
linquent was then burned in liquid flaming sulphur. IlS 
thighs, legs, Aiid arms, were torn with red-hot pincers. 
Boiling oil, jnelted lead, resin, and sulphur, were poured 
into the wouioids; and to complete the awful catastrophe, 
his limbs being confined by tight ligatures, he wjis torn to 
pieces by yoiuig and' vigorous horses**. 

The attempt against the king’s life had no influence 
upon the French councils, as it was soon discbv':ered that 
his wound was hot mortal. The court of VfersMlIes, there- 
fore, in conformity with its ejigage^ents A«d its views, 
assembled a great army ; the main li^dy which, consist- 
ing of eighty thousand men, coinnii^jiybsd by M. d’Estrdes, 
and^o^er officers of high reputati^, palsed the Rhine 

^ He atebbed th^ king with a penknife, betwe^ th$ fourth «nd fifth 1^, 
stepping into hU coRch. ‘ 

‘^^Triftl and Executi(fn of R. F. Damien. ' 
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early in fh6 s^rip^^ dmV ina by tl^e way 
phaHa^ in ord^ Jo invade the territories of rthe king of 
Prpssia, as «Was pretended, but ia reality to red^uee the elee* 
torate't)f Hanover ; and by that bold measure to oblige tlie 
king of Great-Britain to submit to the encroachments of 
the French in America, or to the loss of what he valued as 
the apple of lus eye or the cords of his heart, his German 
dominions. The smaller division, composed of twenty- 
five thousand men, under tlic prince dc Soubise, received 
orders to march toward the Maine, to strengthen the Im-r 
perial Army of Execution. — Some explication will here 
be necessary, that the nature of this army may be fully 
understood. 

No sooner did the king of Prussia enter Saxony, in the 
preceding campaign, than a process was commenced against 
him in the aulic council, and also before the diet of the 
empire. By the influence of the court of Vienna, and the 
terror of the powerful confederacy which it had formed, he 
was coiKlonined for contumacy; and it was intimated to 
liii^, that he was put under the ban ^ of the empire, and 
"flged to have fallen from all the dignities and pos- 
3ns which he held in it. The circles .pf the empire 

J e accordingly commanded to furnish thpir contingents 
aen and money, for the executioji of this sentence. But 
tlie contingents were collected slowly ; the troops were badly 
cbmposed; and probably the army of the empire would not 
have been able tb act, had it not been seconded by the 
French forces under the prince de Soubise. This general, 
before he passed the Rhine, reduced Cleves and Meurs ; 
while a detachment from the army of M. <rEstr4es seised 
Embden, and other towns belonging to las Prussian ma- 
jesty in- Eas^ Friseland. > . ' 

Alarmed at the daSger which threatened his electoral 
dominions, George seemed dis posed to enter deeply into 
the continental even to send over a body of 

British troops for ^i^protection of Hanover. In these 
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views, however, he was thwarted by Pitt and Legge ; who> 
adhering to the patriotic principles in whidi they had been 
bred, and in the diffusion of which they had grown up 
to popularity, and raised themselves to power, considered 
Hanover as an useless and expensive appendage to the 
crown of Great^Britain, and all continental connexions as 
inconsistent with our insular situation. 

The popular ministers were deprived of their employ- 

Ajnil ments, for daring to oppose the will of their sove- 
5. reign in council. And although it was too lat€‘ 
to adopt new measures for the campaign with any proba- 
bility of success, the duke of Cumberland was sent over 
to command an army of observatUm (as it was called), in- 
tended for the defence of Hanover. This army, which 
consisted of forty thousand men, chiefly Hanoverians and 
Hessians, attempted in vain to obstruct the progress of the 
French. The duke, after some unsuccessful -skirmishes, 
was obliged to retire behind the Weser; and the enemy 
passed that river without opposition. 

If the duke’s situation now seemed desperate, that of the 
king of Prussia, after making every allowance for his^ 
superior talents, and the valour and discipline of his trifl 
did not wear a more favourable aspect at the opening^f 
the campaign. Above eighty tliousand Russians were bn 
the borders of Lithuania, and in full march to invade the 
kingdom of Prussia. ' The Swedes were ready to enter Po- 
merania, in hopes of recovering tlieir former possessions 
in that country. The empress-queen, having made vast 
preparations during the winter, had augmented her army 
to one hundred and eighty thousand men®*; yet did she 
respjve to act only on the defensive, until her allies could 
take the field. Then she flattered herself that the* king of 
Prussia would be obliged to divide his forces into so many 
bodies, as to be unable, in any part, to make a vigorous 
resistance. , ^ 

. liloyd’s Campaigns^ 
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Conformably to this defensive system, the Austrian 
army was broken into four divisions ; the first of which, 
commanded by the duke d’ Aremberg, was posted at Egra ; 
the second, under Brown, at Budin; the third, under 
Konigseg, at Reichenberg; and tlie fourth, under Daun, 
in Moravia. By these dispositions, count Brown, who 
commanded in chief, thought he could effectually cover 
Bohemia, which was understood to be the first object of 
the enemy, and stop their progress, if they should attempt 
to advance. 

Having resolved to penetrate into that kingdom, Frede- 
ric was not diverted from his purpose by tins formidable 
force, or the strong })ositions it had taken. He ordered 
his army to assemble in four divisions : one under prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau, at Chemnitz ; another, under 
himself and Keith, at Lockwitz ; the third, under the prince 
of Bevern, at Zittan ; and the fourth in Silesia, under 
Schwerin. As each division w^as strong, he thought he 
might safi ly order a separate invasion of Bohemia, instruct- 
ing^^ the four bodies, liowever, to unite as soon after as pos- 
ej for mutual support, and form a complete junction in 
neighbourhood of Prague. 

The Prussian plan of operations being thus concerted, 
prince Maurice quitted his station in the beginning of 
April, and marched by Zwickau and Plawen toward Egra, 
as if he intended to attack the place, or at least to penetrate 
that way into Bohemia. And, witli a view of confirming 
d’Aremberg in this opinion, he commanded his light troops 
to make a feint upon the duke’s quarters at Wildsteiii. 
The Austrian general, taking the alarm, threw himself into 
Egra ; while Maurice returned to Averbacii, and marched 
with great celerity to Liiiay, where he joined the king of 
Prussia. ' 

Not thinking 4t'pija^ t » force the camp at Budin, 

which was veryf$ltr00ttg, his Prussian majesty passed the 
river Egra highet up, near Koschitz. H^re his light 

i> D 2 
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troops and van-guard met those of the duke cVAremberg, 
who was on his march to join count Brown. On seeing 
the Prussians, liowever, they fell back upon Welwarn; 
and Brown, finding that tlie enemy had passed the Egra, 
and were encamped on its left flank, judged it necessary to 
retire to Prague, 'rhither he was followed by Frederic, 
who took his station on the hill called Weissenberg, to the 
left of the Moldan-\ 

While these things were passing on the side of Saxony, 
where his Prussian majesty had spent the winter, and 
whence he still drew supplies, the prince of Bevern marched 
with his division to Beichcnberg. He there found count 
Konigseg, with twenty thousand men, encamped in a valley. 
Through tlie middle of that valley x^n the Neiss, rein- 
forced by many torrents from the iieig)d)ouring mountains, 
the sides of which wore covered with thick noods that were 
almost impassable. 'Fhe Austrian general, therefore, oc- 
cupied only the intermediate valley, extending his wings 
no farther than the foot of the mountains. 

The prince of Bevern, who, by pursidng this route, had 
put himself under the necessity of fighting, in order toj^ift 
marechal Schwerin, had now' no choice left but the i^[o(le 

April of giving battle. Taking advantage of the dis- 

21. position of the enemy (after an unsuccessful at- 
tack upon their cavalry, who, forming the centre, w^ere 
strongly supported by the infantry and artillery on the two 
wings), he ordered several batUdions to ascend the moun> 
tain on his right, and fall on the flank and rear of the 
Austrians posted in a wood at its foot. His commands 
were punctually executed, and attended with full effect. 
The Austrians abandoned tlie wood ; their cavalry, unable 
to repel a fresh assault, were forced to give way. The 
whole right wing of the Prussians now occupied the 
ground which the Austrians had quitted| and obliged count 
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Konigseg to retire toward Lie1|^nau. The prince marched 
to that place, but found the Austrians so advantageously 
posted, that he did not think it prudent to attack them ; 
more especially as he concluded that the advance of the 
army under Schwerin would force them to retire. It so 
happened. Having received intelligence of Schwerin's 
approach, Konigseg quitted his camp the next day, and 
marched with precipitation to Prague. 

Meanwhile Schwerin, informed of the action at Rcich- 
enberg, and the retreat of the Austrians, changed his route, 
and hoped still to be able to cut off Konigseg, before ffie 
could reach Prague. Although he failed in that attempt, 
he was so fortunate as to seise a copious magazine, whicli 
the enemy had formed at Juugbuntzlau. Being iifterward 
joined by the division of the prince of Bevern, lie pro- 
ceeded to Ibundeiss, passed the Elbe, and waited in his 
camp for instructions from his sovereign 

His Prussian majesty, who liaxl thrown a bridge over the 
* Moldau io‘ar Podbaba, passed that river in the night. 1^110 
next morning he formed a junction with Schwerin ; May 
and having reconnoitred the enemy, from one of the 6. 
highest hills on the other side of Brositz, he resolved to 
engage w’ithout delay. 

The Austrians, amounting to about eighty thousand 
men, were encamped with their left wing toward Prague, 
on the hill of Ziska, their right extending beyond Con- 
raditz. The mountiuns before their camp were so steep 
and craggy, that no cavalry or artillery could ascend them, 
and tlic deep valley at their foot was wdiolly occupied by 
hussars and Hungarian infantry. Yet the king, regardless 
of these difficuUies, was inclined to attack the enemy in 
front. But, through the persuasion of Schwerin, he 
changed his opinion, and permitted that able general to 
make the attack on their rJgl.*, where the ground falls 
gradually, and w'here the infantry could pnss over 
’4 liloyd, ubi sup. 
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some meadows, and the civalry and heavy artillery over 
dams 

The action began about eleven o’clock ; when the Prus- 
sian cavalry having passed the dams, the Austrian generals 
perceived that the king’s intention was to attack their right 
flank, and ordered all their cavalry thither from the left. 
These squadrons came with great celerity, and formed 
themselves with those on the right, in three lines. This 
movement was made with so much promptitude, that the 
prince of Schonaich, the Prussian lieutenant-general of 
horse (who had only sixty-five squadrons, against one hun- 
dred), afraid of being out-flanked, judged it necessary 
to attack the enemy instantly, without waiting for the ca- 
valry of the right wing, which the king had ordered to 
reinforce him. The charge was vigorous ; but the Prus- 
sians were twice re])iilscd. In the third attack, however, 
the Austrians were harassed by the bravery of twenty squa- 
drons of hussars, led by general Zeithen, and pushed with 
such violence upon the grenadiers, as to throw them into 
confusion^ 

Dunng^tliis shock of the cavalry, the Prussian grenadiers 
of the left wing, having passed the meadows, u^ere obliged, 
to advance through a very narrow road, in order to join 
the rest of the line. ' As soon as they appeared on the other 
side of the defile, they were saluted by a battery of twelve 
]>ounders, charged with airtridges, and forced to retire in 
tire greatest disorder. They were followed by two whole 
regiments ; and Schwerin’s second battalion began to give 
way, when the marcchal himself took the colours of his re- 
giment in his own hand, collected the broken troops, and 
boldly advanced against the enemy, exhorting the soldiers 
to follow him. He received a bullet in his breast, and in- 
stantly fell from liis horse, without the least sign of life. 
But his death did not pass unrevenged. 

Letter from count Schwerin, gencral-adjutaiU to tlic marcchal of that 
name, who was present at the consultations. 
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The king, observing tlmt tjie Austrian right wing, in 
the ardour of pursuit, liad advanced so far as to leave an 
opening between it and the left, gladly seised the oppor- 
tunity of occupying that vacant space. And il^hile he thus 
separated the enemy’s wings, he, by an additional stroke of 
generalship, ordered a body of troops to possess the ground 
where his own left had stood : so that when the Austrian 
4*ight was forced back by the courage of Schwerin, and the 
exertions of the officer who succeeded him. in the command, 
that body found itself surrounded, and fled in confusion 
toward Maleschitz, while the lelt, furiously attacked by 
the infantry under prince Henry, with fixed bayonets, was 
ol)lige<l to take refuge in Prague. The centre also was 
broken, after an obstinate dispute, and chased into tlie same 
city 

Sacli ^viis the famous battle of Prague, in which tlie 
valour and military skill of the Austrians and Prussians 
tWerc fully tiied, and which proved fatal to two of the 
greattjst generals in Phirope. For the gfillant Brown re- 
ceived a\\ouiui, which his cliagrin rendered mortal; though 
his pride is siipjxised to have been more hurt by being ob- 
^ligcd to command under prince Charles of Lorrain than by 
the ev ent of the day. On both sides the loss was very con- 
siderable. About three thousand Prussians were killed, 
and six thousand wounded, beside three hundred and ninety- 
seven officers, many of whom were of high rank. The loss 
of the Austrians, in killed, wounded, and taken, cannot rea- 
sonably be computed at less than twelve thousand, although 
tlieir accounts considertablj diminished that nuinber. 

But these were all the ijuuicdiate consequences of the 
victory. * The main body of the Austrian army, still very 
numerous, found shelter in Prague, under the prince of 
Lorrain ; and a strong corps, chiefly consisting of cavalry, 
joined inarechal Daun, who Jual recently arrived from Mo- 
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ravia, and encamped at Bohmisch-Brod, on hearing the 
disaster of the Austrians. The intrepid Frederic, however, 
elate with his good fortune, and thinking that every thing 
must submif to his victorious arms, invested Prague, with 
an army little superior to that confined within the walls ! 

It was certainly very extraordinary, that so great a ge- 
neral as the king of Prussia should think it possible to 
reduce an army of fifty thousand men, in so extensive a 
town as Prague,. with one scarcely more than equal in point 
of number. Hence arose the memorable remark of the 
duke de Belleisle, who had defended the same town, as 
we have seen, in 1742, with fifteen thousand men against 
the whole power of the house of Austria, and retired with 
honour and glory, when he found his provisions fail : “ I 
know Prague ; and if I were there with one half of the 
troops under the princ^ of Lorrain, I w'ould destroy the 
Prussian army.’’ 

But the supineness of the Austrians in some measure 
justified the king’s temerity. Tlicy suffered themselves to 
be shut up in Prague for six weeks, without making one 
vigorous effort for their enlargement ; although the Prus- 
sian army, beside forming a chain of posts extending many^ 
miles, was separated by the river Moldau into two parts, 
either of wdiich might have ’been cut off. Fifty thousand 
men, provided with arms and artillery, submitted to tliis 
inglorious restraint, and continued inactive till they began 
to feel the pressure of famine ; and the prince of Lorrain, 
seemed, at one time, disposed to capitulate. When count 
BA)wn, who was then confined to his bed, was consulted on 
that subject, he made the following spirited reply : ‘‘ Tell 
prince Charles, my advice is, that he should instantly march 
out, and attack marechal Keith 

The princ(;, however, did not choose to proceed to that 
extremity, so long as any hope of relief remained^ and 


V LJoycl, ubi bup. 
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Frederic, by a new and more extraordinary instance of 
self-confidence than any lie had yet exhibited, saved the 
Austrian army from the necessity of such a desperate effort, 
or the indelible disgrace of a surrender. Contemning the 
strength of the garrison, he had sent out several detach- 
ments to niise contributions, and to seise or destroy the 
magazines which the Austrians had formed in different parts 
of Bohemia. Elate with the success of these detachments, 
and fearing that Daun, whose army nearly amounted to 
forty thousand men, might not only disturb his operations, 
but give prince Charles, by some manceuvre, an oppor- 
tunity of escape, he dispatched the prince of Bevern, with 
twenty-five thousand men, to drive him farther tack. 

As the Prussians advanced, Daun prudently retired, 
successively to Kolin, Kiittenberg, and Haber. But no 
sooner had he received all the reinforcements he expected, 
thiiii he attempted to bring the prince of Bevern to 
action; and even, by rapid marches, to cut off his com- 
munication with the army before Prague. Informed of 
the enemy’s motions, the king quitted his camp, with ten 
battalions and twenty squadrons, and, marching toward 
'IColin, formed a junction with the prince. He found the 
Austrian army drawn up in two lines ; the infantry, con- 
trary to the common disposition, on the wings, and the 
Uavalry in the centre. The right wing was posted on a 
hill, extending toward Kuttenberg and Kolin ; the left on 
a more lofty hill, situate toward Zasmuck. At the bottom 
of these two hills, and in the intervening space, which was 
covered by a chain of fish ponds and morasses, Daun §ad 
extended two lines of horse, and kept a third in reserve ; 
for, as he knew that the Prussians stronger in ca- 

valry than in infantry, the king having with him ninety 
squadrons, and only twenty-eight battalions, he supposed 
they would make their gieat;'st effort against the centre 
of the Auitrian army, with a view of dividing it. But 
when he perceived the king’s intention of assaulting the 
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right flank, he ordered his body of reserve to march to 
the right wing, and cover the flank. And he afterward 
directed his second line to march also thither, close up to 
the reserve. 

Ilis Prussian majesty, having reconnoitred the position 
Ju?ie of the Austrians, resolved to attack them, not- 
18. withstanding the strength of their post and their 
superiority in point of number. The grand attack, con- 
ducted by prince Ferdinand of Rninswick, and supported 
by a powerful artillery, was pushed with extraordinary fury 
upon the Austrian right wing, which was at lirst thro^vii 
into disorder, but quickly recovered itself^ and afterw^ard 
behaved with great firmness and gallantry. This conflict 
lasted about an hour and a half. Then the fire of the 
Prussian infantry began to slacken ; and they were obliged 
to retire, that they might draw breath. They soon re- 
newed the combat; but were again compelled to yield to 
superior strength. Seven times did they return to the 
charge, from two till half past six o’clock. About that 
time, the lust and most violent effort was made by the king 
in person, at the head of his cavalry. It was continued 
till after seven ; when the IVussians, sinking under 1)111117 
bers and tlie disadvantage of ground, in w hicli their cavalry 
could , not properly act, were constrained to relinquish the 
contest. But they remained on the field till nine, aiu} 
retired without being pursued. On both sides the slaugh- 
ter was great, and nearly equal : about sixteen thou- 
sand men were killed or wounded. In consequence of the 
los# of this memorable battle the king was obliged to 
raise the siege of league, and even to evacuate Bohemia* 

For the pariicular^lpthe battle of Kolin, and most of the other great acti^ 
between the Austrians and Prussians, the author is indebted to the lute mi^r- 
general Lloyd, whose excellent, but unfinished, Campaigns, niu.st make his death 
sincerely lamented by all military men. Where this prime authority fails, repnitsc 
has been had to tlie accounts of tiie different actions published by the of 

Berlin and Vieniju, a-s well as to those transmitted to the court of Versailles by 
FrenJi officers in the Austrian service, which seem in general mofe accurate and 
immQStial. and form a kind of standard for judging of the (wo former. 

Y" ' 
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General Lloyd’s reflections on that siege, and on the 
battle of Kolin, are too interesting to be here omitted. He 
observes that the siege of Prague, with so great an army in 
it, was an imprudent and dangerous measure, more espe- 
cially as the king of Prussia was then in circumstances 
which required some decisive stroke, and that as soon as 
possible ; that Prague covered no essential pass into the 
country which he wished to reduce, and contained no con- 
siderable magazine, neitlier was it necessary for the king 
to form one there, because the country itself furnished 
abundantly all kinds of subsistence ; that if, instead of be- 
sieging this town, he had sent tw’^enty thousand men, the 
morning after his victory, in pursuit of the Austrian right 
wing, w’hich had fled to Beiieschau, and inarched with the 
main body of his army to Boliinisch-Brod against the 
forces of Daun, it is more than probable he miglit have 
destroyed both ; that they certainly could not have retired 
without losing their artillery and baggage, and must have 
fallen back with the utmost expedition on the Danube; 
that prince Charles of Lor’ain must likewise have marched 
to the Danube, to join the remainder of the Austrian 
army, being unable, situated as lie then was, to undertake 
any thing of liimself ; that this would have given the king 
all tlic time necessary to reduce Olmutz, and even league 
itself, which must have been left to a common garrison; 
but that, allured by the uncertain and vain, though flat- 
tering, hope of making fifty thousand men j)risoners, he 
lost sight of Daim and the Austrian right wing, and missed 
an opportunity of giving ^tome decisive blow; that wllln. 
informed of the enemy's approach, he had still time to re- 
pair the fault he had committed, — he might and ought to 
have raised the siege of Prague, and have marched wdth his 
whole force against Daun and, if he had succeeded, it is 
highly probable tbathe might have routed prince Cliarles, 
before he could have reached fhe Danube 


iiloyd, vol. i. 
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In regard to the battle of Kolin itself, this ingenious au- 
thor judiciously remarks, that, as liis Prussian majesty was 
in proportion much stronger in cavalry tlian infantry, he 
ought to have chosen the most convenient ground on the 
enemy’s front for tliat species of troops ; and that, as he 
had given them an opportunity, by making his dispositions 
in open day, to reinforce their right and its flank, whither 
they had brought two-thirds of their army, he ought to 
have refused both his wings, and have made an effort with 
his cavalry, sustained by his infiintry and artillery, on the 
enemy’s centre, where they had only cavalry, and there- 
fore most probably w'ould have been forced to give way : 
whereas, by persisting to attack their right, he could bring 
only his infantry into action, the ground being very im- 
proper for cavalry, as well on account of the ravines and 
woods, as of the villages before the enemy’s front ; that, 
having resolved to attack the Austrian right wing, the king 
should have brought thither all his infantry, leaving only 
a line of horse on his right, which would have been suf- 
ficient, as tlie enemy’s left could not quit its advanta- 
geous position, and descend into tlie plain ; that tins would 
have enabled him to sustain properly bis van-guard, which 
was left exposed ; to have taken tlie enemy in flank, and 
to have gained the battle. In a word, it appears from 
these reflections, that the king erred, in forming an attack 
wliere he could not conveniently combine the different 
species of arms ; whereas the enemy liad botJi infantry 
and cavalry, with a great artillery, to susbiin the points 
atllft;ked ; in letting his van-guard advance so far, that it 
could not be supported by the line ; and in attacking with 
too small a number of infantry, considering the nature of 
the ground. To these errors the loss of the battle may 
be attributed. 

Nor were the arms of his Prussian majesty, or those of 
his allies, more fortunate in other quarters. No sOoner 
did^e Russians, who had hovered long on the frontiers, 
et}M!^§hc kingdom of Prussia, than general Lehwald was 
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ordered to oppose the intruders. He accordiii|’ly assem- 
bled about thirty thousand men, and took post at Iiister- 
burgh, to observe the motions of the enemy. Meanwhile 
general Fermor, with one division of the Russian army, 
assisted by a fleet from Revel, carrying nine thousand sol- 
diers, invested Memel; and, after a short siege, reduced 
that town, wliich was of great consequence to the Russians, 
as they could make it a military station, and a magazine of 
provisions and stores, that might be constantly supplied by 
means of their navy. 

The whole Russian army, consisting of sixty-two thou- 
sand foot and nineteen thousand horse, besides Tartars, 
Calmucks, and Cossacks, now advanced toward the Pregel, 
under the command of Apraxiii. Lchwald, on the approach 
of the enemy, retired to W ehlau, where he continued until 
he received positive orders to hazard a battle. Having re- 
connoitred the position of the Russians, who were encamped 
at Gros-Jagersdorft', near Norkitten, he attacked them with 
great firy. Though in a manner surprised, they jiug\ 
received the shock with firmness ; and, after a 30. 
warm conflict of three hours, he was forced to retreat, 
^though his loss was not very great. 

Unacquainted with the valour and discipline of the Rus- 
sian infantry, since found to be the best in Europe, Leh- 
wald deprived himself of the power of making a vigorous 
or successful effort in any one point, by extending his 
little army in a line opposed to that of the enemy, which 
he in vain endeavoured to break, as they had every where, 
through this mistaken disposition, a much greater nuiffber 
of men in action than he could present In vain did he 
attempt to divide their army, and take them in flank, by 
penetrating through some openings. They received the 
Prussians on tlie point of the bayonet, and forced them to 
give way. He drew off his troops, however, in good order, 
and re-occupied his former cainp at Wehlau*''. 

Lloyd, vol. i. p» 145. 
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While the Russians, now victorious, were raveling 
Frederic’s dominions on one side of Germany, the French 
were stripping him of his possessions on the other, and 
laying the electorate of Hanover under contribution. 
After the duke of Cumberland had passed the Weser, he 
continued to retreat before marechal d*Estrees, until he 
reached the village of Hastenbeck. Having chosen an 
advantageous post, he there attempted to make a stand, 
on the 26th of July; but being worsted, after a spirited 
resistance, he was obJiged to quit his station. Instead, 
however, of marcliing immediately after the action, as 
prudence seemed to dictate, toward Wolfenbuttel, Hal- 
berstadt, or Magdeburg, where he might have formed a 
junction with tlie Prussian forces, he retired to Hoya, 
under pretence of covering Bremen and Verden, though 
in reality, in order to keep up a communication with Stade, 
whither had been removed the archives, and most valuable 
effects of Hanover. 

In the mean time that electorate, abandoned to the 
enemy, was laid under contribution. And the <luke d.e< 
liichelieu, the celebrated conqueror of Minorca, havinj^ 
succeeded to the chief command of the French army, soon 
saw himself master of Bremen and \'erdeii, ami obliged the 
duke of Cumberland to take refuge under the cannon of 
Stade. There, eiicain})ed between the Weser and the Elbe, 
it was supposed that his royal highness would be able to 
maintain his ground till tlie close of the campaign, as the 
season was already far in the decline. But the enemy having 
talftn effectual measures for cutting off his communication 
with the Elbe, he was under the necessity of signing the 

SejpL singular convention of Closter-sevon ; by which 

8. thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians, Hessians, and 
other Germans, were distributed into different quarters of 
cantonment without being disarmed^', or considered as 

The court; of France afterward insisted on the disarming of the troops^ though 
the convention had observed a jrrofouttd silence otxtliai head. It only stipulated, that 
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prisoners of war. The French were left, till tlie dejini-^ 
five reconciliation of the two sovereigns in full posses- 
sion of the countries ihey had conquered, though under 
the express condition of abstaining from future violence, 
liostilities being immediately to cease on both sides. 

Haviiig thus subdued the German dominions of his 
Britannic majesty, the French could act with greater vigour 
against tlic king of Prussia. The duke de Richelieu accord- 
ingly made his way into Halberstadt and the Old Marche 
of Brandonburgh ; exacting contributions, and wantonly 
plundering the towns. The troops of tlie empire, under 


on the cessation of liostilities, the auxiliary troops should be sent home, and that 
such part of the Hanoverian army as the duke of Cumberland could not place in the 
city of Stade should take quarters in the country beyond the Elbe, and not be re- 
cruited. (Sec the Articks of the Convention itself and the Vindication, of the Kin^' 
of Enf^Javtrs conduct as Elector of Ifanovcr, published by authority.) Notwith- 
standing the notoriety of this fact, two contemporary authors have aflimicd, that, 
in consequence of the convention of (lloster-seven, “ thirty-eight thousand Hano- 
verians laid down their arms !” Contin. Hist. Eng. vol. ii. — Annual Beg, 1758. 

3* This indclinite mode of expression gave rise to one of the most intricate dis- 
putes that ev r employed the pens of political writers ; and, as self-interest dictated 
. the arguments on both sides of the question, much ingenuity and force of reasoning 
were displayed. The F rcnch with great plausibility maintained, that no other mean- 
ing could reasonably be affixed to the w'ords of the convention (which however they 
attempted to mend by certain Jesuitical explications) than that wliich was natural 
and obvious ; that the suspension of arms was to continue, and they were conse- 
quently to remain in possessivUi of their conquests, till a general pacification. (^Pa- 
rallel of the Conduct of the King of Erance rciih that of the King of England.) 
The English ministry, on the other hand, affirmed, that the suspension of arms 
was a mere military regulation, which was to continue in force only till the issue 
of a negotiation then depending (begun by his Britannic majesty, in quality 
of elector of Hanover), and the expected dcclarntioii of the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles relative to such negotiation ; tliat this was the reason why it was 
not tliought necessary to state a pit else time for the duration of the aniiiltice. 
The agreement was drawn up, they said, y the generals of the two armies, who 
agreed that it should be of force without tlie ratification of the* two courts; a thing 
impossible, if it be supposed that the Oeriiian dominioiic of the king of Qrcat- 
Britain were to be delivered up into the hands of foreigners till a general peace, 
of which there was not the least prospect. “ But it is evidem*” added they, ” tliat 
France herself did not understand the hands of the Hanoverians to be tied up 
till a general peace, by the suspension of rms concluded at Closter seven, from 
her insisting on Jiaving that stipulatcii, as an express condition, in her artful 
scheme of explication, proposerl by the count dc Lynar, the Danish minister.’* 
Vindication of *he King of England"* s Conduct as Elector of Htwover. 
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the prince of Hildburghaiisen, reinforced by the French 
under Soubise, were on full march to enter Saxony. 
Twenty thousand Swedes, commanded by general Ungern 
Stornberg, had already entered Prussian Pomerania, under 
pretence of guarantying the treaty of Westphalia ; and 
having taken the towns of Demin and Anclam, and reduced 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin, they laid the whole 
country under contribution, without meeting with the 
smallest resistance, as the garrison of Stetin, consisting of 
ten thousand men, could not leave that im})ortant fortress, 
in order to check their progress. The kingdom of Prussia 
was still a prey to the barbarities of the Russians. One 
Austrian army had entered Silesia, and formed the siege of 
Sclnveidnitz ; w hile another, penetrating through Lusatia, 
passed the Prussian armies, Jind suddenly presenting itself 
before Berlin, laid that capital under contribution. The 
ruin of his Prussian majesty seemed inevitable. 

This illustrious prince, driven out of Bohemia, was sur-f^; 
rounded by powerful armies; and, in consequence of the 
convention of Closter-seven, he seemed to be deserted by ' 
the only ally on whom he could place any dependence. In 
what imrnner he extricated himself out of these difficulties, 
and w'hat line of policy was pursued, in such delicate cir- 
cumstances, by his Britannic majesty, w^e shall soon have 
occasion to sec. 
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LETTER XXXIIL 

A Survey of the State of FAirope, and History of the general 
TVa?', continued from the Convention of Closter^seveUy to 
the Battle qfMmdeiiy in 17.59. 

The affairs of England, where tumult, clamour, and dis- 
content had long prevailed, were still in disorder, when in- 
telligence arrived of tlie humiliating convention of Closter- 
seven, which overwhelmed J;he court with shame and con- 
fusion. Pitt and Legge, the two popular ministers, Jime 
had been restored to their respective offices, in 29. 
compliance with the general wish of the nation expressed in 
many warm addresses to the throne. Rut they had not yet 
had time to plan any regular system of measures ; and their 
first enterprise miscarried, to the no small mortification of 
their friends, and the severe disappointment, sorrow, and 
surprise of the whole kingdom. 

This was an exjiedition to the coast of France, projected 
with a view of raising* the spirits of the people by an ap- 
pearance of vigour, and the credit of the British arms, so 
sunk in the eyes of all Europe, by some great blow; and 
of inducing the French monarch to withdraw part of his 
troojis from Germany, for the defence of his own dominions, 
instead of prosecuting foreign conquests. Its ultimate pur- 
pose was the relief of the electorate of Hanowr, and its 
immediate object was the de ? ruction of the French shipping 
and naval stores at Rochefort. The destination of the 
armament, however, was kept a profound S‘^cret. But the 
liighest expectations of success were formed from the mag- 
nitude of the preparations, and the confidence which the 
public had in the abilities of Mr. Pitt, by whom the enter- 
prise wa^ said to have , been pLumed. 

These expectatioi^,>ht>'vtwcr, began in some measure to 
abate, in conoequenfce^^of unforeseen delays, before the sail- 
VOl. IV. >> E E 
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ing of the fleet. At length, on the ill-omened day that the 

Sept, duke of Cumberland signed the convention of 
8. Closter-seven, the formidable armament put to 
sea. It consisted of eighteen ships of the line, under sir 
Edward Hawke, beside frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketclies, 
and a number of transports, carrying ten regiments of land 
forces, commanded by sir John Mordaunt. The hopes of 
the people were now revived : their petitions to Heaven 
were fervent; and imagination, warmed by vows and wishes, 
fondly looked forward to some important conquest. What 
then was the astonishment of the nation, when this very 
expensive armament, after beating oft* tlie coast of France 
for three weeks, and filling the inhabitants of the sea-ports 
with terror, returned to England without having taken even 
a fishing town ! — witlmut liaving attempted or efteeted any 
thing, except destroying some balf-linislied forrifieations on 
the isle of Aix, situated at the mouth of the river Charente, 
which leads up to Rochefort. 

Language cannot paint the expressions of disappoint- 
ment that appeared in every countenance. Every heart 
seemed to feel the national disgrace, and every eye to 
lighten witli iiidigiiatioii at the conduct of those who were 
employed in tlie expedition. The oftieers endeavoured to 
throw the blame of their miscarriage on the ministry, fot> 
having planned an impracticable enterprise. The ministers^ 
.supported by the voice ot the people, retorted tlie cliarge, 
by accusing the oftieers of cowardice or incapacity. A 
court of inquiry, apjioirited by bisinajesty, slightly censured 
the conduct of sir John Mordaunt; while a court-martial, 
composed of officers of reputation, acquitted him of the 
charge of disobeying his instructions. The public opinion 
remained the same. 

In the course of this trial and inquest it appeared^ that 
the ministry had reason to believe, on good infi^rii^tioi], 
that an attempt upon Rochefort would be very^priictica- 
ble. Nor was there any thing offered to pro^e* the im- 
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practicability of such an attempt, if it had been made 
when the fleet first arrived before that port. But it was 
j^roved, to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind, 
and to the severe regret of all lovers of their king* and 
country, of every man who had any pride in the military 
glory of England, that the time which ought to have been 
employed in action was spent iu consultations and coun- 
cils of war, and the proposed descent relinquished with- 
out any sufficient cause *. In a word, the principal offi- 
cers, admiral Hawke excepted, seemed desirous of avoid- 
ing a disembarkation. And their frequent consultations, 
notwithstanding the ardour of the troops, who were im- 
patient to retrieve the honour of their country, seemed to 
have been more intended to frame a concerted apology for 
not making a descent than to plan any scheme of attack or 
hostility. 

While the people of Groat-Britain wore mourning over 
this shameful iniscarriagc, winch, joined to the accumu- 
lating mish'rtunes of the king of Prussia, and the mortify- 
ing convention of Closter-scven, cxliibited a most melan- 
choly picture of their affairs in Europe, those in America 
did not afford a more flattering prospect. Although a con- 
siderable reinforcement had been sent thither, with a great 
supply of warlike stores, the third campaign served only to 
swell the triumphs of the enemy. 

The attack upon Crown Point, ^o long meditated, was 
laid aside for an expedition against Louisbourg. Tlie earl 
of Loudon accordingly left New York in July, with a body 
of six thousand men, and sailed fi r Halifax : where he was 
joined by admiral Holbouriie with a considerable fleet, and 
about five thousand soldiers. But when the fleet and army 
were almost ready to proceed for Cape Breton, information 
was brought to Halifax, that the Brest fleet, consisting of 
seventeen ships of the line, beside frigates, with a reinforce- 

j. ■ 

■ ' - ^ 

1 Sefi the ^>rinied flvid/nre in the publications of the 
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ment of troops, and an abundant supply of ammunition and 
provisions, had arrived at Louisbourg. This intelligence 
immediately suspended the preparations, and damped the 
ardour of the British officers. Councils of war were holden 
one after another ; and the result of the whole was, that, as 
the place which Jiad been the object of their armament was 
so amply reinforced, the French fleet rather superior to 
the English, and the season of the year so far advanced, it 
was advisable* to defer the enterprise to a more favourable 
conjuncture. 

Thus terminated the projected expedition against I^ouis- 
bourg, like that against llochefort, in a manner inglorious 
to the British arms, and disgraceful to the spirit of the 
British officers. But those were not the worst consequences 
that attendechit. 

Since the reduction of Oswego, the French had re- 
mained masters of the great hakes : nor could tl»e British 
forces prevent their collecting the Indians from all parts, 
and seducing or compelling them to act in tlieir favour. 
The country of the Five Nations, the only body of Indians 
who preserved even the shadow of friendship to England, 
was abandoned to the mercy of the barbarous enemy. 
The British ports at the great carrying-place were demo- 
lished, and Wood Creek was industriously shut up. In^' 
consequence of these unfortunate circumstances, all com- 
munication was cut off with our Indian allies ; and wliat 
was still worse, the whole Finglish frontier was exposed, 
with scarcely a shadow of protection, to the irnqitions of 
the French and their desolating savages. Tlie fine settle- 
ments on the Mohawk river, as well as on the ground called 
the German flats, were destroyed. 

Elate with these advantages, the French were ambitious 
of distinguishing the campaign by some important bl6w* 
And no sooner did the marquis de Montcalm learn that 
Lord Loudon, with the main body of the Eng^jjjih forces, 
had left New York, than he determined to liy si^g© ^ 
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Fort William-Henry. This fort had been built on the 

southern side of Lake George, to cover the frontier of 

the British settlements, as well as to command the lake. 
* 

The fortifications were good, and the place was defended 
by about two thousand five hundred men, under colonel 
Monro. Nor were those its only security. Four thousand 
five hundred men, commanded by general Webb, were 
posted at no great distance, and a much greater force might 
have been assembled. 'Fhe French troops, collected from 
Crown Point, Ticoiideroga, and the adjacent forts, together 
with a party of Indians and Canadians, are said to have 
lamounted to nine tlionsand men. With these, and a good 
’train of artillery, Montcalm advanced against the object of 
his enterprise, while Webb belield his approaches with an 
indiifevence bordering on infatiiiitlon, or intimately allied 
to baseness. In a word, the besiegers, meeting with no 
obstruction from the quarter whence they dreaded it most, 
obhged tlic fort to surrender. Uliey allowed the garrison, 
the articles of capitidatiou, to march out with the 
flours of war. But the Indians pillaged the soldiers 
as soon as they left the place, and fiercely attacked the 
savages in the English service, dragging them out of their 
ranks, scalping them, and exercising every species of cruelty 
known among the natives of North- America®. And what 
is yet more extraordinary, and what it is to be hoped pos- 
terity will not credit, two thousand Britons, witli arms in 
their hands, and in danger every moment of becoming the 
Victims of such violence, ren iined tame spectators of these 
barbarities, or souglit safety only in flight ! 

The marquis de Montcalm, liowcver, vi lio wtis not de- 
stitute of a generous spirit, was able at length to quell the 
fury of the savages, and treated the suft'erers with humanity. 
Yet from his summons to colonel Monro# when he began 

« Tlicse barbarities arc strongly delineated in many letters from the officers, 
written after their urrival nt New York. 
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the siege, we may infer, tlaat he meant, in case of resistance, 
to strike terror into the British troops by a new display of 
Indian cruelty. “ I am still able,” says he, to restrain 
the savages^ and to oblige them to observe a capitulation^ as 
none of them have been killed ; but this control will not be 
ill my power in other circumstances^, 

When intelligence of these new losses and disgraces 
arrived in England, the people, already sufficiently mor- 
tified, sunk into a general despondency. And some moral 
and political writers, who pretended to foretel the ruin (»f 
the nation, and ascribed its misfortunes to a total corrnjition 
of manners and principles, and an extinction of martial 
spirit, obtained geiit'ral credit^. But the more zealous 
friends of tlie new administration, in conjunction with tluf 
younger offi^rs of the army and navy, warmly vindicated 
the national character, and seemed to long for an opjxirtunity 
of giving the lie to the %'isionary prognostics of splenetic 
theory and querulous melancholy. In the mean time 
public opinion, ever fluctuating, and wholly govenied.iby 
events, took a less gloomy direction. The first ray of lioj^' 
came from the East. 

When admiral \\"atsoii returned to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, after reducing tlie fortress of (ilioriali, he was 
informed of the loss of C Vdcutta, and of all the horrid 
circumstances with which it had been attended. Eager 
for revenge, he took on board Mr. Clive, now advanced ta 
the rank of colonel, with jmrt of the company’s troops at 
Madras, and saikul for the bay of Bengal. By a zealou^ 
co-operation of tlie sea and laud forces, the town and 
fort of Calcutta were recovered ; and Mr. Drake and the 


* {.etUfy ^Iontcalm, Aug. .'J, ir.i7» , * 

♦ Of writers the most (hstinguifilicd was Dr. Brown, whose Estimate ^ 
fanners and Principles of the Timesy abounding with awful pTediclinnfi was 
ht up and ''cad with incredible avidity, and seemed to be as much cdnVd^ in 

as if he had been divinely inspired. ' * 
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members of the council were again put in possession of the 
government. 

. Not content with this success, the British commanders 
also reduced the large town of Oiigli, where the soubahdar 
had established his principal magazines. Enraged at these 
losses, and dreading farther injury, Souraj-ud-Dowlah as- 
sembled a great army, and inavched toward Calcutta, that 
he might severely clijistise the audacity of the invaders, 
if not finally expel every Englishman from the province of 
Bengal. But he nict witli so warm a reception from colo- 
nel Clive, capUiin Coote, and other gallant officers, at the 
head of tlic company’s troops, reinforced with six hundred 
sailors from tlie fleet, tinit he was induced to sue for peace, 
and agree to such terms as the English commanders tliought 
proper to dictate. He engaged to restore all the factories, 
goods, and money, which had been seised t)y his orders; 
to reinstate? the company in all its privileges ; and allow the 
of the presidency over thirty-eight neighbouring 
w^ages, conformably to a disputed grant that had been ob- 
fctined from the Great Mogul \ 

Apprised of the new war betw een France and Great- 
Britaiii, and having nothing now' to fear from the humbled 
soubahdar, Clive and liis associates resolved to turn their 
arms against the Ereiich factories in Bengal. Their first 
object was the reduction of Cliaudernagore, the principal 
French settlement in the province, and a place of great 
strength, lii tlie expedition against this town and fort, 
Clive commanded seven I'undred Europeans, and sixteen 
hundred Sepo?/s, or soldiers of the country, habituated to 
the use of fire-arms. The squadron, consisting of tliree 
sail of the line and a sloop, was conducted by the admirals 
Watson and Pocock. The place was defended by six 
hundred Europeans, and three hundred Sepoys, who gal- 
lantly disputed every post, h ut the powerful cannonade 
from the ships, and from two batteries, mounted with 
s Ormt’i }lisL Indosl, book vii. — Iiond. Ca^i'ite^ Sept. 20, 
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twenty-four pounders, that assailed with a cross-fire the 
two bastions of the fort against which the men-of-war laid 
their broadsides, obliged the garrison to surrender, after a 
short but vigorous conflict. 

As conquest naturally expands the views of tlie con- 
queror, Clive, who was formed for vast undertakings, no 
sooner found himself in possession of Chandernagore, 
than he conceived the design of humbling still farther the 
soubahdar of Bengal, and of advancing to a yet greater 
height the interests of the company. And the conduct 
of that prince furnished him with many pretexts for renew- 
ing hostilities. 

Souraj-ud-Dowlali was backward in fulfilling the treaty 
he had lately concluded with the company. He attempted 
to evade the execution of its chief articles : ainl he had en- 
tered into secret intrigues with the Froich, to whom ho 
seemed disposed to afford j)rotection in return for support. 
The English colonel therefore resolved to compel- him to. 
perform las stipulations ; and in case of refusal, to chast^^ 
him for his breach of faith, and (wen to divest Iiiin of his 
authority- In the last resolution lie was confirmed (if it 
was not suggested) by a discovery of the disaffection of 
Jaffier, commander- in-cliief of the forces of the province, 
and of tlie intrigues of the soubahdar with the French officers 
in the Dekan. 

The measures employed by (’live, to accomplish this re- 
solution, do no less honour to Ids sagacity and address, as 
a politician, than to his vigour and skill as a commander. 
While he conducted an intricate and dangerous negotia- 
tion with .laffier by means of his agents, he counterfeited 
friendship so artfully, as not only to quiet the suspicions 
of the dospdlt, but to induce him to dissolve his army, 
which had been assembled at Plussy, a strong camp to the 
south his capital, before tlie taking of CluuHlprnagore, 
in coriseqiience of a report, that the English comnlander 
intended to attack Mourshed-abad. Why do you keep 
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your forces in the field,” said he insidiously, “ after so many 
marks of friendship and confidence? — They distress the 
merchants, and prevent us from renewing our tradq. The 
English cannot remain in Bengal without freedom of com- 
merce. Do not reduce us to the necessity of suspecting, 
that you mean to destroy us as soon as you have an oppor- 
tunity^.” 

To quiet these pretended fears, Souraj-ud-Dowlah re- 
called his army, though not without great anxiety. If,” 
cried he, with keen emotion, the colonel should deceive 
me !” — And the secret departure of the English agents 
from Moiirshed-abad soon convinced him that he was de- 
ceived. lie again assembled his army, and ordered it to 
^ re-occupy the camp of Plassy; after having made Jaffier, 
by the most solemn oaths upon the Koran, renew his obli- 
gations of fidelity and allegiance. 

The English commander, who liad hoped to take pos- 
session of that important post, was not a little disconcerted 
by'^this movement. The soubahdar had reached Plassy, 
twilve hours before, at the head of about fifty thousand 
foot and eighteen thousand horse. These forces were pro- 
tected by fifty pieces of cannon, planted in tJie openings 
between the columns, into which the Indian army was 
divided, and partly directed by forty Frenchmen. Clive, 
however, though surprised at the number, and at the for- 
midable array of the foe, resolved to give battle. lie accord- 
ingly drew up his little army, consisting of about one thou- 
sand Europeans, and two tl ousand Sepoys, under cover of 
eight field-pieces. The cannoiK.«le was brisk on both sides, 
from eight o’clock in the morning till noon ; when a heavy 
shower damaged the powder of the enemy, whose fire then 
began to flag. 

Nor was this the only circumstance in favour of the 
English army. Souraj-ud-Dowhili, who had hitherto re- 

* Orinc, ubi 8up, 
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mained in his tent beyond the reach of danger, and had 
been flattered every moment with assurances of victory, 
was no^ informed that the emir Mourdin, the only general 
on whose fidelity he could rely, ti’^as mortally wounded. 
Overwhelmed by so weighty a misfortune, he sent for 
JaflSer ; and throwing his turban on the ground, Jaffier 
exclaimed he, “ that turban you must defend.” The traitor 
bowed, and, putting his hand to his breast, promised his 
best services. But no sooner did he join his troops, than 
he sent a letter to colonel Clive, acquainting him with what 
had passed, and requesting him either instantly to push on 
to victory, or to storm the camp during the following night. 

The letter, however, was not delivered till the fortune 
of the day was decided; so that Clive was still in some 
degree of suspense with respect to the ultimate intentions of 
Jaflier. Meanwhile the soubahdar, understanding that his 
general continued inactive, suddenly ordered a retreat. 
Mounting a camel, soon after, he fled toward Moiirshed- 
abad, accompanied by two thousand horsemen. And ^he 
English army, having sunnouiited every difficulty, entered 
his camp about five in the afternoon, without any other 
obstruction 4han what was occasioned by baggage and 
stores: it being utterly abandoned I)y his troops, who fled 
on all sides in the utmost confusion 

Having at length received Jaffier’s letter, Clive pressed 
on with his victorious army to Dandporc, regardless of the 
rich plunder of the enemy’s camp. He arrived there in 
the evening; and the next morning he acknowledged the 
traitor as soubahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Jaffier 
now hastened with his troops to Mourshed-abad, whither 
he was followed by the English commander. From that 
city, Souraj-ud-Dowlah had made his escape in disguise, 
accompanied only by his favourite women, and by the* 
eunuch who governed his seraglio, having lost all confidence 
y Ornic, book vii. 
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in his soldier^, and in his officers both civil and military. 
He was taken, brought back to his capital, and put to death 
by order of tlyj son of Jaffier; an ambitious andcriipl youth, 
who was unwilling to leave any thing in the power of for- 
tune that violence could secure. Nor can his conduct be 
blamed on the maxims of Asiatic policy. His father^s 
sway, which otherwise might have been disputed, was in- 
stantly acknowledged over the three provinces. 

It now only remained for colonel Clive to compel Jaffier, 
whom he had seated on the miismid or throne, to fulfil 
the conditional engagements into which he had solemnly 
entered|ibefore tlie English army was put in motion for his 
support. After atteiniiting some evasions, by pleading the 
lowness of his predecessor’s treasury, he found it necessary 
to adhere to every stipulation. And a treaty to the follow- 
ing purport M^as read, and acknowledged to have been signed 
by him. 

I engage, that, as soon as I shall be established in the 
government of Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, I will maintain 
the treaty of peace concluded with the English by Souraj- 
ud-Dowlah ; that the enemies of the English shall be my 
eneinles, whether they be Indians or Europeans ; that all 
the effects and factories belonging to tlie French in Bengal, 
the paradise of nations, or in iiahar and Orissa, shall remain 
in the possession of the English; and I wdll never more 
allow the former to settle in any of the tliree provinces ; — 
that, in consideration of the losses sustained by the company 
from the capture and plunder of Calcutta, and the charges 
occasioned by maintaining forces to recover the factories, 
I will give one crorc of rupees,” equivalent to twelve hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling ; — and, for the 
eftects taken from the Englisli inhabitants of Calciittii, 1 
will give fifty lacks of rn.pces,” equivalent to six hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. He also agree<l 
to indemnify the Armenian, Gentoo, and other Asiatic in- 
habitants of Calcutta, and greatly to enlarge the territory 
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of die company. -In a word, the indemnificatioiiS and resti*^ 
ttttions, witJi a donation of fifty lacks of rupees to the Beet 
and army, exclusive of private gratuities, amounted to the 
enormous sum of two millions seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling. Near one third of that sum was 
immediately paid in coined silver^®. 

Before information arrived in England of this great revo- 
lution in the south of Asiaj so favourable to the interests of 
Great-Britain, a variety of events lind occurred in Europe, 
whicli contributed to revive the spirit of the English nation, 
and gave a more agreeable turn to the affairs of liis Britan- 
nic majesty and his allies. ♦ 

While tJie king of Prussia was occupied in observing the 
motions of the Austrians, and struggling to obtain a footing 
in Bohemia, the German and French troops, under the 
jmnces of Hildburghausen and Soubise, assumed the title 
of the Combined ylrmy^ whose immediate ol jcct it w^as to 
driv'e the Prussians out of vSaxony. The generals of this 
army accordingly resolved to march dow n the Sala (sup- 
posing they had nothing to apprehend from his Prussian 
majesty), and begin their operations with tlie sie^e of 
Leipsie. This enterprise they chose, in preference to any 
other, because they would there be at band to receive suc- 
cours from Richelieu’s army, now entirely at liberty, in 
consequence of the convention of Closter-seven ; and also 
because, in case of success, they could take up their winter 
quarters in that part of Saxony, and afterward proceed, in 
full force, to the entire conquest of the country, as well as 
to that of Magdeburg and Brandenburg. But their scliemes 
were disconcerted by the vigilance and activity of the enter- 
prising Frederic. * 

Aware of the necessity of opposing the progress of the 
French and Imperialists, or of humbling himself at tlie 
feet of his enemies, that prince pursued a line of conduct 


^ Onne, ubi sup. — liund. Cau'ffc, rcb. 11. 
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worthy of a hero and a commander. Leaving forty batta* 
lions and seventy squadrons under the prince of Bevern, 
to defend Silesia, he marched to Dresden; quickly as- 
sembled a new army, and proceeded to the Sala. The 
enemy, on his approach, retired to Eisenach. He fol- 
lowed, with an intention^ of giving battle ; but found his 
adversaries too advantageously posted to render an attack 
advisable ; and, as they seemed studiously to decline an 
action, lie fell back on the Sala, the better to subsist his 
troops. Various movements were afterwards made by both 
armies. And the associated generals, having received a 
reinforcement under the duke de Broglio, during- the ab- 
sence of his Prussian majesty, who had been obliged to 
march to the relief of his capital, resumed their resolution 
of penetrating into Saxony. They accordingly marched 
to Weissenfels, and sent the count dc Mailly to summon 
Leipsic. 

Mareehal Keitli, who had thrown himself into that town 
with six thousand men, treated the summons with con- 
tempt. And before the enemy could form the siege, he 
was happily joined by the king, who now resolved to give 
battle to the combined army, with less than half its number. 
With this view he passed the Sala at Weissenfels, Mers- 
bupg,* and Halle (the enemy having repassed that ri\er 
on - his approach), and assembled his troops near the 
village of Bos bach. The combined forces were encamped 
in the neighbourhood ; and Frederic, having examined 
their position, advanced to attack them; but finding that 
they had changed their station, he desisted from the at- 
tempt. The hostile generals, considering his caution as 
the effect of fear, and elate with their superiority of num- 
ber, put their troops in motion to bring him to an engage- 
ment, their cavalry being in front, and their infantry in the 
rear. 

The king, perceiving that their purpose was to JVov. 
attack his left flank, ordered the main body of 5. 
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Uis army to march in that direction, behind the heights of 
Reicherfcswerben. These concealed his motions ; and far- 
ther to deceive the enemy, he left bis camp standing, as 
if he had been in the most perfect, and even infatuated 
security. Confident of victory, the French and Imperialists 
advanced with such precipitation, that their ranks were 
thrown into some disorder in tlieir march ; and being at- 
tacked before they were completely prepared for action, 
they were routed by the Prussian liorsc. Their cavalry 
attempted to rally behind the village of BusendorfF; but 
the Prussians pursued their advantage with an ardour which 
commanded success. 

Meanwhile the generals of the combined army endea- 
voured to form their iiifaiitr}'^, though with little effect ; for 
the Prussian foot, supported by the cavalry and artillery, 
prevailed over all opposition. Soubisc had ordered the 
body of reserve, consisting of live rcgimojits of cavalry, to 
advance and sustaiji the infantry ; but tlicse fresh regiments 
were soon broken, and driven off tlie field ; and a comj>lete 
victory remained to his Prussian majesty, who did not lose 
above five hundred men ; whereas the loss of the enemy 
nearly amounted to nine thousand, incliuling killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. Among the last were eleven generals, 
and three hundred officers of inferior rank'*. 

.With the battle of Rosbach ended the campaign* in 
Saxony, the coiiibinod army being no longer fit for action. 
But there was yet no rest for the victorious Frederic. A 
great army of Austrians and Iliiiigarians, under prince 
Charles of Lorrain, assisted by mareclial Dauri and general 
Nadasti, had entered Silesia, in spite of all the efforts of the 
prince of Bevern, and threatened an entire conquest of 
that fine province, which had been tJic cause of so much 
bloodshed. Their first enterprise was the siege of Schweid- 
nitz ; a rich, populous, and strong town, situated in a plain 


9 Lloyd, vol. i. p. 97» 
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jaear the moimtsdbs which separate Silesia from Bohemia, 
and garrisoned with six thousand men. 

The siege of this important place was committed to Na- 
dasti, who invested it on the 26th of October. Meanwhile 
the prince of Bevern lay encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Breslau, for the protection of that capital ; while the 
prince of Lorrain took post at no great distance to watch 
his motions, and prevent his marching to the relief of 
Schweidnitz. Nadasti, being considerably reinforced during 
the siege, conducted his operations with so much vigour, 
that, three redoubts being carried at once by as- Nov. 
sault, the place was taken, audits defenders were 11. 
made prisoners of war, after the trenches had been open 
only sixteen days. 

Prince Charles, having thus secured a communication 
with Bohemia, by acquiring the command of the defiles, 
and also a place w'oll stored with provisions, into which he 
might retire in case of disaster, was encouraged to attack 
the prince of Bevern in his camp, as soon as he w’as re- 
joined by Nadasti. The cannonading began at Nov. 
nine iu the morning, and w^as continued with 22. 
great^ry till noon, when the Prussian entrenchments were 
assailed in every quarter. 'Pwice were the Austrians re- 
pulsecl^with great slaughter ; but their third attack was iv- 
reoistible. The Prussians w ere driven from most of their 
redoubts ; and the prince of Bevern, taking advantage of 
the friendly approach of night, which alone prevented his 
entrenchments from being entirely forced, abandoned his 
lines, and retired behind the Oder. Nor was this his only 
misfortune. Going to reconnoitre the victorious enemy, two 
days after the battle, he w as taken by a party of Croats, 
and Breslau surrendered to the Austrians 

In this desperate situati».»n were the affairs of his Prussian 
majesty, notwithstanding his success at Rosbach. At that 
time anxious for the safety of Silesia, the great bone of 
•0 Lloyd, vol. i. 
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contention, lie advanced to Parchwitz ori^Ke Oder, wher^ 
he was joined by the remains of the forces lately com- 
manded by the prince of Bevern ; the whole forming a 
gallant army of thirty-six thousand men, determined to 
conquer or die with their leader. 

The Austrians, thinking the campaign finished, were 
preparing to go into winter quarters when they heard of 
the approach of the warlike monarch. It rather surprised 
than alarmed them. Prince Charles and Dauii immediately 
resolved to give liim battle. Having left a strong garrison 
in Breslau, tliey passed the river at Scliweidiiitz, at the 
liead of eighty thousand men, and were advancing toward 
Dec, Glogau, with the fullest assurance of victory, when 
5, they were met by tlie Prussians at Leuthen, near 
Lissa. There a general engagement took place. 

'Fhe Austrians and their associates were drawn up in 
a plain, behind several little hills, which were all covered 
with heavy cannon ; and their left was farther secured by a 
mountain and a wood, also planted with artillery. The 
village of Nyperii on the riglit wing, and that of Leutlien 
on tJie left, w^ere likewise fortified, and filled with i^tantry. 
But the prince and Daun made less use than might have 
been expected of so advantageous a position. Deceived by 
the rapid motions of the king of Prussia toward their right, 
against which he made violent demonstrations, they drew 
their chief strength thither ; wdiilst he, concealed by some 
lieights wdiich they had neglected to occupy, brought Ins 
whole force, by a sidjlime stroke of generalship, to bear 
upon their left, against wdiich he had meditated his real at- 
tack Daun, who commanded in person on the right of 
the Austrians, instead of attacking * the thin left wing of 

** IJoyd, vol. i. 

The d^'seription of this battle is drawn from a diligent comparison of the 
Piiissian and Austrian accounts, published by authority ; yet the author of the 
historical article in the Annual Register for 17511 (said to be the late Dr. Comp* 
bell), and other English writers in blind submission to bis authority, represent 
the real aitark as having been made on the Austrian right wing. 
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the Prussians, which he might certainly have broken, and 
thus have divided the king's attention, as well as his force, 
ordered the right and centre to sustain the left wing, 
already in confusion, and retiring so fast as to throw the 
fresh troops into disorder ; whilst the victorious enemy, ad- 
vancing in order of battle, prevented them from forming. 
The left wing therefore excepted, the whole Austrian army 
was routed, one battalion after another. 

Other circumstances contributed to the success of his 
Prussian majesty. Tlie auxiliary troops, consisting of new 
levies from Bavaria and Wirtemberg, being injudiciously 
placed on the most exposed part of the Austrian left wing, 
were^ soon broken by the Prussian infantry. And the^ 
sagacious Frederic, whose superior genius enabled him to 
take advantage of the enemy’s errors, and defeat their best 
conducted schemes, having foreseen that Nadasti, with the 
body of reserve, would advance and attack the cavalry of 
his right wing, had wisely placed four battalions behind 
them ; so that when this commander attempted to take the 
Prussians in flank, and had thrown some regiments of liorse 
into confusion, the fire of the four cQiicealed battalions 
obliged him to retire in disorder. 

^Iie Austrians, however, made a vigorous stand at the 
pd^t of Leuthen, which was defended by the flower of their 
army. Rut after a fierce combat, when the Prussian in- 
fantry had been three times repelled in spite of their most 
strenuous efforts, the village was abandoned; and the vic- 
torious king pursued the enemy as far as Lissa. 

The action lasted from one till four in the afternoon, 
when the Austrians were defeated in all quarters ; and night 
only prevented the totfd ruin of the vanquished army. 
They left about five thousand men dead on the field, with 
an equal number wounded And the Prussians took, within 
a week after the battle, twenty thousand prisoners, tliree 
thousand waggons, and two hundred pieces of cannon, with 
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a great quantity of military trophies. Their own loss, in 
killed and wounded, amounted to at least five thousand 
Of all the battles of modern times, few couhl be more 
honourable to the victors. 

Hut the consequences of the battle of Lissa are the best 
proof of the importance of tiie victory, as well as of the 
honour with which it was gained. 'Fhc terror inspired by 
the arms of Frederic, every where communicated by the 
celerity of his motions, was for a time of as much use as his 
eftVetive force. He immediately invested Hreslau, which 
l)a\ surrendered in a few days, though garrisoned with 
20. sixteen thousand men, who were all made pri- 
soners of war And prince Charles, having collected the 
remains of his broken force, retired into Hoheinia before 
the close of the year. 

Nothing now remained to the Austriaiis in Silesia, but 
the town of Scliwehlnitz, which his Frussian majesty was 
too prudent to invest during the rigour of winter, when his 
troops required repose; espeeiaily as he thouglit it must 
necess<arily fall in the spring. And lie was not deeeived in 
his conjecture. 

The same good fortune liatl alteiuled the king's aflhirs in 
every quarter. '1 l»e Hussians, by making war like barba- 
rians, liafl so exliausted the couiitrv tlu‘V invacU'd, that tlu‘V 
were o}>liged to return hoiue, f<»r want of pro\ isions, on the 
approach of wintiT, leaving only a garrison in Mmnel. In 
coJise<|uence of tliis rr* treat, general i.ehwaid, who com- 
inanded the royal army in Frn.ssia, was left at liberty with 
thirty thousand men. These he conducted into Fornerariia, 
and obliged the Swedes to abamlon the greater part of tlieir 
coiupiests, and retire under the cannon of vStralsnnd, before 
the end of December. Meanwliile Keith had entered Ho- 
Iteinia, with eiglit tlpuisand men, in the absence of the 
prince of Lorrain; and having raise<l contributions in dif- 

‘■J Lloyd, vol, i. |). I '14. 


u Id. Ibid. 
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ferent districts, and given an alarm even to Prague itself, 
lie returned unmolested into Saxony. 

Nor was this good fortune confined to the king of Prussia. 
It extended even to his subjected allies. 

I'lie French, intent only upon plunder, violated without 
scruple the convention of Closter-seven. And in order 
more freely to indulge their rapacity, and preclude even 
the possibility of revenge, the duke de Richelieu insisted, 
that the brave but unfortunate Hanoverians and Hessians, 
who harl acted under the duke of Cumberland, sliouhl de- 
liver up their arms ; while the court ot \ ersailles, pretend- 
ing that this and other stipulations hud been omitted through 
neglect, refused to ratify the ignominious convention, unless 
certain explanations were added, although military conven- 
tions are supposed to recpiire no ratification, and are never 
infringed but by the most faithless nations. 

Roused by these injuries and indignities, by tyranny and 
rapine abetted by national treachery? but cliiefly by the 
terror of being de|)ri\a‘d of their arms, the last disgrace ot 
soldiers, the Hanoverian troops, though (listribute^ itdo dif- 
ferent eantoiimonts. secretly rt*solved to rescue their country 
iroin oppression, and had begun to ei>llect tbeiuselves, in 
eonseqiK'nce of tliat resolution, when the victory obtained 
at Rosbach more fully awakened their courage, and con- 
firmed them in their generous purpose. 

Pleased vvitlf the zeal so conformable to his wishes, and 
thinking himself now fully released trom the mortifying 
shackles of neutrality imposed upon him by the convention 
of Closter-seven, so shamefully violated and disavowed by 
the court of Versailles, Ids Britannic majesty invested prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick with the eiiief coiumaiid ot his 
electoral forces, and ordered him to renew hostilities against 
his cruel and perfidious encinios. Assembled under this 
gallant leader, tlie Haiioveri<.JS braveiy made liead n. 
against their conquerors ; and iK ing reinforced in '7^*8' 
the beginning of the year by a body of Prussian horse, 

r r 2 
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they pushed the French from one post to another, and 
obliged them to evacuate Lunenburg, Ottersberg, Bremen, 
and Verden. 

The town and castle of Hoya, on the Weser, where the 
enemy attempted to make a stand, were reduced by the 
Jiereditary prince of Brunswick; while his uncle, prince 
Ferdinand, recovered the city of Miriden, on the same 
river, and made prisoners a garrison of four thousand men. 
An English squadron, under commodore Holmes, com- 
pelled the French to abandon Embden, the capital of East 
Frisclaiid ; and the wretched remnant of a great and lately 
victorious army found the utmost difficulty in repassing 
the Rhine, without being entirely cut off by a body of men, 
whom it had, a few moutlis before, vanquished, insulted, 
and trampled upon. 

From this reproach, so justly merited by the French 
officers, as well as soldiers, while they were in possession 
of Hanover, the duke de Randan, a nobleman of great 
honour and integrity, who commanded in the capital, was 
happily cq^empted. As the pride of conquest had never 
prompted him to behave with insolence, resentment had as 
little power to make him act with rigour on the adverse 
turn of affairs. He not oidy endeavoured, at all times, to 
restrain the soldiers within the bounds of discipline, but 
exhibited a glorious proof of humanity, when ordered to 
evacuate the place. Instead of destroy ing^ the magazine 
of provisions, according to the usual, and often wantonly 
cruel, practice of war, he generously left the whole in the 
liands of the magistrates, to be either sold at a cheap rate, 
or given to the lower class of the inhabitants, wdio had long 
been exposed to the pressure of famine ! 

Never perhaps, in any one campaign, were the changes 
of fortune, the accidents of war, tlie power of generalship, 
or the force of discipline, so fully displayed, as in that of 
1757. Influenced by those changes, the British ministry 
embraced a new system of policy. Mr. Secretary Pitt, 
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who, that he might govern the councils of his sovereign, 
had found it expedient to form a coalition with tlie duke of 
Newcastle and other members of the old administration, 
also thought fit to contradict his former sentiments, and the 
arguments founded upon them, and become the advocate 
of a German war. But perhaps such a sacrifice of senti- 
ment was necessary, in order to enable the great commoner 
to serve his country, even in this preposterous manner. 
George, though a magnanimous prince, and a lover of his 
British subjects, was impatient of contradiction in whatever 
concerned his German dominions. 

In consequence of the system now adopted, and the 
ardour with which the parliament and the people entered 
into the views of tlie ministry, a new agreement was signed 
at London, between the king of Prussia and his Britannic 
majesty. These princes engaged to conclude no April 
treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, but in full 11. 
concert; and the latter promised to pay immediately to the 
former the sum of four millions of German crowns, or six 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds sterling, in order to 
enable him to maintain mid augment his forces, to be em- 
ployed in the common cause. Liberal supplies were also 
granted for the support of the army under prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick: and it was farther resolved to rein- 
force it with a body of British troops. 

The coundils of Louis experienced a change, no less 
rojuarkable tlian that whicJi iiad taken place in tJiose of 
George. TJic French ministers Jiad long been the sport 
of female caprice. It was their power of pleasing madamc 
de Pompadour, a favourite mistress who entirely governed 
their king, that alone qualified them to serve their country. 
Some of the most honest and able men in the kingdom were 
dismissed from their employments with marlis of disgrace, 
while others resigned their posts- with indignation. But 
the misfortunes of the French arms, at length, obliged the 
court of Versailles to call men to public service upon public 
principles. 
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The duke de Belleisle, whose exploits I have already 
had occasion to relate, and whose abilities were known to 
all Europe, was placed at the head of the military depart- 
ment. I know,’’ said he, in entering on his oflSce, “ the 
miserable state of our armies, and it fills me at once with 
grief and indignation ; for the disgrace and infamy which it 
reflects upon our government are more to be lamented 
than the evil itself; — I know but too well to what length 
the want of discipline, pillaging, and licentious violence, 
have been carried by our officers and common men, after 
the example of their commanders, ft mortifies me to think 
I am a Frenchman. But, thank God ! my principles are 
known to be very different from those that have lately been 
adopted. 

Had 1 commanded the army, many enormities would 
have been repressed ; a thousand things that have been 
done would liave been omitted ; whilst others, that have 
been neglected, would have been executed. I should have 
multiplied my communications ; I should have had strong 
posts on the right, on the left, and in the centre : I should 
have liad magazines in all parts. The ({iiiot and satisfaction 
of the conquered, under a mild administration, would have 
been equal to tlie roseiitinent which they have discovered 
at being plundered and oppressed : and we slioiild liave been 
as much beloved and admired by them, as we are at pre- 
sent contemned and abhorred. Fhe disastron? consequences 
of a different line of conduct are too obvious to need being 
pointed out: tliey are severely felt. We must not, how- 
ever, supinely sink under our misfortunes. A late reforma- 
tion, though it seldom can effectually remedy the disorder, 
is better than imavalliiig complaint, or the tolerance 
of abuse; let us, therefore, seriously begin the import- 
ant work. There is yet room for hope; and, in our 
situation, the absence of future evil may be esteemed a 
desirable good 
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The duke accordingly made every possible exertion to 
communicate strength and order to the French army upon 
the Rhine, now commanded by tlie count cle Clermont, 
who had succeeded the ravenous and dissipated Richelieu. 
Troops were also assembled at liauaii under Soubise, sup- 
posed to be intended to penetrate into Bohemia, jor to re- 
inforce the army of the empire, but in reality to invade 
the territories of Uessc-Cassel, and oblige the landgrave to 
renounce the alliance of his Britannic majesty. In the 
mean time prince Ferdinand having j)a.ssed the Rhine, in 
the face of fifty thousand men, attacked tlie count ile Cler- 
mont at Crevelt, and obliged him to retire under 
tlie cannon of Cologne, after six thousand of his 23. 
men had been killed, wounded, or ea})turcd. Among those 
wlio fell was the count de CRsors, only son of the duke de 
Belleisle, who had been mortally wounded at the head of 
his regiment, while animating it by his example to make a 
vigorous elfort. llis fate was much lamented both by the 
victors and vaiiquislied. Having been educated with all 
the care which an enlightened father could bestow upon a 
son of fine talents, in onler to enable him to maintain the 
reputation of his ancestors, he united the purest morals to 
the most elegant manners. He was not only a promoter 
of learning, but excelled in various brandies of it. He 
Jiad visited many parts of Europe, and read courts and 
nations with ti discerning eye. He seemed to want only 
military experience to complete his attainments, and render 
him a support as M^ell as an ornament to his country. He 
resolved to acquire such experience, ddioiigli lately mar- 
ried to tlie heiress of an illustrious house, himself the last 
hope of a most noble family, he entered that course of glory 
-and danger, which his own ardent spirit luid the wishes of 
his coiintrymcii pointed out to liirn, and fell in his lirst 
campaign. The aifection.tte father, and patriotic minister, 
deeply mourned liis loss, and iningled the private with the 
public tear. 
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The reduction of Dusseldorff, however, was the only 
visible effect of a victory, which did great honour to the 
military capacity of the Hanoverian general, and to the 
bravery of his troops. The French army (now com- 
manded by M. de Contadcs), being on its own frontier, was 
quickly reinforced; and prince Ferdinand saw reason to 
apprehend, that he might soon be obliged to repass the 
Rhine, by an enemy whom he had lately defeated. But 
he resolved to maintain his ground as long as possible, in 
hopes of being joined by the British troops, the first divi- 
sion of which had already landed at Embden; and, on 
their arrival, he did not doubt of being able to transfer 
the seat of war from the Rhine to tlie Maes, and of gain- 
ing siicli advantages over Contadcs, as would make it 
necessary for the prince de Soubise to come to his assist- 
ance. In the mean time he flattered himself, that the 
prince of Ysenburg, who commanded the Hessian troops, 
would be able to protect the territories of the landgrave, 
and find sufficient employment for the French in that quar- 
ter. But in this hope he was disappointed ; and some unfore- 
seen cij ciiinstances conspired to render his splendid scheme 
abortive. 

The duke de Broglio, with a strong detachment from the 
iuniy of Soubise, defeated the Hessians on the twenty- 
third day of July, near Sangersliausen. This victory gave 
the French the command of the Wescr ; and it was appre- 
hended, if they should avail themselves of the advantages 
tJiey had acquired, that they might be able to cut off the 
British troops, now on their march to join the Hhnoverian 
army. In such circumstances, prince Ferdinand had no 
alternative, but to repass the Rhine or give battle to Con- 
tades. The French general studiously avoided an engage- 
ment ; and heavy rains had rendered the passage of the 
Rhine exceedingly difficult. 

Meanwhile M. de Che vert (who had passed that river 
some time before, with twelve thousand men, in order to 
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attempt the recovery of Dusseldorff), liaving attacked 
baron ImliolF near the bridge of Rees, was repulsed witli 
great slaughter. ImliolF joined the British forces ; and 
Contades, convinced of the superiority of the Hanoverians 
in valour and discipline, though much inferior in point of 
number, permitted prince Ferdinand to repass the Rhine, 
almost without molestation. The Hessians, assured of 
support, wore a good countenance, notwithstanding the 
defeat of general Oberg, who had been sent to their 
assistance ; and the British troops were zealous for action. 
But the season being too far in the decline to allow any new 
plan of operations, the prince put his army into winter 
quarters in the bishoprics of Munster, Paderborn, and 
Hildesheim 

During these transactions on the Rhine, the king of 
Prussia had experienced several changes of fortune. 
Having spent the winter in Silesia, he began the campaign 
with the siege of Schweidnitz, and obliged the Austrian 
garrison to surrender within thirteen days. On the re- 
covery of that important place he divided his principal 
army, consisting of about fifty thousand men, into three 
bodies ; the first commanded by Keith, the second by 
himself in person, and the third by prince Maurice of 
Aidialt l)essau. With this army, after threateuuig Bo- 
hemia, he suddenly entered Moravia ; which, for various 
reasons, he intended to make the theatre of war, but for 
none more than its having been hitherto exempted from 
contribution. Meanwhile he dispatched his brother Henry, 
with thirty thousand men, to oppose the army of the em- 
pire, which the prince of Deux-Ponts had assembled near 
Bamberg. 

As the king, by his rapid and unexpected march into 
Moravia, threw his enemies behind him, it was thought he 
would proceed directly to V ienna. But, though surely not 
flestitute of ambition, or of the power of forming great de- 
liond. Cau/tc. 
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signs, he chose to pursue ci more moderate line of conduct. 
He saw the danger of leaving an Austrian garrison in OI- 
mutz, supported by an army in his rear; and therefore re- 
solved to attempt the speedy, conquest of that strong town. 
The trenches were accordingly opened before it, and with 
the most sanguine liopes of success. In the mean time Dauu, 
having quitted his camp at Leutomyssel in Bohemia, entered 
Moravia by the way of Billa. 

Too cautious, and perhaps too weak, to attempt the re- 
lief of Olmutz, by hazarding a battle, the Austrian ge- 
neral took post in tlie neighbouring mountains, between 
Gewitz and Littau ; where he could be copiously supplied 
with provisions from Bohemia, and whence he could re- 
tard the operations of the besiegers, by keeping them in 
continual alarm, at the same time that he could throw 
succours into the place, and obstruct the Prussian convoys 
from Silesia. In the last, his cliief object, he was par- 
ticularly successful; for he intercepted a convoy of four 
hundred waggons near the defiles of Doinstadt, and obliged 
general Zielhcii, who escorted it, to retire to Troppau. 
As this loss could not bo easily or <]uickly repaired — and 
its the llussiaiis, already on the frontiers of Silesia, and 
laying every thing waste, in their progress, \yith fire and 
sword, ere preparing to enter tliat fine country, yet 
bleeding from the ravages of w'ar — the king saw^ the ne- 
cessity of relinquishing his enterprise. But this gallant 
prince, who, altliough he sometimes forgot Iiirnself in 
prosperity, by being too elate, never sunk under the pres- 
sure of adversity, acquired as much lioiiour in conducting 
liis retreat, as Dauu did in making it necessary, instead 
of falling back upon Silesia, his most natural and obvious 
march, but which must have drawui the Austrians into his 
territories, he determined to take his route through the 
dominions of the enemy. And as Daun, more effectually 
to succour Olmutz, had been obliged to uncover tlie fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, his Priissian majesty found no difficulty 
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in accomplishing liis purpose. Having concealed, under 
an incessant fire, liis intention of raising the siege, Jtily 
he lifted his camp at. midnight; and proceeded 1. 
with so little molestation, that he arrived at Konigingratz, 
one of the most important posts in Bohemia, with all his 
heavy baggage, all his heavy artillery, his military stores 
entire, and even all liis sick and wounded Here he al- 
lowed his army some repose, and laid the neighbouring 
country under contribution. But that repose was of short 
duration. Understanding that the Russians, instead of 
invading Silesia, had entered the New Marche of Bran- 
denburg, and invested Custrin, a fortified town Muthin 
fifty miles of JjerJin, lie instantly marched to its relief; 
and notwithstanding the vigilance of the Austrian generals, 
and the activity of their light troops, he formed a junction 
with lieuteiiant-geneTal Dohna, near Frankfort on the Oder, 
with very small loss. 

No sooner did the Russian generals, Brown and Fermor, 
receive intelligence of the king’s approach, than they aban- 
<ioned the siege of Custrin, and took post near Zwieker and 
Zorndorff. Though greatly out-numbered by the cruel in- 
vaders, IVederic resolved to give them battle ; concluding 
that his troops were stimulated by every motive which coidd 
intp'el m^ n to vigorous exertions. Revenge for barbarous 
wnnigs, a desire of saving their coui\try, on the brink of 
ruin, from future ravages, and of aeepuring honour under 
the eye of a sovereign and a commander, wlio had often led 
them to glory and to conquest, he presumed must actuate 
their hearts. They did not disappoint his hopes. 

Having passed the Mitzel, about nine o’clock in tlie 
morning, he attempted to turn tlie enemy’s left wing ; but 
the Russian generals, penetrating his purpose, de- Au^. 
feated it by excellent dispositions. As the ground 
did not admit an extended line, they threw their army into 
the form of a square, defended on every side by cannon 

Prushian and Austrian GcucHfn roiupaicd. 
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and chevaiix-(le-f)ise. And in this position they waited the 
attack of tlie Prussians, who began the battle with a power- 
ful fire of artillery, which lasted near two hours. Then 
the king’s infajitry advanced to the charge, and completed 
the havock made by the artillery. Whole regiments of 
Russians were destroyed by bullets or bayonets, but not 
a mail offered to quit his rank ; and fresh regiments still 
pressing forward, the Prussian infantry, which had given 
and received so many terrible shocks with immoveable 
firmness, yielded to the collected impulse. 

In that moment of danger and dismay, when all seemed 
lost, the intrepid Frederic, by a rapid and masterly move- 
ment, brought all the cavalry of Ids right wing to support 
Ids centre. Ih’essing upon the Russian foot, uncovered by 
their already broken horse, his cavalry pushed them back 
with great slaughter, and allowed the brave battalions lei- 
sure to recollect themselves. Returning to the charge, in- 
flamed with rage and resentment at their disgrace, the in- 
fantry now decided the contest. The Russians were every 
where thrown into confusion. They no longer distinguished 
friends from foes : they fired upon each other in their un- 
governahJe fury, and even plundered tlieir own baggage. 
It vms now no longer a battle, but a liorrid carnage; yet 
the Kussians, though thus distracted and broken (inerodible 
as It may seem), did not offer to quit the field. They kept 
their ground till seven in the cveidng, wlieii they made a 
new struggle for victory, and darkness only put a stop to 
the effusion of blood. Eight thousand of their number 
were left dead on the spot, and five thousand were severely 
wounded. The loss of the Prussians did not exceed two 
thousand men 

Tlie Russians, in consequence of this severe ehastiso- 
merit, retreated before the victors as far as Laiidsjierg, on 
the frontiers of Poland; and the king, happy in having 

Lctt^r^ irom tlic king oi’ Pruboia, &l'. in Loud. CiX..cUc^ Sept, a, 1708. — 
f)iJicr publications of the iiiuca^ 
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freed his dominions from such a dreadful scourge, liastened 
to the relief of Henry, who was nearly encompassed with 
enemies : but the strong position at Dipposcw’’alde, which 
the prince had chosen in order to cover Dresden, and the 
timely arrival of his royal brother, extricated him from all 
his difficulties. His adversaries could not even prevent the 
king from joining him ; and, on this junction, Daun fell 
back as far as Zittan, while the army of the empire took 
refuge in the strong post of Pima, w4iich the Saxons had 
occupied at tlie beginning of the war. 

But the Austrian commander, though induced by his ex- 
treme caution to avoid an immediate engagement, did not 
for a moment lose sight of his antagonist. Advantageously 
posted at Stolpen, he preserved a communication with the 
forces of the empire, and watched the motions of his Prus- 
sian majesty with as keen an attention as ever Fabius, to 
whom he has been compared, did those of the great Car- 
tliaginiau general. 

I'he king, after various movements, calculated to protect 
Brandenburg from the incursions of the Austrians, and cut 
off their intercourse with Bohemia, took post in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hochkirchen, wdth his left at Bautzen ; en- 
abling himself to command both Misnia and Liisatia, and 
at the same time maintain a communication with the army 
of prince Henry. Daun, wdio had observed these motions 
with concern, advanced from Stolpen, and adopted the re- 
solution of attacking the Prussian camp by surjirise, as the 
only means of preserving his footing in Saxony, or finding 
his way out of it wdth safety. 

Having communicated this design to the prince of 
Deux-Ponts, who still commanded the army of the em- 
pire, the Austrian general put his troojis in motion about 
midnight, and arrived at the place of his destination, un- 
discovered, by five o’clock in the morning, llie Ocf. 
Prussian right wing was surprised and routed; 15. 
and maiechal Keith and prince Francis of Brunswick wvro 
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killed, in bravely attempting to turn the tide of battle. 
Their efforts, however, were not wholly without effect. The 
prince was early slain ; but Keith, at the head of the infan- 
try, obstinately maintaijied the combat against the whole 
weight ol thg Austrian army. Though wounded, he refused 
to quit the field. He still continued to animate the com- 
panions of his perils ; and he had repelled the Austrians by 
his persevering valour, and was pursuing them, when he 
received the deadly bullet in his breast 

The king, who never stood more in need of all his firm- 
ness, acti\ ity, and presence of mind, now assumed in person 
the command of his gallant infantry. But finding it im- 
practicable to recover the village of Ilochkirchen, which 
had been lost in the first surprise, he ordered iiis right wing 
to fall back as far as Weissenberg, the left still remaining 
at Bautzen. This position was nearly as good as the for- 
mer. But, beside the loss of reputation inseparable from a 
defeat, he had lost two able generals, six thousand brave 
men, and the greater part of his camp-equipage 2^. Yet 
the Austrians iiad no reason for extraordinary exultation. 
They had lost nearly an equal numb(*r of men, without ac- 
complishing their purpose. The vanquished enemy was 
still formidable. 

Of this the ^actors soon had some distinguished proofs. 
80 little was Frederic discouraged by this defeat, that he 
offered battle to .1 )auii immediately after it. And as this 
commander not only declined the cliallengo, but kept cau- 

Lloyd, vol. i. — Keith was brother to the attainted carl-marshal of Scotland ; 
had been engaged with him in the rebellion of l7lo, and was obliged on that 
account to abandon his country. lie raised himself to tlie rank of a lieutenant- 
general in the Russian service in 17*^4, and highly distinguished himself against 
the Turks in 17 «‘ 17 » especially at the taking of Oczakow, where he was wounded. 
In 1741 and 1742 he commanded against the Swedes, and gained the battle of 
Wilman strand. In 1747 he quitted the Russian service for that of Prussia. In 
1749 he was made a kniglit of the Black Eagle, and governor of Berlin, with a 
pension of twelve thousand dollars, beside his pay. In the present war he gave 
proofs of his being a great commander. He was a middle-sized man, with a very 
martial countenance, but of a humane and benevolent temper. Id. ibid. 

Prussian and Austrian Gnxettrs compared. 
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tiously within his fortified camp (in hopes of amusing his 
heroic antagonist, whom he durst not openly meet in the 
field, till some blow could be given in another quarter, or 
some new advantage stolen in an unguarded hour), the 
protector of his people, and the avenger of their wrongs, 
took a bolder metliod of showing his superior generalship, 
and of recovering that trophy which had been torn from 
his brow, not by tlic sword of valour, but by the wily hand 
of stratagem. Darting, like the lightning of heaven, to 
a distant scene of action, he struck his enemies with terror 
and mankind with admiration. 

'riie Austrian generals (Harsche and de Vi lie) having 
already formed the siege of Neiss and the blockade of 
Cosel, lie saw' the necessity of inarcliiiig to the relief of 
Silesia, be the fate of Saxony wdiat it miglit. Committing 
this important conquest to the care of his brother, he 
quitted liis camp at I )obrescluit'/ ; and by the celerity of his 
motions soon arrived, without any ol)structiou from the 
enemy, in the plain of Gorlitz. 

In consequence of tliis rapid march, all the advantages 
of Daun’s studied ])osition, and the promised fruits of liis 
boasted victory at Ilochkirchen, were lost in a moment. 
An open passage into Silesia now lay before tlie Prussian 
monarch. And he pursued liis route without interruption, 
or any considerable loss; thougli general Laudolvii hung 
upon bis rear with twenty-four tliousaml men, and anotbev 
army was sent to attack him in front. In spite of the efforts 
of these armies, the intre})id Frederic baffled 
the aims of his adversaries. The siege of Neiss 1. 
was raised on his approach, as w'as also tlic blockade of 
Cosel®*, 

Having thus driven the Austrians out of Silesia, without 
being under the necessity of hazarding n battle, the king 
returned by the same route, and with the same expedition, 
to the relief of Saxony, now in a manner coverei} with the 

Publications of the times. 
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forces of Ill's enemies. The army of the empire had obliged 
prince Heriiy to abandon .his post at Seidlitz, and had cut 
off liis communication with Leipsic, at the same time that 
Daun attempted to obstruct his intercourse with Dresden. 
He found means, however, to throw himself into the latter, 
and afterward to retire to the otlier side of the Elbe. Mean- 
wliilc the enemy laid siege to those two cities, and also 
invested Torgaii. But the reduction of Dresden, before 
which Daun appeared witli sixty thousand men, and which 
was defended only by a fifth part of tliat number, was the 
grand object of the foe. Count Schmettau, the Prussian 
governor, was therefore under the necessity of setting fire 
to the suburbs, in order to preserve the city for his master ; 
and two hundred and sixty-six houses were consumed, but 
very few persons lost their lives 

This conflagration has been represented by the emis- 
saries of the court of Vienna, and by certain declamatory 
writers, as a terrible outrage on humanity. But as it ap- 
pears that the inhabitants had timely notice of the go- 
vernor’s intention he seems to have acted in perfect con- 
formity witJi the laws of n ar, even as explained by tlui be- 
nevolent spirit of Montescpiieu ; for those laws require, tliat, 
in military operations, ^ the least public injury, consistent 
with tlie acquisition or ])reservation of dominion, be done to 
the body of the people 

By tlie destruction of the suburbs of Dresden, the cause 
of so much clamour and obloquy, the city was rendered 
most secure. It could not now be taken but by a regular 
siege ; that must require time ; and the king was hastening 
to its relief. These considerations induced Daun to relin- 
A^ov. quish Ins enterprise ; and Frederic, a few days 
20. after, entered Dresden in triumph. The siege 

of Leipsic was raised; that of Torgau had before been 

Certtficates of itu: jMugist rates of Dresden ^ No. 11. III. hi the A/ijiendLv to 
the Ann. Reg. 17o8. 

«3 Id. ibid. L'Rsprit dcs Isolv, liv. x. 
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given up ; and the Imperialists retired into Bohemia for the 
winter. The Russians, who, in their retreat, had invested 
Colberg, were obliged to abandon the undertaking with 
disgrace; and the Swedes, who had also entered Prussian 
Pomerania, were not more fortunate in their operations 
than their barbarous allies The king of Prussia, tri- 
umphant over all his enemies, appeared greater than ever* 
The exploits of every other commander were obscured by 
the splendor of his victories and retreats, and the lustre of 
his valour and conduct. 

While those memorable achieveineiits occurred on the 
grand theatre of the war, the British arms had recovered 
their lustre both by land and sea. The vigorous and en- 
terprising spirit of the prime minister seemed to com- 
municate itself to all ranks and classes of men, but more 
especially to the officers of the army and navy. Patriotic 
zeal took place of sluggish indilference, prompt decision of 
wavering hesitation, and fearless exertion of timid caution. 
'^I'he nerve of action was new-strung. Every bosom seemed 
to pant for fame, and for an opportunity of retrieving the 
national honour. 

'idiat bold spirit of enterj)rise, which caught fresh fire 
from the victories of Frederic and the successes of the army 
under pri; ce Ferdinand, was also intlamed by some for- 
tunate events at sea. As admiral Osborii was cruising off 
the coast of Spain betw'cen Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, 
he fell in with a French squadron, commanded by tlie mar- 
quis du Quesne. Two ships of the line were taken after an 
obstinate resistance ; and another was driven on shore near 
the castle of Aiglos, where she found slielter under the 
Spanish neutrality 

This was a sliarp blow. The French not only lost two 
capital ships, but saw them added to tlie British navy. 
Nor was that their only misfortune by sea. Sir Edward 

25 Foreign Gazcltes. 

Lrlter from admiral Osborn, in the liondon 
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Hawke, in the beginning of April dispersed and drove on 
shore, near the isle of Aix, a fleet consisting of five ships 
of the line, six frigates, and forty transports, having on 
board three thousand soldiers, with a large quantity of pro- 
visions and stores, intended for the French settlements in 
North America Two other convoys were dispersed, and 
several vessels taken; and, in May, a French ship of the 
line was captured after a smart engagement. 

Roused to enthusiasm by this success, the people of 
England, who had so lately trembled under the a})prehen- 
sions of a French invasion, now talked of nothing but car- 
rying hostilities into the heart of France. And the popular 
minister, instead of regulating that enthusiasm, by confining 
it to its proj)er element, or directing its energy against im- 
portant objects, allowed it to take its own wild sweep, and 
spend the strongest impulse of its force in air. 

A new expedition to the coast of franco was planned, 
notwithstanding the miscarriage of the former, and the dis- 
grace it had brought upon the British arn^s ; such a descent 
being represented by the great commoner as the most ef- 
fectual means of serving his majesty’s (lerman tillies, by 
drawing the attention of the enemy to their own internal 
defence, and consequently of wejdvcning their efforts upon 
the Rhine. Two squadrons were accordingly equipped ; the 
greater, consisting'of eleven ships of the line, commanded 
by the admirals Anson and Hawke, and the smaller of four 
sail of the line, seven frigates, and six sloops, beside fire- 
ships, bomb-ketches, and transports, under the direction of 
commodore Howe. The forces consisted of sixteen regi- 
ments of foot, nine troops of light horse, and six thousand 
marines, under the command of the duke of Marlborough, 
assisted by lord George Sackville. 

This great armament sailed from the isle of Wight (where 
the troops had been for some time encamped) in the begin- 
ning of .June, h aving- every heart <*late with sanguine hopes 
27 from sir Edward Hawke^ April 11, l7oa. 
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of its success. Nor did these hopes seem ill-founded. The 
admirals Anson and Hawke, with the fleet under their com- 
mand, proceeded to tlie Bay of Biscay, in order to spread 
more widely the alarm, and w^atch tlie motions of the French 
squadron in Brest harbour; while commodore Howe with 
the transports, and the squadron appointed for their pro- 
tection, steered directly to St. Malo, a port of Bretagne, 
against which the armament seemed to have been destined, 
if it had any particular object. As the place appeared too 
strong to admit any attempt on the side next the sea, the 
troops were disembarked in the bay of Can cal le, with a 
view of attacking it on the land-side. But it was found, 
wlien reconnoitred, to be equally inaccessible on that side, 
except by regular approaches, for which the invaders w ere 
not prepared. They therefoi’e contented themselves with 
destroying the shipping and naval stores at 8t. Servan, a 
kind of suburb of St. Malo, and returnerl to Spithead with- 
out any farther attempt 

The success of this exj^edilion by no means answ^gred 
the ardour of j)\djlie expectation. Ikit that ardour was 
again excited by the most vigorous preparations for a new 
armameni, wdiicli sailed from 8t. Helen’s on the first of 
August, the land-forces being commanded by lieutenant- 
general Bl^^h, and the fleet and transports under the con- 
duct of How^e. The trooj)s were disembarked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cherbourg, which, being an open towni on 
the land-side, w^as entered w ithout o|^)positi()n. Some forts 
and other wwks were demolished; a petty contribution, 
was levied upon the irdiabitants ; and twenty-one pieces 
of cannon were carried olf in triumph, and pompously ex- 
hibited to the view of the English populace, as the spoils 
of France. After they had been sliowni in Hyde Park to 
gaping multitudes, they were drawm through the principal 

Lond. Gazettef June 17, :'\'0 the Lrttci' from iin officer on 

board the Essex, commodore Howe’s ship.^ 
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streets of London with great military parade, and formally 
lodged in the Tower. 

But the Britisli ministry had soon reason to repent of 
tins empty ovation, wliieli flattered the prejudices of the 
vulgar, and gratified for a moment the national passion for 
glory and conquest. While the ])eople of England were 
exulting over the temporary conquest of a place less con- 
siderable than many of their own fishing-towns, the victorious 
battalions were exposed to the most imminent |)eril. 

Having re-embarked the troops at Cherbourg without 
molestation, the coinniaMdt^r-in-chit'f (for reasons best known 
to himself) ma(h‘ his second landing to the westward of St. 
INIalo, agtunst which he seemed determined to hazard an 
attempt ; though tlie town was now in a better state of de- 
fence than when an attack had been judgtal impracticable 
by the did^e of Marlborough, and th# assailants were less 
numerous. (General Bligh, accordingly, soon discovered 
his mistake. 'J'he <l(‘sign u])on 8t. iMalo was laid aside; but 
it was resolved to penetrate into the country, and do some- 
thing* ibr the lionoiir of tin* British arms, before the troops 
re-entered tlie transports. 

In conformitv witii this resolution, the fleet anchored in 
the bay of St, Cas; while the land-forces proceeded, by 
Cniildo, to the village of Matignon, where they dispersed 
a small bculy of French troo])s, and encamped within three 
miles of the trajisports, to prevent their retreat from being 
cut off. Hero tlie Britisli commanders were informed, 
that tlie duke d’Aiguillou, governor of l^retagne, had ad- 
vanced within six miles of their earn]), at tlie head of 
twelve battalions and six squadrons of regular troops, and 
two regiments of militia. An immediate retreat was judged 
necessary; but the measures for carrying it into execu- 
tion were slow* and injndieious. Insttsid of decainjiing in 
the night without noise, hy which they miglit probably 
have reached tla^ shore before the Freneli.liad the least in- 
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telligeiicc of tlioir motion, the drums were beaten at two 
o’clock in the mornintr, as if with intention to give notice to 
the enemy, wlio instantly repeated the same signal ; and, 
although the inarch was begun soon after, so many were 
the obstructions, that the troo])s did not reach the bay of 
St. Cas before nine o’clock. Notwithstanding this delay, 
the embarkation n*‘gjit have been elleeted wilhont loss, if 
it had been pro[)t*rly conducted. But in this, as in other 
respects, the greatest blunders w'en' eojnmitted. 

The English commanders, filled with delusive confidence, 
seemed to have flattered themselves that no hVcnehmaii 
durst look nn Englishman in the face. Ibniee, from the 
moment they had intcdligenee of the approach of the eiiem}', 
tliey appear to have been mider the influence of fear or iii- 
fatiiatioii ; like all men who have over-rated tlu‘ir own cou- 
rage, or undervalued that of an antagonist. All the troops, 
however, wau’c embarked before the hVeiich began to press 
closely iij)on them, except the grenadiers and one lialf of 
tlie first regiment of foot-guards, who liad the ho- S'cjjL 
nonr of remaining longest on lu^stile ground. 'This I 1. 
gallant Imdy, consisting of fifieen huiulrc'd men, attempted 
to form and face the greatly siijierior enemy* Pat their 
resolution failed them: they fell into eonfnsion : tlu'y fled; 
and rushed aito tlie sea, or v/tae slaughtered on the beach. 
Of those wiio took refuge in the waves, a coiwulevable num- 
l)cr were saved hy the boats of the fleet, and al)ont four hun- 
dred of tlie fugitives were iniidc prisoners. Among the killed 
and drownied weia^ general Drury and several men of fortune, 
who had acted as volunteers: and with tlu'in pc'rished about 
six hundred of tlu' best soldiers in Clu istendoia 

Such \vas the uiifortiinate issue (»f our ill-coiicortcd ex- 
peditions to tlie coast of France, which involved the nation 
in an enormous expens^N wl’ lout being atteiidod with any 
adequate advantage They Cv-itvibuted, however, fora 

29 Lond. Sept. 18, 17r»8. 

30 ii Cnnid we have burned the enemy’s docks, stores, &c. at Brest and Roche- 
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time, to rouse the spirit of the people, and to eneoiinige the 
passion for enterprise ; but as neither their success nor fJieir 
objects corresponded with the liopes wliich such vast j)re- 
parations raised, they hud finally a contrary effect The 
people, though subject to delusion, are not utterly blind. 
They saw the disproportion between means and ends, be- 
tween great armaments and petty aims. And the disaster 
at St. Cas, which was the more keenly felt as it was alto- 
gether unexpected, and immediately followed the rejoicings 
for the taking of Cherbourg, dissipated the romantic ideas 
of pursuing conquest in France, or annihilating the French 
navy by destroying the principal sea-})orts ; while it exalted 
beyond measure the spirit of that volatile nation, which had 
been depressed and mortified by the insulting descents made 
upon its coasts Avith impunity. The Chillic boasters now 
magnified into a mighty victory their accidental good for- 
tune in cutting oil’ the rear-guard of a misguided party of 
desultory invaders. 

Rut whatever consolation France might derive from the 
check which had lieen given to the ravagers of her coasts, 
the solid advantages acquired by the English in other 
quarters of the globe afforded them abundant cause of 
triumph, exclusive of such fugitive conquests. In North 
America, w hence w^e had hitherto received only accounts of 
delay, disaster, and disgrace, our affairs had taken a new' 
and highly favourable turn. 

As the earl of Loudon had returned to England on ac- 
count of some dissatisfaction in regard to the conduct of 
the w'ar, the chief command in America dcA^olved upon 
general Abercrombie : but, the plan of operations being 
extensive, the forces w ere divided into tliree bodies, under 
as many commanders. About tw-elve thousand men, under 
major-general Amherst, were destined for the siege of Louis- 

fort,” says general Lloyd, it would have been a service of great importance, 
and wortli trying ; hut no other object was by any means equal to the risk or the 
expense.’* //ist. nf the fV^r in Gcrmanii^ vol. ii. 
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bourg; near sixteen thousand, under Abercrombie in per- 
son, were reserved for the reduction of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point; and eight thousand, commanded by briga- 
dier Forbes, were ordered to attack Fort du Quesne. 

Tlie reduction of C<ape Pro ton being an object of prime 
concern, it was undertaken with all possible dispatch. The 
army under Amherst embarked at Halifax in May ; and 
the fleet and transports, consisting of one hundrefl and 
fifty-seven sail, under the direction of admiral Poseawen, 
soon arrived before Loiiisboiirg. The garrison of the place 
consisted of above three thousand men ; and the harbour 
was secured by five ships of the line, one fifty-gun ship 
and five frigates, three of wliich uere sunk across the 
mouth of the bason. It was therefore necessary to disem- 
bark the troops at some distance from the town. The 
place chosen for that ])urpose was the creek of Cormoran ; 
and as soon as the landing, which was attended witli some 
difficulty but little loss, was accomplished, the town was 
regularly invested. 

Tl»e first thing, attempted by the besiegers, was to se- 
cure a post called the Light-^housc Batter ij. That service 
was performed by brigadier Wolfe, with all the vigour 
and celerity for which he was so much distinguished. On 
this elevated point were erected st‘veral batteries, which 
played upon the ships and the fortiucatioiis on the op- 
posite side of tlie harbour, "llie ])lace was defended with 
spirit, and the Freiicli ships long continued to fire upon 
the besi(‘gers, and to obstruct their operations. At length, 
on tlie 21stof Jidy, one of the great shi[)s blew up, and 
the llame.‘’ being eommiinieated to two others, they also 
siiared tlie same fate. 

As the enemy, notwithstanding this misfortune, still re- 
fused to surrender, the ELglish admiral (who (hiring the 
whole siege had done ( very tl mg possible to second the 
efforts, of the land-forces) sent into the hariiour a detach- 
ment of six hundred seamen in boats, lieaded by the cap- 
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tains Laforey and Balfour. They boarded the two re- 
maining ships of the lino, destroyed one of them, and 
towed off the other in triumph. The blow ^yas decisive. 
Tlie governor fearing a general assault, as several prac- 
ticable breaches were made in the works, surrendered him- 
self and bis garrison prisoners of war, seven weeks after 
the disembarkation of the invaders ; .and the whole island 
submitted to his Britannic majesty. With Cape Breton 
fell also the island of St. .John, and the inferior stations 
which the French had established for carrying on the cod- 
fishery in the Cndf of St. Laurence**. 

The reduction of Louisbourg was severely felt byj[^\ance, 
es})ccially as it had been attended with the loss of so consi- 
derable a naval force; and it occasioned the greatest re- 
joicings in England. But all our enterprises in America 
were not ccpi.ally fortunate. 

General Abercrombie had embarked u])on Lake George, 
in July ; and, after a prosperous navigation, he landed his 
trooj)s without op})osition, and advanced in three columns 
tovward J'iconderoga. As the country through wliicli his 
march lay was rough and w oody, and his guides were very 
unskilful, the troo])S w^ere bewildered, and the columns 
broken. While they w ere in this disorder, they fell in w ith 
a French detachnient, which had fled on their a})proach, 
being bewildered in like manner. A skirmish ensued, in 
which the Englisli route<l the enemy ; but this advantage 
w^as unfortunately purchased Avitli the death of lord Ilow-e, 
a young nobleman of the most promising military talents, 
who had accpiired the esteem and affection of the troops 
by his generosity, affability, and engaging manners, as 
well as by his distinguislied valour. 

Ticonderoga w^as better fortified than Abercrombie ex- 
pected to find it. Besides being strong by its natural 
.situation, it was defended by near five thousand men, who 
were stationed under the cannon of the place, beliind an 

V K^^ox’s Oimpai^ns in North America^ vol. i, 
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abattis (or breastworlc formed of the trunks of trees piled 
one upon another), and were farther secured by Arliole 
trees, witli tlieir brandies outward, some of which were 
cut and sharpened, so as to answer the purpose oi chevaiix-- 
de-frise. Notwithstanding this strong position, tlie general 
rashly resolved to attack the enemy, witliont waiting for 
the arrival of the artillery. The troops advanced to the as- 
sault with the greatest alacrity; but all tlieir efforts proved 
ineffectual. In vain did they attempt to cut their way 
tlirough every obstacle. They could make no impression 
upon the enemy’s works. The general, therefore, found it 
necessary to order a retreat, as the only means of saving 
the remains of his army, after it had been exposed for four 
hours to the covered fire of the French musquetry. About 
two thousand men, among whom were many officers, were 
killed or wounded 

To repair the disgrace of this bloody repulse, Aber- 
crombie detached colonel Bradstreet with three thousand 
men against Fort Frontenac. The colonel, who, with great 
juMidencc and valour, surmounted every difficulty, brought 
his little army to Oswego, where he embarked on Lake 
Ontario, and arrived at the object of his enterprise by the 
25th of August. 'Fhe post was ill fortified and feebly gar- 
risoned. It surrendered at discretion, on the appearance 
of the English commander, who found there a very con- 
siderable quantity of provisions and merchandise, sixty 
pieces of cannon, and nine armed sloops 

The success of colonel Bradstreet, in all probability, 
facilitated the expedition under Forljes. This officer at- 
tempted to pass through a vast tract of country very little 
known, abounding with woods, mountains, and morasses. 

He made his Avay by surprising exertions of vigour and per- 
severance, though he was continually harassed by i)arties 
of Indians ; aiid, having advanced with the main body of his # 

Knox’s Campaigns^ vol. i.- — liond. Gazette^ Aug. 22, 1758* 
n Lt>nd. Gazette, Oct. 31, J758, 
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army as far as Kay’s Town, distant about eighty miles from 
Fort dll Qiiesne, he detached major Orant, at the head 
of eight hundred men, to reconnoitre the place. Unfor- 
tunately the major’s approach was discovered by the enemy, 
who sent a more numerous body against him. A desperate 
combat ensued, which was gallantly maintained by the 
British detachment for more than three hours ; but, being 
at length overpowered, it was obliged to give way. About 
three hundred men were killed or made ])risoners; and 
among the latter was major Grant. This severe clieck did 
not })reveiit brigadier Forbes from advancing, though lie 
was ignorant of the enemy’s numbers. Regardless of dan- 
ger, he only longed for an o})portiinity of retaliation. The 
I^Vench, however, dreading the prospect of a siege, deprived 
him of the pleasure of revenge, by abandoning the dis- 
puted post, on the twenty-fourth of November. They re- 
tired doM-n the Ohio, to their settlements on the Missisijipi. 
The Britisli standard was erected on hbrt du .Quesne, w hich 
had been the primary cause of so general and so destriie- 
tive a war; and the name of Fort Pitt w'as given to it, in 
honour of tlie minister under w hose auspices the expedi- 
tion had been undertaken. 

Nor were the ]3ritish conquests confined to North Ame- 
rica. Two ships of tlie line, w ith some frigates and a body 
of marines, had been ilispatched, early in the season, to 
reduce the French settlements on tlie coast of Africa. They 
accordingly entered the river Senegal ; and in s[)ite of the 
obstructions of a dangerous bar, wdiich the ships of the line 
could not pass, they oliliged Fort I^inis, w hich eoimnands 
tlu^ navigation of the Senegal, to siirrciider, and, wdth it, all 
the Frencli settlements on that river 

But this scMiadron being found insufficient to reduce tlie 
island of (ioree, wffiich lies at the distance of thirty leagiu’s, 
on tlie same coast, commodore Keppel, broth(n* to the carl 
of Albemarle, W'as afterwards sent upon that service, with 
Loud. June 10; 
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four ships of the line, several frigates, and about seven 
hundred soldiers. The great ships laid their broadsides 
to the principal batteries, and maintained so strong a fire, 
that the place surrendered at discretion, before the troops 
were landed 3^. M. St. Jean, the French governor, be- 
haved with true courage, but was ill supported by his 
garrison. 

The British arms were less successful during this cam- 
paign in the East Indies. Though admiral Pococke, who 
had succeeded, in consequence of the death of admiral 
Watson, to the command of the English squadron on the 
coast of Coromandel, had worsted, in two fierce engage- 
ments, the French squadron under M. d’Ach6, he was not 
able to prevent the loss of Cudalore and Fort St. David. 
Those places were reduced by the count de Lally ; who 
having been jippointed governor-general of the French 
possessions in India, had carried out with him a great force 
to Pondicherry. He was gallantly assisted in his opera- 
tions by the count d’Estaing, and flattered himself with 
the hopes of subduing all the English settlements, on the 
coast of Coromandel. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the state of the war in all 
parts of the world, at the close of the year 1758. Many 
checks had been given, many victories obtained, and many 
conquests made ; but these were not all on one side. The 
success was divided- All parties had cause of hope, or 
room for consolation ; and, in consequence of this situation 
of affairs, all parties prepared for opening the ensuing cam- 
paign with equal vigour, though the state of tJieir finances 
was very dift’erent. The resources of England being still 
great, she generously continued her annual subsidy to the 
king of Prussia. Those of Austria were nearly exhausted, 
and France was on the eve of a national bankruptcy ; yet 
were the efforts of both undiminished. The empress of 


Lend. Gaxitfc, Jan. 29, 1759. 
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Russia, having* lost only men, readily supplied by her very 
extensive dominions, adlierod to her military system, which 
she considered as necessary to the training of her armies ; 
and Sweden made no advances toward peace. The greatest 
exertions were dis})layed in every quarter of the globe. 

Germany however continued, as hitherto, to be tlie 
chief theatre of military (q)erations, thougli conquest or 
bold enterprise seemed to find elsewhere a wider range. 
Repeated trials of strength had liere made all parties more 
cautious; because all had become sensible that the war 
could ojdy be brought to a successful issue by j)atiencc 
and perseverance, not by any single blow. The greatest 
blows had been already struck, yet peace seemed as di- 
stant as ever ; though in striking some of those blow s, ruin 
itself had been hazarded by the illustrious Frederic. Less 
dependence was henceforth j)laced in fortune, and more 
in force and skill. Inexperience had moderati‘d tiie ardour 
of courage, and rectified the mistaken c(>nce}>ti()ns of 
military superiority. Firmness aiul recollection took place 
of presumption and rashness; and mutual esteem and ap- 
prcJieiisioJis of danger, of self-coniidence and mutual con- 
tempt. 

The fire of the king’s genius alone seemed unabated. 
We have seen in what manner he obliged the Ausirians 
and the army of the emju're to evacuate Saxony, at the 
close of the last campaign, wdiile his getierals comj)elled 
the Russians and Swedes to retire tow'^ard their ow n fron- 
tiers. He began the present with alacrity and vigour, and 

^ 13 he had formed a great system of operations, in 

l7o9. concert wdth prijice 1* Vrdinand of Urnnsw ick. One 
of his gejierals, in February, destroyed the Russian ma- 
gazines in Poland ; another recovered Anclam, Demin, 
and other tow ns of Pomerania. lie himself, by his threaten- 
ing motions, drew the Austrian army to the frontiers of 
Silesia. His brother, wdio had wintered in Saxony, seised 
the opportunity of subjecting Bohemia to contribution : 
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and afterward, entering Franconia, pushed the imperial 
army as far back as Nuremberg. 

To this degree ’were the Prussian arms successful. But 
some unforeseen events, partly depending upon the king, 
partly upon others, disconcerted his future plans. The Rus- 
sians ad>'aiiccd toward Silesia, notwithstanding the destruc- 
tion of tlieir magazines. And prince Ferdinand, although 
early reinforced with a choice body of British troops, found 
himself unable to prevent the army of the empire from 
receiving succours from that of France ; a circumstance on 
which tlie success of the campaign greatly depended, and on 
which his Prussian majesfy had presumed, though certainly 
without due consideration. 

The French, by a flagrant violation of the liberties of the 
empire, accom])aiiic(l with an act of j)erfidy, had made 
themselves masters of Fraidvfort upon the Maine, a neutral 
and free city, in the beginning of January. This was an 
important acquisition, as it secured to them the course 
of the INIaine and the Upper Rhine, by which they could 
easily receive every kind of supply. It was therefore de- 
termified that they shoidd be dislodged, if possible, as 
soon as the season woidd [)ermit the allied army to take 
the field. 

Wi*]i this view, prince Ferdinand assembled his troops 
in tlie vicinity of Fulda, and marched against the enemy 
at the head of thirty thousand men ; having left the rest 
of his forces to i^nard the electorate of Hanover, and pro- 
tect the bishopric of Munster. Tie found the French army, 
under the duke de Broglio, strongly posted near Bergen, 
between h^ankfort and Ilanau ; yet he resolved April 
to attack them. lie accordingly advanced to 13 . 
the charge ; but, after tliree attempts to gain possession 
of the village, he was obliged to retire with the loss of 
fifteen Inindred men. lie preserved, however, so good a 
countenance, that the enemy ditl not venture to pursue 
him 

French and Etiglish ^iazrifrs coinv.^red. 
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The allies perhaps lost no honour by this action. But 
they failed in their object; and their failure, beside thwart- 
ing the designs of the king of Prussia,* reduced them to 
great distress for want of provisions. Meanwhile the French 

June enjoyed plenty of every thing. And their armies 
3. on the Upper and Lower Rhine, having formed a 
junction near Marpurg, proceeded northward, under the 
marechal dc Contades, who fixed his head quarters at 
Corbacli, whence he detached a body of liglit troops to 
take possession of Cassel. 

Finding himself inferior to the united forces of the enemy, 
prince Ferdinand judged it prudent to retire as they ad- 
vanced. He left strong garrisons, however, in Tdpstadt, 
Rctberg, Munster, and Mindeii, to retard the progress of 
the French generals. But this ])recaiition proved inef- 
fectual. Retberg was surprised by tlie duke de Broglio. He 
also took Minden by assault ; and Miinsti'r was reduced 
after a short siege. 

It now seemed im})ossiblc to prevent the French from 
making themselves a second time masters of his Britannic 
rriajesty‘’s (jennan floniinioiis. Considering the conquest 
of Hanover as certaiii, tlie court of \ ersailles was only 
occupied in contriving expedients for securing it ; and the 
regency of that electorate, willing to provide against* the 
consequences of such a probable event, again sent the 
archives to Stade. All things seemed hastening to the 
same situation which brought on the humiliating convention 
of Cjoster-seven ; especially as prince Ferdinand continued 
to retire, and studiously kept uj) his communication with 
the Weser. 

But that accomplished general, though werikenod by his 
losses, was not disconcerted. He saw his danger, and was 
prepared to meet it. Although naturally cautions, he re- 
solved, under the pressure of necessity, to piirsue a bold 
line of conduct, instead of taking refuge in despair, or seek- 
ing an apol(»gy for misfortune in the gloom of public de- 
spondency. As soon as he found that nothing but a battle 
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could prevent the French from taking up tlieir winter quar- 
ters in the electorate, he determined to bring matters to 
tliat issue. And the means by which he accomplished his 
design with an inferior army, without exposing himself to 
any disaster, discovered so profound a genius for war, as 
will ever induce good judges to raid^ Jiim among the 
greatest masters of the military art. 

The main body of the French army had encamped near 
Mijiden, to which town its riglit wing extended. On the 
left was a steep hill, in the front of a morass ; and a rivulet 
covered the rear. As nothing could be more advantageous 
than this position, which rendered an attack impracticable, 
prince Ferdinand em])loyed all his skill to draw the enemy 
from it. With thnt view he (quitted his camp on the Weser, 
and marched to Hi lie; leaving, howcNcr, general Wangen- 
heim entrenched on the banks of the disputed river; and 
detaching the hereditary prince of Brunswick to make a 
compass toward the left flank of the French, and cut oft* 
their communication with Paderborn. 

Contadcs and Rroglio, wlio were not inattentive to these 
movements, fell into the snare that was laid for them. They 
concluded, that the opportunity which they had so long 
sought, of cutting oft* prince Ferdinand’s intercourse with 
tlie Weser, was at last found, and with it the consum- 
mation of tlieir wishes. They saw, as they imagined, the 
allied army disjoined beyond the possibility of immediate 
union ; and iherefore flattered themselves with the hope 
of etVccting its ruin, by defeating general Wangenheim, 
and securing the coniinand of the W eser. Full of this 
idea, they left their advantageous j)ost; and, passing the 
morass, advanced into thd^ plain. 

Uldie duke de Iboglio, who led the French van, pro- 
ceeded with great confidence, until he reached a 
neighbojiring eminence ; whence he beheld, in- 1. 
stead of lUitrencliments defended by a small body, the 
whole a my of tlie allies disposed in exct llent order, and 
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extending from the banks of tbe Weser almost to Miuden. 
A discovery so unexpected embarrassed the French general 
But he had no alternative left : it was too late to recede. 
He therefore ordered his cavalry to advance, and begin the 
engagement. 

The British infantry, which, with two battalions of 
Hanoverian guards, composed the centre of tlic allied 
army, sustained the principal shock of the battle, and broke 
every body of horse and foot that advanced against them ; 
whilst the Hessian cavalry, with some regiments of Prussian 
and Hanoverian dragoons, posted on the left, baffled all 
the attempts of the enemy, and pushed them to the neces- 
sity of seeking saft?ty in flight'^^. 

At this instant, j>rince Ferdinand sent orders to lord 
George Sackville, who commanded tlie l^ritisli and Hano- 
verian horse, which composed the right wing of the allies, 
to advance to the cliTirge. And if these orders had been 
cl)eerfully obeyed, the battle of Minden would probably 
have been as memorable and decisive as that of Blenheim. 
The French army would have been destroyed, or totally 
routed and driven out of Clerrnany. Hut whatever was tlie 
cause, w'liether the orders were not sufflciently precise, 
were misinterpreted, or Imj)erfectly understood, the British 
cavalry did not arrive in time to have any share in the 
engagement’^ : so that the French, instead of being warmly 
pursued, were permitted to retire in good order, and to 
regain their former position, aft(*r seven thousand of their 
coiuitryinen had been killed, wounded, or caj)tured. d'hey 
judged it necessary, Iio\vever, to quit their camp, and pass 
the Weser the same night; and, the next day, the garrison 
of Minden surrendered at discretion. About two thousand 
men lost their lives, or received severe wounds, on the jjjde 
of the allies. 


37 Lontlon aii'l Paris Guriflvs . — The Freinh account of this battle, aial of tbe 
operations tliat preceded it, is the most perfect, 

3® Evidence produced on the trial of lord George Snckville. 
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Prince Ferdinand passed an indirect censure upon the 
British commander for liis conduct, on this occasion ; and 
a court martial confirmed that censure. But, as the whole 
weight of ministerial influence is supposed to have been 
thrown into the scale of the German general, impartial 
observers arc still divided in their opinion on the subject. 
It may not, however, be improper to observe, for the in- 
formation of posterity, that tlie two generals were by no 
means on good terms with eacli other, before tlie battle. 
Prince Ferdinand, Avho understood the mystery^ as well as 
the ay't of war, and pursued it as a lucrative trade^ felt 
himself uneasy under the eye of an observer so keen and 
penetrating as lord George Sackville, and wished to remove 
him from the command. This wish perhaps occasioned that 
confusion, or contradiction of orders, of whicli the English 
general complained, and which lie assigned as the cause ol’ 
his inaction. But there is also reason to suppose, that the 
chagrin of the British commander rendered his ])erceptioii, 
on tliat occasion, less clear than usual, and tliat he even 
secretly indulged a desire of obscuring tlio glory of a hated 
rival, without reflecting, tliat by such conduct he was sacri- 
ficing Ids duty to his sovereign, and eventually the interests 
of his country 


LE'rJ EH XXXTV. 

'Fhe View of the State of Kurope, and the ITistorjf of the 
ger}eral War, pursued^ from the Defeat of the French at 
Mlnden to the Death of George IL 

The victory gained by the allies at Minden, though less 
complete than it might have been rendered by the ready 

39 See prince Ferdinand's Leticr to the king of Oreat-Brilr'in, and lord George 
Sackville's Vindication of his conduct. 
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co-operatioii of the liritisJi g*encral, threw the court of Ver- 
sailles into the utmost confusion, and blasted all its hopes 
of conquest. It not only enabled prince Ferdinand eflFec- 
tually to defend tlie electorate of Hanover, but to recover 
Munster, and force the French to evacuate great part of 
Westphalia. And if he had not been obliged to weaken 
his army, in order to support the king of Prussia, whose 
affairs were much embarrassed, he would probably have 
driven the vain-glorious enemy to the other side of the 
Rhine, before the close of the campaign. 

The embarrassment of Frederic was chiefly occasioned 
by the aj)proach of the Russians, in s})itc of every effort 
to obstruct their j)rogress. Displeased with the studied 
caution of count Dolma, the king conferred the command 
of the army destined to oppose them on general Wedel, 

t/w/y who immediately gave battle, conformably to liis 

23. orders. He attacked tliem w^th great s])irit, but 
without effect, at Kay, near Zullicliau, in Silesia. The 
Prussians were repulsed with the loss of many lives, after 
an obstinate engagement ; and the Russians took j)ossessioii 
of Frankfort on the Oder. 

No sooner was the warlike monarch informed of this dis- 
aster, than he resolved to oppose the Russians in person ; 
and began his marcli with ten thousand veterans to join the 
shattered army under Wedel; leaving his brother to ob- 
serve the motions of the Austrians on the frontiers of 
Lusatia. Meanwhile Daun, apprised of the king’s inten- 
tion, detached Laudolin, with twelve thousand Jiorse, to 
give vigour and stability to the Russian army, which was 
deficient in cavalry. 

The reinforcement arrived nearly at the same time that 
his Prussian majesty Joined Wedel. And Laudohn and 
count Soltikoff, the Russian general, took post at the village 
of Cunersdorff, o})posite Frankfort. The combined army 
consisted of eighty thousand combatants ; their position 
was naturally strong; and they farther secured their camp 
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by entrenchments, planted with a numerous' train of artil- 
lery. The king’s forces, after every augmentation that he 
could procure, fell below fifty thousand men ; yet did his 
pressing circumstances, and his own sanguine spirit, in- 
flamed by hostile passion, induce him to hazard an attack. 

With such vigour did his army engage, that the Russian 
entrenchments were forced with great slaughter. Aug. 
Several redoubts, which covered Cunersdorlf, 1 2. 
were also mastered, and the Prussians advcinced to the 
village itself. Here the battle was renewed, and raged 
with redoubled fury. At length the post was carried; and 
victory seemed ready to attend tlie arms of Frederic. Rut 
the Russians, though thrown into some disorder, were not 
discouraged. They again formed under cover of the Au- 
strian cavalry, and took possession of an eminence, called 
the ./rrc6‘’ Burying Ground^ where they resolved to dt*fend 
themselves to the last man. 

Prudence and past experience of tlie steady valour of 
the Russians, ouglit to have taught his Prussimi majesty 
to rest satisfunl Avith the advantage he laid gained : but he 
was not content to be a eoiupieror by halves, ardour 

of his mind determined him to follow his blow, in hopes 
of crowning at oned his glory and his vengeance, by a 
complete triuin])b over a barbarous enemy, wlio bad dared 
to enter ^-within the line of his ambition ; and whose cruel 
ravages had so often drawn liiin from the pursuit of victory, 
or obstructed the career of erunpiest. He aeeordinglv h‘d 
on, to a new attack, Ids brave battalions, yet faint from 
recent toil, beneath tlie heat of a burning sun, ami sore 
with many a wound. I le led them against the main body 
of the Russian army, the greater part of’ which had not 
hitherto been engaged, posted on liiglicr ground, and 
strongly defended by artilh ly. They Avere unetjual to the 
difficult service : they fell back ; tliey Avere again brought 
to the charge, and repulsed with great slaughter. Kuraged 
at this disappointment, the king put himself at the head of 
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his cavalry ; but tlieir vigour also was spent. In vain did 
lie attempt to break the ranks of the Russians (who are 
possessed of uiicoininoii bodily strength, and an instinctive 
or meciianical courage, which makes them inaccessible to 
fear): they baffled all his gallant efforts. Their fire was 
the mouth of a volcano, and their bayonets were a liedge of 
spears. The Prussians, wasted with fatigue, and startled 
at the number of slain, blamed the perseverance of their 
prince, but still maintained the unequal combat. 

In those fiwful moments, when the finest troops in the 
Avorld were wavering, and the greatest of modern com- 
manders could with difflculty encourage them to keep their 
ground, the Austrian cavalry, yet fresh, broke in upon 
them witli the impetuosity of a torrent. The Russian 
horse followed tlie animating example, and the foot re- 
sumed^their activity. The exhausted Prussians yielded to 
the irresistible shock: tliey were seised with a panic; they 
fled. The king rallied them, and three times renewed the 
engagement in the front line. He had two horses sliot 
under him, and many bullets had passed thvougli his clothes. 
But all his intrcjdd exertions were ineffectual : the battle 
was irretrievably lost, and only the approach of night pre- 
vented the Prussian army from being, utterly cut off. As 
the struggle terminated, the slaughter, on both sides, was 
awfully great. Near thirty thousand men lay dea^ on the 
field, or were harassed with wounds; and sixteen thousand 
of these were Prussians ^ 

•The issue of this battle astonished all Europe ; and oc- 
casioned the most extravagant exultation among the hostile 
powers on one side, and the greatest depression of mind 
on the other. When the king had seised the village of 
Cunersdorff, he wrote, in the triumph of his heart, a con- 
gratulatory billet to Ills queen, without waiting for the final 
event : ‘‘ We have driven the Russians from their cntrench- 

» Compared Helaiionx of tlie battle of Cunersdorff, publislied by authority at 
Berlin and Vienna. 
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ments. Expect, within tw'o hours, to hear of a glorious 
victory !” — And as this note arrived at Berlin just as the 
])ost was going out, the premature intelligence reached the 
courts of London and Versailles before the news of the 
king’s disaster, also first conveyed in another laconic dis- 
patch to tlie cjuceii : “ Remove from 13crlin with the royal 
family. Let tlic archives f)e carried to Potsdam. Tho 
town may make coiidilions with tlic enemy.” 

But if his Prussian majesty su])jected himself to some 
degree of ridicule as a man, and blame as a commander, by 
liis defeat at Cunersdorff, his subsequent conduct elfaced all 
unfavourable impressions. And the surprise of mankind, at 
his unex] }octe(l reverse of fortune, was soon lost in their 
admiration of the wonderful resources of his genius, and the 
unconquerable fortitude of his spirit, 'idle day after the 
battle, lie repassed tiie Oder, and encamped at Retwin ; 
whence he moved to Furstenwalde, and posted himself so 
ad\antageously, that the Russians did not dare to make any 
attempt upon Berlin. He even watched their motions so 
assiduously, tliat tlie main body of their army, under tlic vic- 
torious iSoltikolf, instead of entering Brandenburg', rnarclied 
into laisalia. There he joined inarechal Dauii; and the 
two gei. ‘rals lield consultations concerning their future 
ojierations. 

in the mean time tlie king, having refreshed and re- 
cruited liis broken and exhausted troops, and siqiplied the 
loss of his artillery (which liad all fallen into the hands of 
tlic enemy) from the arsenal at Berlin, appeared again 
formidable. Wliile his friends as well as liis enemies were 
of opinion, that the Russian and Austrian armies united had 
only to determine what part of liis dominions they chose first 
to subdue as aprclude to the conquest of the wlioie, he obliged 
both to act oil the defensive. And he at the same time 
detached six thousand men, under general Wuuch, to tlic 
relief of Saxony ; where tlie army of the empire had made 
great progress during his absence. Halle, Wittenberg, 
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Leipsic, 1 organ, and even Dresden itself, Iiad surrendered 
to the Imperialists. But tlie detachment under Wuncli re- 
took I.ei])sic in September; and when he liad joined Fiuck, 
wJio eoninianded in Saxony, the two generals repulsed the 
enemy at Corbitz, and recovered every place in that elec- 
torate except Dresden. 

Encouraged by these successes, and seeing that he could 
not, on the side of Silesia, second tlio king’s operations, 
prince Henry cpiitted his camp at Hornsdortf in Lnsatia, 
and marched Avith extraordinary celerity into Haxony, wliere 
lie joined the Prussian forces under Einck and Wunch. 
Thirs rapid march obliged Dann to (piit his camp in laisatia, 
and separate his army from that of count Soltikofl^ in order 
to jirotect Dresden. And tJie Prussian monarcli, thus freed 
from tJie presence of his most dangerous (uieiii} , Jiaviug put 
himself between tlie Pnssians and Great Glogau. compelled 
tlicm to veliiKpiisli an enterprise wiiicli they lia<l formed 
against tluit place, and return into Poland. 

Eortuiie, in a word, seemed yet to be prt'pavjiig triumphs 
for Eiaalerit?, aft(*r all his disasters ; and il* he had placed 
less confidence in her fiattering jiromises, nhich he had 
repeatedly found to be delusive, be might have closed the 
cam[>aign with e([ual glory ami success. Put his enter- 
prising spirit induced liini once more to trust to the <h^- 
eeiver, and attempt a gre.at line of action, while prudence, 
reason, experience, and even self [ireservation, dictated a 
sure one. 

No sooner did lie find himself disengaged, in conse- 
quence of the retreat of the Russians, than lie marcheil 
into Saxony; and tlierci joined his brother near "i'orgaii in 
Novendier, in spite of all the elforts of the Austrian ge- 
nerals. On this junction, the troops of the empire retired. 
Daun, wlio luul threatened prince Henry, fell back upon 
Dresden. And the king saw himself at the hea<l of a gal- 
lant army of sixty thousand men, in high spirits, and^^till 
ready to execute any bold enterprise, niKler the eye of 
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their sovereign and commander, so lately reduced to the 
brink of despair. But as the season was already far in 
the decline, and remarkably severe, his most able generals 
were of opinion, that no important exploit could be at- 
tempted with any probability of success, and that his wisest 
conduct w’^ould be to watch tlic motions of the Austrians, 
and cut off the provisions of Daiin; who must, by these 
means, be obliged to abandon Dresden, and rc^lire into 
Bohemia, leavijig to the Prussians, as hitherto, the entire 
possession of 8axony. 

'Pile king’s view's, liow'ever, extended to greater and more 
decisiv'e adviintnges. IP* kimwv that tlie passes into Bo- 
hemia Vv'eri' so (liflienll, that, by seising certain posts, the 
subsistence of the iVii.strlans might not only be cut ofl', but 
(heirretreiit rendered inipractieahle. Having obliged Daiin 
to retreat as far as Plaw'en, and advanced himself to Kes- 
sehlorff, !k‘ ordered general h'inck, wdth nineteen b'attalions 
and tliirty-five scpuidroiis, to occupy the defiles of Maxen 
and Ottendorlf, through w'liich alone he thought it possible 
for the enemy to comimuiicate wdth Bohemia. This service 
w'as suecessfiilly executed ; find no doubt wns entertained 
tiiat Daiiii would be ol)IIged to hazard a battle, or to sur- 
render at (liscia'tion, as be seemed now' to have no resource 
left but in Nuctory. 

Me«anw'hile that sagacious general, sensible of his danger, 
sciit exp^'i'ienced officers to reconnoitre the position of the 
Pnissiaii detaelnnent ; and finding the coininander lulled 
into the most fatal security, he took possession of the neigh- 
bouring eminences, jind, surrounding the enemy, jnecluded 
the possibility of escape. Tiie Prussians defended tliein- 
solves gallantly for one day, and made several vigorous 
efforts to disentangle themselves from the net in which they 
were caught, hut in vain : tliey were foiled in every attem]>t 
to force those defiles whieii they had been appointed to 
guard. Night put an end to the striiggle, and to the 
effusion of blood, 'Phe next morning, Pinck. seeing liis 
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bituatioii desperate, as every avenue through which a retreat 
could be made was planted with bayonets, judged it more 
prudent to submit to necessity, than wantonly to throw 
away tJic Ii\'es of so many brave men, who might serve 
their king on some more j)romising occasion. He thcroforc 
endeavoured, though ineffectually, to obtain terms. '^J'hey 
were sternly denied him. And he W'as ultiiniitely forced to 
surrender at discretion, on the 26th of November ; he him- 
self, with eight other generals, and fifteen thousand nieii, 
being made prisoners of war-. 

This was a mortifying blow to the hopes of the 1 Prussian 
monarch, and must have made him severely smisible of his 
too common error, in placing all his attention on the j)os- 
sible advantage, and overlooking the j)robable danger. Nor 
did that evil come alone. He sustained another heavy 
stroke in the defeat and capture of a rear-guard, consisting 
of three ‘thousand men, uiuler general Dierckc. Yet, after 
ill! his losses, he was still so formidable, that the cautious 
and moderate-minded Daun, instead of attackiiig liim, took 
shelter in the strong camp of Pirna, and kept close within 
i 1 i s e n t r e n c h m e n t s . 

Ilis Prussian majesty seemed also, at last, to liave ac- 
cpiired a lesson of moderation. Thougli Joined by twelve 
thousand men, under tlje hereditary prince of lhainswick, 
he put his army cpiietly into winter-cpiarters at Freyberg, 
without attempting any new enter])risc; so that, tJic loss of 
men excepted, affairJ? in Germany were nearly in the same 
situation as at the opening of the campaign. Tlic country 
had been desolated, and much blood Jiad been shed ; but 
Dresden was the only place of importance that had changed 
masters. 

In spite of all the eloquence and popularity of Mr, Pitt, 
so many indecisive campaigns began to cool the zeal of the 
Fnglish nation in the cause of their illustrious but burthen- 


Compared Rdutions of the two courth- 
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some ally, the king of Prussia, to whose wars they could 
vsee no end. And the success of the British arms in America 
and the West Indies opened the eyes of the people more 
fully to their true interests, and contributed to convince 
them of the folly of defending the electorate of Hanover at 
such a vast expense of blood and treasure. 

Immediatel}^ after the taking of Lonisboiirg, wliich had 
long been considered as the key of Canada, a plan was 
formed by the British ministry for tJie reduction of Qiie]>ec, 
and the entire conquest of New France, as soon as tlie 
season of action, in those nortliern latitudes, should return. 
In the mean time an expedition was undertaken against the 
island of Martinique, the chief seat of the Frencli govern- 
ment in the West Indies; a territory of great importance 
by its position, and also by its produce. 

It was known that Martinique, and all the sugar-islands 
belonging to France in tlie Amcn-ican archipelago, were in 
great distress for want of provisions and other necessaries ; 
with whicli it was not in lier power to furnish them, on ac- 
count of the inferiority of her navy to that of Ihigland, and 
her subsequent inability to protect lier trade with them. It 
was therefore siqiposcd that they could make but a feeble 
resistance; to a spirited attack. 

The armament destined for this service consisted of ten 
ships of the line under commodore Moore, and five thou- 
sand soldiers commanded by general Hopson. The de- 
sign upon Martinique, liowever, was relinquished as im- 
practicable, after some desidtory attempts, though seem- 
iugly with little reason, as the French governor possessed 
neither courage nor conduct, and the distressed inhabitants 
appeared willing, it was said, to submit to a power that 
could more readily supply their wants, and afford them a 
better and more certain market fur their produce. But 
whatever was the prospect of resistance, it is certain tliat 
the British troops were re-embarked within twenty-four 
hours after their landing, and that the armainent directed 
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its course tou^ird tlie island of Guadalonpe ^ ; a less 
splendid object of conquest, though not a less valuabl(‘ 
possession. 

The British fleet appeared in the road of Basse-'/ erre 
on the twenjty-second of January; and the eliii'f town and 
fort were taken after a terrible cannonade, aeeovnpanietl 
with incessant showers of bombs. Never did tlie cois- 
manders of the English navy exert tljcinselvi's with grejiter 
intrepidity and jiulgoment than on this occasion. They 
left to the land forces no other employment than ttuit of 
taking possession of the place, which was ahviudoned l>y 
the garrison h 

The reduction of Basse-'lVrro, liowovcn*, v/as not iin- 
inediately followed by the conquest of (jriiadalon])e. 'Fhe 
shiwness, timidity, and irresolnlinn of the operations hy 
land, aflbrded the fugitive garrison leir,nre for recollcciion, 
and for the occupancy of a strong post winch obslrneted 
all comTinmication with tlie more fertile parts of the island. 
.Despairing tliereforo of being able to subject ( iiiadaloiq^e 
on tJiat side, the invaders proetHcled to attack it on 
another, known by the name of ( h’ande-'JVrre. Eort 
Loins, the cliief defence of this division of tlu' island 
(wiiieh is separatisl from the otlun- hy a shallow strait), 
was taken swmrd in liaml, by the marines and Koyal 
Highlanders, after a sliort but vigorous cannonade from 
the fleets 

Ibit the conquerors were guilty of the same error whieli 
they had before coinmitted. They did not take advantage' 
of tlie enemy’s terror : and they sulfered the same incon- 
veniences from tlieir neglect. The fugitives found refuge 
in the mountains, where they^ became formidable: and the 
event of the expedition was even doubtful, when general 
Barrington, having succeeded to the command of the land- 

3 Jvond. Ga;:rttt'y ]\Iareh 7i 1750. — See also capt. GartUncr’s Acconnl of (hr 
ExptdUiov against Martiiii«pie ami Giiadnloupc. 

^ Id. ibid. ' Gapt. (iardincr, »d)i sup. 
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forces in consequence of the 'death of Hopson, changed the 
plan of operations. Instead of attempting to penetrate into 
tlic country, whicJi abounds with strong posts* and dan- 
gerous defiles, he re-embarked the troops, and successively 
attacked the town and villages upon the coast. By this 
mode of making war, every considerable place was soon 
reduced ; and tlie governor and inliabitants, tired of their 
iincoinfor table situation in the mountains, and seeing no 
|)rosj)e6t of relief, suiTcndercd the island to his May 
Britannic majesty. Maricgalante, and some other 1. 
small islands in the neighbourhood, also submitted. And 
the inhabitants obtained the same terms with those of (Uia- 
daloupe; namely, the undisturbed j)ossession of their private 
property, and the enjoyment of their civil and religious pri- 
vileges ^ 

'.rids moderation Avas equally generous and politic, and 
may be supposed to htive had a seidous iuHiu'iiee upon the 
minds of tin; l^reiieli colonists, even in North Aiiu*rica; 
where the campaign was not yet begun, and where tlie plan 
of operatuui was as extensive as the objects were great. Jt 
was concerted to attack the Eieneh in all tlieir strongholds 
at once ; — that major-gciu*ra] AVolfe, who had so eminently 
tlistingifshed himself at the siege of Loidsbourg, should 
proceed up the river 8t. Laurence with eight thousand 
men, and a considerable fleet from Englaml, and besiege 
Quebec*; that Amherst, now commander-in-cldef of the 
British forces in North America, shoulcT, with twelve thou- 
sand men, reduce 'I’iconderoga and Crown Point, cross 
Lake Cliamj)lain, and, })roc*ecding l)y the ^v^ly of Richelieu 
River to the banks of the 8t. Laurence, join Wolfe in his 
attempt upon the capital of Canada; and that b’*igadier Pri- 
cloaux, wdtli a third army, reinforced with a body of pro- 
vincials and friendly Indians under sir William Johnson, 
should invest the fortress of Niagara, which in a manner 
commanded the interior parts of the norther u division of 


6 Loiut. Jane M, 
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the New World. It was farther proposed, that the troops 
under Prideaux, after the reduction of Niagara, should 
embark on Lake Ontario, fall down the St. l^aurence, be- 
siege and take Montreal, and then join, or co-operate with, 
the combined army under Amherst or Wolfe. 

A bolder system of war, perhaps, was never framed : but 
many doubts had been started in regard to its natural 
practicability, founded on the strength of the j)Iaces to be 
attficked, the extent of the o])erations, and the disposition 
of the French forces. 'I1ic marquis de Yaudreuil, gov ernor 
of New France, was stationed near Montreal, with five 
thousand veterans; while the marcpiis de Montcalm, his 
iicutenant-g'cneral, whose reputation u'as already liigli in 
the military world, took the field with an army often thou- 
sand Europeans and Canadians, for the defence of the capital; 
and M. de Levi, an active officer, was at tlie head of a flying 
detachment, which, as well as the army under Montcalm, 
was strengthened by a large body of trained liidians, inti- 
mately acquainted with all the woods and defiles. The 
garrison of Niagara consisted of at least six liundretl men ; 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were in a respectable state 
of defence ; and the city of Quebec, naturally strong from 
its situation, the bravery of its inhabitants, and the number 
of its garrison, had received every additional fortification 
that the art of war could give it. All these obstacles, how- 
were surmounted, tliough not immediately, by a happy 
mixture of conduct and valour; the wonderful effects of 
whicli ignorant and credulous men ascribe to supernatural 
influence, and dull and timid men to chance. 

The army under Amherst, by the progress of whicli tlie 
operations of the other two were supposed to be in some 
measure governed, was early in motion. But the season was 
fiir advanced before the general could [)ass I^ake George. 
He tiiencc proceeded, w ith little opposition from the enemy, 
to Ticonderoga, so fatal to the British troops in the preceding 
campaign. I1ie ITeneli seemed at first determined to defend 
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the fort; but perceiving* the English commander resolute, 
cautious, and well prepared for undertaking the siege, and 
having orders to retreat from one place to another Juk/ 
toward the centre of operations, rather than incur 7. 
the hazard of being made prisoners of M^ar, they abandoned 
the works in the night, and retired to Crown Point. , 

To this fortress Amherst advanced, after repairing the 
works of Ticonderoga, which the enemy had damaged. But 
before his arrival, the garrison had retired to Isle-aiix-Noix, 
at the lower end of Lake Charnjdain. There the French 
were said to liave three thousand five liundred men, witli a 
numerous train of artillery; and he was also informed that 
the lake was occupied by four large armed vessels. With 
a sloop and a radeau, which he had built with all possible 
dlspatcli, lie destroyed two of the enemy’s vessels. But the 
declining season obliged him to postpone farther operations ; 
and he returned in October to Crown Point’. 

(jcneral Amherst now saw himself in a very awkward 
situation for a commandcr-in-chiof. Though his success 
was great, he liad found it impossible to attain the grand 
object of his enterprise — a junction with general Wolfe, 
which was considered as essential to tlie fortunate issue of 
the campaign. And what was yet more disagreeable, he 
had not, during the whole summer, obtained the least in- 
telligence of the condition of that commander, on the 
operations of whose slender and unsupported army so much 
depended ; a few obscure and alarming hints excepted, of 
his liaving landed in the neighbourhood of Quebec, where 
lie was in danger of being crushed by the whole force of 
Canada, under the marquis dc Mont(*alm. Happily he was 
not so ignorant of the fate of the expedition against Niagara. 
Having received an account of its progress before he left 
Ticonderoga, he had detac]>ed brigadier Gage, to assume 


7 Letter fi.)m general Amherst to Mr. Pitt, in the London Gazette^ Nov. 27 , 
1759. — Knox’s Campa\f^ns^ vol. i. ii. 
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tlie command of tlie troops in the room of Prideaux, who 
was unfortunately killed by the bursting of a cohorn, M'^hile 
directing the operations against the fort, to which he had 
been suffered to advance without the least molestation. 

Meanwhile the command of that expedition devolved upon 
sir William Johnson, who prosecuted with equal judgement 
and vigour the plan of his predecessor. He pushed the 
attack of Niagara with such intrepidity, that the besiegers 
soon brought their approaclies within a hundred yards of 
the covered way. Alarmed at the danger of losing this 
interior key of their empire in America, the French col- 
lected a body of regular trooj)S (from the garrisons of Detroit, 
Venango, and Presque Isle) and a party of savages, witli a 
resolution of attempting the relief of the place. Apprised 
of their intention, general Johnson orihTcd his light infantry, 
supported by some grenadiers and regular foot, to take post 
between the cataract of Niagara and the fortress. He posted 
the auxiliary Indians on his flanks; and, while he thus j)re- 
j)ared himself for an engagement, he took ettectual mea- 
sures for securiim his lines and bridling* the <>arrison. 

The enemy appear<‘d about nine oh iock in the morning, 
and the battle was begun with a horrid scream from the 

Ja/j/ hostile Indians, according to their barbarous custom. 

21. It was this scream, called the the most 

frightful sound which imagination can conceive, that struck 
a panic into the army under Hraddock, and bad on otlier 
ftcasions carried terror to the hearts of European soldiers. 
But having now lost its effect upon tlie British troops, 
it was lieard with a contem[)tuons indifference. And the 
French regulars were so warmly received by the phiglisli 
grenadiers and Jiglit infantry, while tlndr savages were 
encountered by other barbarians, that they were totally 
routed in less than an hour, and the place surrendered on 
the same day 


** Jiorul. Chizeite^ Sept. 10, 17^0. — Knox, ubi sup. 
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The taking of Niagara effectually cut off the communica- 
tion between Canada and Louisiana, and consequently was 
a great step toward the conquest of both. But the reduction 
of Quebec was a still more important object; and if general 
Amherst had been able to form a junction with Wolfe, it 
would have been attended with equal certainty, as a pro- 
portional force would have been employed to accomplish it. 

The issue of this grand enterprise seemed, at first, very 
doubtful, ’^riie land-forces did not exceed seven thousand 
men. They were, however, in good health and spirits. 
Having been embarked at Lonisbourg, under convoy of 
admiral Saunders, they were safely landed, toward the end 
of June, on the isle of Orleans, formed by two branches of the 
St. Laurence, a few leagues below Quebec. Tlicre the sol- 
diers and sailors found every refreshment : and there general 
Wolfe, wlio was accompanied by the brigadiers Monckton, 
Townsheiul, and Murray, published a spirited but somewhat 
romantic inanihvsto, vindicating the conduct of the king his 
master in making this hostile invasion, and offering protec- 
tion t ) the inluil)itants of Canada, with the entire possession 
of their property and the free exercise of their religion, pro- 
vided tliey should take no })art in the dispute for dominion 
between the crowns of France and England. He represented 
to them t he folly of resistance, as all hopes of relief were cut 
off, while the British fleet not only commanded the naviga- 
tion of the St.J^aurence, but enjoyed the empire of the sea ; 
and he reminded them, that the cruelties, exercised 
the French against the English subjects in America, would 
excuse the most severe retaliation. But Englishmen, he said, 
were too magnanimous to follow the barbarous example ; and 
he concluded with extolling the generosity of Great-Britain, 
in thus stretching out to them the hand of humanity, when 
it was in her power to enfov. e their obedience 

As this manifesto produced no immediate effect, Wolfe 
was under the necessity pf considering the Canadians ajs 
.Printed ManiJrHo, 
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enemies, and saie himself exposed to the difficiihies of « 
general commanding an army in a country where eveiy 
thing is hostile to him. Those difficulties, on examination, 
appeared so great, tJiat, aithoiigli lie n as naturally of a sain 
giiiiie temper and an adventurous spirit, he began to despair 
of success before the commencement of operations. I could 
not flatter myself,” says he, in his celebrated letter to Mr. 
Pitt, “ that I should be able to reduce the place.” Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Beside the natural and artificial 
strength of the city of Quebec, which is chiefly built upon 
a steep rock on the northern bank of the St. I^aurence, and 
farther defended by the river St. Cluirles, which places it in 
a kind of peninsula, Montcalm, the Frencli general, ivas 
advantageously posted in the neighbourhood, with a force 
superior to the English army. To undertake the siege of 
the town, in such circumstances, seemed contrary to all the 
establislied maxims of war. 

Resolving, however, to make every jiossible exertion 
before he should abandon the enterprise committed to him 
by his sovereign, and the event of which was already de- 
termined in the fond imagination of his admiring country- 
men, Wolfe took possession of Point TA‘vi, on the southern 
bank of the St. Laurence, and there erected batteries against 
the town. But these batteries, by reason of their distance, 
made small impression upon tlie works, though they de- 
stroyed many houses, and greatly incomigpdcd the in- 
habitants. The fleet could be of little use, as the elevation 
of the principal fortifications placed them beyond its reach, 
and even gave them a degree of command over it. Tlie 
English general, therefore, became sensible of the impos- 
sibility of reducing the place, unless he could erect bat- 
teries on the northern side of the river. That shore, how- 
ever, for a considerable way above Quebec, was so bold 
and rocky, as to render it impracticable to land in the face 
of the enemy. Below the town, the F'rench army was 
strongly encamped, between the Montmorency and St. 
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Cliarles. If the former of these rivers should be passed, 
and the French driven from their entrenchments, the second, 
beyond which they would then take refuge, would present 
a new and almost insuperable barrier against the victors. 
With all these obstacles Wolfe was well acquainted; but 
he also knew, to use his own heroic language, That a 
victorious army finds no difficulties He therefore re- 
solved to pass the Montmorency, and bring Montcalm to an 
engagement. 

A ))art of the llritish army had hauled at the mouth of 
that river, and the main body had been ordered to ford it 
higher uj), wlien some unpropitioiis circumstances made it 
necessary to withdraw the troops, and relinquish tlie design. 
Wolfe’s original plan was, to attack a detached redoubt 
close to tlie water, and apjiareiitly situated beyond reach of 
the fire from the enemy’s entrenchments. Should they at- 
tempt to sn})port that fortification, he doubted not of being 
able to bring on a general action; and if they should re- 
main tamo spectators of its fall, he could afterward coolly 
examine their situation, and regulate accordingly his future 
operations. Ibit observing the enemy in some confusion, 
he rashly changed his purpose; and listening only to the 
ardour of ) is courage, determined immediately to attack the 
French camp. 

With tluit view, orders wore sent to l\uvnshend and 
Murray, to keep their divisions in readiness for fordinga 
the river. In the mean time, thirteen coinpa'^nes Julij 
of English grenadiers, and part of the second 31. 
battalion of Royal Americans, who. having first disem- 
barked, had been directed to form upon the beach, until 
they could be properly sustained, riislied impel uoiisly to- 
ward the enemy’s entrenchments, as if, in their ungovern- 
able fury, they could have borne ^lown every thing before 
them. Rut they were met by vso strong and steady a fire of 
musquetry, that they were quickly thrown into disorder, 
and obliged to seek shelter in or behind the detached re- 
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doubt, whieli the enemy had abandoned on their approach 
'Iliere they continued for some time, betbre tJiey could n*- 
pass the vivor, exposed to a dreadful tliunder-storm, and a 
more terrible storm of bullets, which proved fatal to many 
gallant officers, uho fearlessly exposed their persons, in at- 
tempting* to form the troops. And instead of lamentino 
this early failure, though occasioned by inexcusable preci- 
pitancy, and attended witli the loss of near five hundred 
brave men, we ought rather to consider it as a fortunate 
event ; for, if the wliole Ilritisli ariny^ had been led on to the 
attack, tliere is reason to believe, from the strength ot the 
French entrenchments, that the consequences would haw 
been much more destructive 'k 

W’^heii this mortifying* check, and the information con 
nected with it, liad convinced Wolfe of the impracticability 
of approaching Quebec, on the side of Montmorency, while 
the marquis de Montcalm chose to maintain his station, he 
detached brigadier Murray, with twelve hundred men in 
transports, to co-o})erate with rear-admiral Holmes above 
the town, in endt*avouring to destroy the French shij)ping, 
and otherwise to distress and distract the enemy, by descents 
iq)ou the baid<s of the river. In pursuance of these in- 
structions, Murray made two vigorous attempts to land on 
the northeni shore, but w ithout success ; in the tliird, he was 
more fortunate. IJy a siukkui descent at Chambaiid, he 
l)urned a valuable magazine, filled with clothing, arms, am 
munition, and provisions. This was a service of some im- 
portance, though inadequate to his wishes, 'riie French 
ships were secured in such a manmn’as not to be approached 
either by the fleet or army. He therefore returned to the 
camp at the request of the commander-in-chief, in somi' 
measure disappointed, but with the consolatory intelligence 
(received from his prisoners), “ that Niagara was taken: 

T.etter from general Wolfe to IMr. Pitt, in the London Gaxrtte, Oct. t*’. 

This is in some measure ailuiitted l)y Wolfe himself. 
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that Ticonderoga and Crown Point were abandoned ; and 
that general Amherst was employed in making preparations 
for attacking the enemy at Isle-aux-Noix/’ 

This intelligence, however, though agreeable in itself, 
afforded no prospect of immediate assistance. The season 
wasted apace ; and the fervid spirit of general Wolfe, whicli 
could not brook the most distant prospect of censure.or dis- 
grace, began to prty upon his delicate constitution. Con- 
scious that the conduct of no leader can ever l)e honoured 
with true applause, unless gilded with success, he dreaded 
alike to become tlie object of the pity or scorn of his ca- 
pricious countrymen. His liigh notions of military glory, 
the public hope, the good fortune of other commanders, all 
turned inward upon him, and converted disfippointment, and 
the fear of miscarriage, into a disease that threatened the' 
dissolution of his tender frame. Though determined, as he 
declared in his discpiiet, never to return to England without 
accomplisliiiig his enterprise, he sent to the rni- Sept. 
iiistry a pathotic, and even desponding, account 2. 
of his situation, in order seemingly to prepare the minds of 
the peo])le for tlie ^vorst 

Having thus nnburtliened his mind, and perhaps found 
cousidcral relief, lie called a council of his principal of- 
ficers, in which it was resolved, that the future operations 
should be above the town, with a view of drawing the 
French general from his impregnable position, and bringing 
on an engagement. The camp at Montmorency was ac- 
cordingly abandoned; and the troops re-embarking, some 
landed at Point Levi, and the rest were carried higher up 
the river. The good eflects of this new scheme were soon 
visible. 

The marquis de Montcalm, apprehonsive that the in- 


12 “ The affairs: of (ireat Britain, I know, says lie, “■ rnpdre the most vi- 
gorous mcasurrs ; but then the courage of a hmidful of hin-cr men should be 
exerted only where there is some yrobahility of success Letter to lilr. Pitt, 
uhi sup. 
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vaders might make a distant descent^ and come on the hack 
of the town, detached M. de BougainvilJe, with fifteen hun- 
dred nfen, to watcii their motions, and thus weakened Jiis 
own army. Meanwdiile a daring plan was formed by the 
three English brigadiers, and presented to the coniinander- 
iii-chief ; namely, a proposal for landing the troops in the 
night, .under the heights of Abraham, a little above the town, 
in hopes of conquering the rugged aseent before morning. 

The very boldness of this plan, which was conceived 
while Wolfe was confined by sickness, recommended it to 
his generous and intrepid spirit. The stream was rapid, 
the shore shelving, the intended landing-place so narrou' 
as to be easily missed in the dark, and the steep so diffi- 
cult as hardly to be ascended in the day-time, even with- 
out opposition. The French general could not thiidc that 
a descent would be attempted in defiance of so many ob- 
stacles. It was effected, however, with great spirit and 
address. Wolfe himself was one of the first who leaped 
ashore. Colonel Ilou-e, with the Highlanders and light 
infantry, led the way up the (iangcrons precipice. All the 
troops vied with each other in emulating the gal- 
13. lant exam})le; and the whole army had reached 
tlie summit, and was ranged under its proper officers, by 
break of day. 

Montcalm, when informed that the invaders had gained 
the heights of Abraham, which in a manner commanded 
Quebec, could not at first credit the alarming intelligence. 
The ascent of an army by such a precijiicc exceeded all 
his ideas of military enterprise. He believed it to be only 
a feint, magnified by report, in order to induce him to 
abandon his strong post. Rut, when he was convinced of 
its reality, he no longer hesitated what course to pursue. 
When lie found that a battle could not prudently be avoided, 
he bravely resolved to Jiazard one, and immediately put his 
troops in motion. 

No sooner did general Wolfe perceive the enemy cross- 
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iiig the river St. Charles, than he began to form his own 
line, which consisted of six battalions and the Louisbourg 
grenadiers. The right wing was commanded by Monck- 
ton, and the left by Murray, 'ilie light infentry secured 
the rear ; and, as Montcalm advanced in siicli a manner as 
to show that his intention w^as to out-flank the left of the 
English army, Townshend was sent thither with the regi- 
ment of Amherst, which he formed en potcnce^ so as to pre- 
sent a double front to the enemy\ The body of reserve 
consisted of one regiment, drawn up in eight subdivisions, 
with large intervals. 

The disposition of the French army was no less masterly. 
The right wing was composed of one half of the colonial 
troops, two battalions of Europeans, and a body of Indians. 
'^I'he centre consisted of a column formed of regulars ; and 
one battalion, witli the remainder of the military colonists, 
secured the left wing. The bushes and corn-fields in the 
front were filled with fifteen hundred skilful marksmen, who 
ke})t up an irregular galling fire. 

That fire was the more severely felt, as the British troops 
were ordered to keep up theirs. This they did with great 
patience and fortitude, until the French main body ad- 
vanct'd wiLjiiji forty yards of their line. Then they poured 
in, at a general discharge, a thick shower of bullets, which 
took full ejfect. Nor did any relaxation of vigour take place. 
The fire was briskly continued ; and the enemy every where 
yielded to it. But in the moment when the fortune of the 
field began to declare itself, general Wolfe, who was press- 
ing on at the head of the grenadiers, received a fatal bullet 
in his breast, and fell in the arms of victory^-*. 

Instead of being disconcerted by the loss of their com- 
mander, every separate regim at of the British army seemed 
to exert itself for the honour of it' own particular character, 
as well as the glory of the wljole. MTile the grenadiers 
took vengeance with their bayonets, Murray briskly ad- 
Knox's Campai^ust vol. ii. 
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vanced with tlie troops under his direction, and broke the 
centre of the French army. Then it was that the High^ 
landers, drawing* their broad-swords, completed the con- 
fusion of the enemy ; and falling upon them w-ith irresistible 
fury, drove the fugitives with great slaughter toward the 
city, or under some fortifications wdiich the Canadians had 
raised on the banks of the river St. Charles. 

The other divisions of the British army did not behave 
with less gallantry. Howe, witli part of the light infantry, 
having taken post behind a small copse, sallied out fre- 
quently upon the flanks of the enemy, during their spirited 
attack on the other part of his division, and often drove 
them into heaps, while brigadier Townshend advanced 
against their front ; so that the French gencrars design of 
turning the left flank of the English army w^as baffled. 
But tlie gallant officer, w ho had so remarkably contributed 
to this service, W’as suddenly called to a more importajit 
station, in consequence of a new disaster. Monckton (who 
had succeeded general Wolfe, according to tlie order of 
military precedency) being dangerously w'ounded, the chief 
command devolved upon Townshend, as next in seniority. 
On receiving the melancholy new^s, he hastened to the 
centre ; anil finding the troops somcw'hat disordered in the 
ardour of pursuit, he formed them again with all jiossible 
celerity. Ihis act of generalsliip, however, was scarcely 
completed, when M. de Bougainville, with a fresli body 
of two thousjind men, appeared in the rear of the victorious 
army. He had begun his march from Cape liouge, as 
soon as he learned that the British forces had gained the 
heights of Abraham. But fortunately the main body of the 
breiich army w'as, by this time, so much broken and dis- 
persed, that Bougainville did not think it advisable to hazard 
an attack 

I lie victory w*as indeed decisive. The brave marquis 

Lclfci'l'rom brigatlicr-gcncral Tcmnsiicnil tu IMr. Pitt, in the London Ca.xlir. 
r)ct. 17. — Knox's i.'f/vijfarjui/s, \o\, i\. 
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dc Montcalm, and liis second in command, were mortally 
wounded. About five hundred of their men were killed, 
and above twelve hundred were wounded or made prisoners. 
The remainder of their anny, unable to keep the field, re- 
tired to Trois- Rivieres and Montreal. 

The loss of the English, with respect to number, was 
very inconsiderable : both the killed and Avoiiiided did not 
exceed seven hundred men. But tlic death of general 
Wolfe was a national misfortune, and accompanied with 
circumstances sufficiently interesting to merit a particular 
detail. He first recci\ ed a shot in tlie wrist, but, vvTa])ping’ 
a handkerchief round his hand, he encouraged his men to 
advance, without manifesting the least discom})osui'e. lie 
next received a shot in the groin, which he also concealed, 
liven after the morhd bullet had ])ierced his breast, he 
suffered himself unwillingly to l>e carried behiinl the ranks, 
(hider all the agonies of approaeliing dissolution, his 
anxiety for the fortune of the field continued ; and when 
he v'as informed that the French fled on all sides, Then,’’ 
said he, I am happy !” — ami instantly expired, in a kind 
of patriotic transport, which seemed to diffuse over Jiis 
darkening countenance an air of exultation and triumph. 

Wolfe, the age of thirty-three, to all the tin vour of 
spirit, the lilierality of sciitimeut, the humanity, generosity, 
and enlarged views of the hero, united no inconsiderable 
share of the presence of mind and military skill that con- 
stitute the great commander. He only vecpiired years and 
opportunities of action to elevate liiin to an ecpiality with 
the most celebrated generals of any age or nation ; to mo- 
derate bis ardour, expand bis faiudties, and give, to his 
intuitive perception and scientific knowledge, tlie correct- 
ness of judgement perfected ! y experience. 

Tlic Frencli general was not iiiferior to his antagonist in 
military talents. Though less fortunate in the last scene 
of his life, he had often been victorious ; and he made, 
perhaps, the most judicious dispositions that iiuman pru- 
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dence could both before and during’ the engage- 

merit. Nor were liis dying words less remarkable than 
those of Wolfe. “ I am glad of it said lie, wJien Jiis at- 
tendants intimated to Jiini that his wound was mortal ; and 
when they added, that he could survive only a few hours, 
he gallantly rejilied, So much the better ! — 1 shall not 
then live to see the surrender of Quebec 

Tliat event, as tlie illustrious Montcalm foresaw, was not 
distant. Five days after the victory gained in its neighbour- 
hood, the city surrendered to the English fleet and army, 
whicli were prejiaring for a grand attack. 15y the articles 
of capitulation, the inhabitants were to be protected in the 
free exercise of their religion, and in the full enjoyment of 
their civil rights, until a general peace should decide their 
future condition^''. Thus was the capital of New France 
reduced under the dominion of Great- Britain, after an 
arduous campaign of about three months ; and, all circum- 
stances considered, perhayis there never was a naval and 
military enterprise conducted with more steady })ersever- 
ance or distinguished by greater vigour and ability. 

While the ikitish generals were thus making rapid strides 
toward the final conquest of the French empire in America, 
M. de Lally, the French governor in the East-Indies, threat- 
c iied with utter subjection the Englisli settlements in the 
Carnatic. When he had reduced Fort St. David and Cu* 
dalore, as already related, lie prepared to attack Madras. 
This place was regularly invested by two thousand Euro- 
peans, and a large body of sepoys, after its brave but slen- 
der garrison had made every possible effort to keep the 
enemy at a distance. By the firm resol ation of governor 
Pigot, and the persevering courage of the colonels T^aurence 
and Draper, and other gallant officers, it was enabled to 
liold out till the arrival of succours. On the appearance of 
a reinforcement of six hundred men from England, the 
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French general found himself under the necessity of raising 
the siege ; greatly mortified and enraged at a disappoint- 
ment, which blasted all his sanguine hopes of expelling the 
English from the peninsula of Hindostan. 

The British forces in the Carnatic, though still inferior 
to those of the enemy in number, now took the field in 
different divisions, and reduced the French settlements ol 
Masulipatam and Conjcveram. Major Br ere ton, however, 
failed in a rash but vigorous attack upon Wandewash. But 
that town was afterward taken by colonel Coote, who bravely 
maintained his conquest, and defeated a strong army, when 
general Lally had made a bold attempt to regain possession 
of tlie disputed settlement. 

With respect to tlie battle of Wandewash, we may ob- 
serve, that Lally, being early deserted by his whole body 
of cavalry, in consequence of a brisk cannonading, put 
liimself at the head of his line of infantry, and impetuously 
rushed into action. Colonel Coote coolly received the 
French at the head of his own regiment, which he had 
formed in a line, opposed obliquely to theirs. Nor did lie 
alter liis disposition, although they did. After two dis- 
charges, the regiment of Lorraiii vigorously pressed on, 
in the form of a column, through a heavy fire, and threat- 
ened to bear, down all resistance. In an instant the two 
regiments were engaged at the push of the bayonet. The 
front of the French column at first broke the English line, 
and a momentary confusion ensued. But no sooner did 
man encounter man in single opposition, than the superi- 
ority of British prowess was conspicuous. The field was 
soon strewed with killed and wounded Frenchmen. The 
regiment of Lorrain was broken, routed, and hotly pursued. 

This conflict was followed by anotlier, no less bloody, 
which finally decided the fortune of the day. As soon as 
colonel Coote could restrain the ardour of his own victo- 
rious battalion, he rode along the line, and ordered major 
Brereton to take possession of a fortified post, which the 
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ciieiwy seemed to Jiave abandoned. In making this effort, 
the major was mortally wounded, but not before ho saw 
that the post was gained. Follow your blow said lie 
no])ly, to sonic of the soldiers who offered to assist him, 
“ and leave me to my fate !” 

That service was gallantly performed by major Monsoii. 
In vain did M. de Hussy attempt to recover the post, at 
the head of the regiment of Lally ; in vain, to maintain 
tlie combat on the plain. His horse being shot under him, 
he was made prisoner, in leading on to the push of the 
hayojiet the few troops that preserved any firmness. Major 
INfonson received his sword. '^Hie regiment was utterly 
broken; and I.ally, having- lost six Inindred men, was 
happy to save the wreck of his army, by abandoning his 
cam]) to the victors 

Nor wore these the only achievements of the Ilritish 
forces in the East-Indies, in the course of this memorable 
year. During the progress of colonel Coote on the coast 
of Coromandel, admiral Pococke, with an inferior three, 
defeated the hYerich fleet, under M. d’Ache, near Ceylon, 
though without ca])turing any ships. Surat, a place of 
great conseipience on the coast of Malabar, was taken by 
a detacliment from the English settlement of Hombay. The 
French factory in that town was destroyed ; and, on the 
opposite side of the ])cninsula, the Dutch were chastised for 
attempting to acquire an asccmlancy in Bengal. 

These avaricious repuWicans, whose grasping spirit no 
principles could moderate, no treaties restrain, became 
jealous of the growth of the English power in the East-In- 
dies, and, enraged at the loss of certain branches of trade, 
wliich tliey had been accustomed to monopolise, formed a 
conspiracy for the extirpation of their rii als, as atrocious 
as that of Amboyna. In consequence of this conspii’acy 
(in which the hVcuicli and the soubahdar of Bengal are 
supj)oscd to have been engaged), tbe government of Ba- 
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tavia, under pretence of reinforcing the settlement of Clii'ii- 
sura, sent an armament of seven ships, and thirteen 
dred soldiers, up the river Ougli. The troops disembarked 
near Tannah Fort ; and a defcichment from Chinsiira ad- 
vanced to meet them. Colonel Forde, who had been ap- 
pointed to watch their motions, at the head of the troops of 
the English East India Company, gave battle first to the 
detachment and afterward to the main body *; defeated 
both ; killed four hundred men, and made the fugitives pri- 
soners. About the same time, three English India-ships 
gave battle to the Dutch squadron, and obliged the whole 
to strike, after an obstinate engagement 

Thus checked, the factory at Chinsiira agreed to such 
conditions as the government of Calcutta thought proper 
to impose, disclaiming all knowledge of hostile intentions. 
Similar protestations were made by the states-geijeral in 
Europe ; and the British ministry, though by no means 
convinced of their good faith, seemed to admit their apo- 
logy. The chastisement inflicted, though necessary for 
self-defence, was thought sufliciently severe to operate as a 
correction. 

While the British arms were signally victorious by land 
in both hemispheres, tlie success of our countrymen was 
no less splendid by sea. Elate with their advantage at 8t. 
C'a.^’, the French talked loudly of retaliating the insults on 
their coasts, by invading Great-Britain and Ireland. Their 
ministry, embarrassed by the failure of public credit, were 
happy to indulge tlie national vanity. Large bodies of 
troops were accordingly assembled on the coasts of the 
clmnnel ; men-of-war and transports were collected, and 
flat-bottomed boats ])repared at the principal sea-ports. A 
small armament, said to be destined for the invasion of 
^Scotland, was to sail from Dunkirk; that which was sup- 
posed to be designed against Irriand was to sail from I.ower 

IS (’onipaicil liddtions of the hostile iittciiipl of the Dutch in Irans- 

nuttcfl to the Imlki-houbc. 
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Bretag-no, the troops being under the command of the duke 
d'Aiguillon; wliile tlie troops intended for the invasion of 
Eiiglaiicl, if any such intention existed, were to sail from 
IT avro de Grace, and otlier ports on the coast of Normandy, 
and land in tlie night on the opposite shore. 

To defeat the purpose of these boasted armaments, an 
English s(puidron, under commodore Boyes, was stationed 
off Dunkirk ; tlie port of Havre de Grace was w atched, and 
the town fiercely bombarded, by rear-admiral Rodney; sir 
Edward Hawke, wdth a formidable force, blocked up the 
harbour of Brest, where the French fleet, under M. de 
Conflans, lay in readiness to conduct, as was supposed, 
the transports and flat-bottomed boats belonging to the 
grand armament ; and a small squadron detached from 
that under Hawdee, hovered on the coast of Bretagne. 
These precautions w'cre continued during the wdiole sum- 
mer; and the projected invasions seemed, in consequence 
of so strict a blockade, to be laid aside by the French mi- 
nistry, till the month of August, wdien, the battle of Min- 
den Iiaving baffled all their designs upon Hanover, they 
turned their attention seriously toward their naval arma- 
ments. 

In tlie mean time admiral Boscaw’en, wdio commanded 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean, w'as employed in 
blocking up, in the harbour of Toulon, a French squadron 
under M. de la Clue, intended to assist, as was believed, 
in the descents upon tke coasts of Great-Britain and 
Ireland. But Boscawen finding it necessary to return to 
Gibraltar to careen, M. dc la Clue took that opportunity 
to attempt to jiass the Strait, and had nearly accomplished 
his purpose, wdien lie w^as discovered by the hhiglisli 
admiral; pursued, and overtaken, on the 18th of August, 
off Cape Lagos, on tlie coast of Portugal. The French 
squadron consisted of tw’clve, and the English of fourteen 
ships of the lin(\ The former made a faint resistiiiice. 
The admirars ship, named the Occaji, of eighty guns, and^ 
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the Redoubtable, of seventy-four guns, were destroyed ; mid 
the Temeruire and the Modeste were taken 

This disaster did not discourage the* French ministry. 
The greatest preparations for an invasion were made at 
IJrest and Rochefort; and tlie long neglected pretender, 
again flattered and caressed, is said to have remained in 
tlie neiglibourhood of Vannes, in disguise, in order once 
more to hazard his person, and countenance a revolt in the 
dominions of his ancestors, to serve the ambitious pur])oses 
of France. Happily the execution of that scheme, Avliicb 
miglit liave produced great confusion, was prevented hy 
the vigilance of sir Edward Hawke, till the season of action 
had elapsed. Rut tlie French, in tlieir ardour, seemed to 
disregard tlie course of the seasons and the rage of the 
elements. The English fleet being driven ofl* the coast of 
France by a violent storm, Conflans put to sea with twenty- 
one sail of the line and four frigates, and threw the in- 
habitants of Gr(*at-Rritain and Ireland into the utmost 
terror and consternation. Rut their alarm was transitory. 

Sir Edward Havv'ke, who had taken shelter in Torbay, 
put to sea with twenty-three ships of the line, and came 
up with the enemy between Relle-isle and Ca])e Quiberon. 
The French admiral being on his own coast, with which ho 
was perfectly wcdl acquainted, and not choosing openly to 
hazard a battle, or expose himself to the disgrace of a re- 
treat, atteuqited to take advantage of a lee-shore thickly 
sown wdth rocks and shoals. Among these he hoped to 
remain secure, or profit by the temerity of his antagonist. 
He accordingly collected his fleet under the laml. Haw^ke 
saw the danger, and determined to brave it ; though, in so 
doing, he perliaps obeyed the dictates of his own im- 
petuous courage rather than those of a prudent foresight. 
While his fleet remained entire, he was at all times equal 
to the important charge with wdiieh he w’as eiTtrusted by 
his soyereign, the protection of the British kingdoms ; 

Bosca wen’s Lctier in the London G<izc1ti\ Sept. 7<> 17r>a. 
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but, should it be destroyed by fortuitous means, the con- 
sequences might prove very distressing to his country. 
Fortunately, on this occasion, the English admiral^ whoso 
honest mind w as not the most enlightened, and wdiose lion- 
heart had never listened to the cautious suggestions of fear, 
being little acquainted with consequential reasoning, paid 
less regard to the possible disaster than to the j)robability 
of acquiring a complete victory, and essejitially serving 
his country, by the destruction of tlie Frencli fleet. Re- 

JVov. gardless of every peril, he bore dowui with full sail 
20. t^)on the enemy, about tw^o o’clock in the after- 
noon, and ordered the pilot to lay his oavu ship, the Royal 
George, along-side of that of the French admiral, named 
the Royal 8un. 

The pilot^rcpreseutod the danger of the coast. By 
rids remonstrance,” said Hawke, you have done your 
duty : now execute my orders, and I will endeavour to do 
mine.” tie reluctantly obeyed. Conflans did not decline 
the combat ; but a French captain, wdth the gallantry 
})ecuHar to his nation, threw himself between the admirals. 
One broadside from the Royal George, ami a high sea, 
sent his no]>le ship, called the Thesee, wdtli him, and all 
his crew, to the bottom. 'I'he Siiperbc shared tlie same 
fate, llie Formidable struck her colours. The Royal Sun 
drove on shore, and was burned by her own ])eople, as well 
as the Hereby the British seamen. The Juste sunk at the 
mouth of the Loire. I nfortunately, howawer, a tempes- 
tuous night, which saved the French fleet from utter ruin, 
proved fatal to twf) English shi})s of the line. They ran 
upon a sand-bank, and were irretrievably lost. But the men, 
and part of the stores, were saved 

This justly celebrated victory, which broke the boasted 
effort of the naval power of France, freed the inhabitants 
of South Britain from all apprehensions of an invasion. 

Sir Edwartl Hawke's in ^thc London Gar.rtte^ Nov. 1750, and in- 

formation aftcrwaril received relative to the action. 
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But the people of Nortli-Britain were still kept uiulei' 
alarm. The famous adventurer Tliurot Jiad sailed from 
Dunkirk, before M. cle Conflans left Brest, His squadron 
consisted ot five frigates, carrying’ about twelve hundred 
soldiers. With this force he reached the Scottish coast, 
and showed a disposition to land in the neiglibourhood 
ot Aberdeen ; but being pursued by Commodore Boyes, 
he was obliged to take shelter on the coast of Sweilen, 
inid afterward on that of Norway. During these voyages 
in an inclement season, his men became sickly, his ships 
were greatly shattered, and he lost company with one 
of them. He resolved, however, to attempt something 
worthy of his former exploits, before his return. to France. 
Nor was he without ho[)es of yet co-0[)erating with Cou« 
flans, with whose defeat he was unacquainted. He accord- 
ingly sailed for the coast of Ireland, and took Carrickfergus. 
Having there victualled his ships, pillaged the town, and 
obtained certain intelligence of Hawke’s success, he again 
put to sea, and steered his course homoAvard. But he was 
swiftly pursued by a squadron under Ellic)t, and 28, 

overtaken near tJie isle of Man. The force, on 
both sides, was nearly equal : the commanders were rivals 
in valour and naval skill; the crews were tried; and the 
engagemt fit that took place was obstinate and bloody. The 
death of the gallant Thurot determined the contest. His 
principal ship struck her colours, and the rest followed the 
example -h 

These naval victories, with the conquests achieved by 
the British arms in North America, and in the Fast and 
West Indies — in a word, wherever shipping could give a 
superiority — sufficiently pointed out to the intelligent part 
of the nation the true line of future hostilities, and the mad- 
ness of persisting in the prosecution of a ruinous German 
war. ^"et was it resolved, by the popular administration, 
not only to prosecute that war, but to make it the supreme 
London Gazrltr^ March ,’4, 17C0. 
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object during the ensuing campaign. Above two millions 
sterling were accordingly grq,nted, by parliament, in subsi- 
dies to German princes, besides the enormous supplies de- 
manded for maintaining t\venty-five thousand British sol- 
diers in Westphalia. And all these troops and subsidies, 
it must be owned, were necessary for the defence of the 
electorate of Hanover, and in order to enable the king of 
Prussia to support his declining fortune against the Aus- 
trians, Russians, Swedes, and the army of the empire. But 
why the “people of Great-Britain should burtlien themselves, 
for such piloses, vvdth a great ainoiiiit of additional debt, 
was a question tliat no good citizen could answer with 
temper, and wliich a quiet subject would not clioose to in- 
vestigate. It will, therefore, suffice to observe, that such 
was the wish. of the monarch, and the will of the minister, 
who g:pverned tlie populace and the j>arliament with ab- 
solute sway; and who had the address to convince both, 
that it woidd be ungenerous in Great-Britain, and un- 
Wiirthy of her glory, to desert an illustrious ally in dis- 
tress, after liavdiig encouraged him to engage in so arduous 
a struggle ; or to permit the electoral dominions of her 
sovereign, Iiow small soever tlteir value, to fall into the 
hands of an enemy whom she had vanquislied in every 
other part of the world. 

Tlie people of France were no less generous to their 
king. As the ordinary resources of the state had failed, 
the principal nobility and gentry, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, threw tlieir plate into the public treasury, to en- 
a])le him to suppotf with vigour the war in Germany; con- 
scious that the strength of the kingdom could there, on its 
own frontier, be exerted to the greatest advantage, and that 
of Great-Britain with the least effect TJie French forces 
in W estphalla were now so augmented, as nearly to reack 
the number of one hundred thousand men, under the duke 
de Broglio ; while an inferior army was formed upon the 
Rhine, under the couiit de St. Germain. 
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The allietl army, under prince Ferdinand, was less nume- 
rous than that under Bro^lio ; but the troops were in blotter 
condition. The confederates, however, very prudently acted 
chiefly on the defensive. Yet if Broglio and St. Germain 
had not corpe to an open rupture, in consctpience of which 
the count left the service, prince Ferdinand would have 
found himself under the necessity of hazarding a general 
action, or of suflering himself to bt' surrounded. Before 
this quarrel arose, the ]>rogress of the Frimcli arms had l)eeii 
very nipid. Broglio, paying no regard to thoj^places of 
strength possessed by the allies in his front, pushed into tlu‘ 
landgraviate of II(\sse witli (he gram^l army, leaving detacli- 
inents to reduce (lie castles of Marj)urg and 1 )illenburg; while 
St. Germain penetrated through the duchy of Wcst|)lialia, 
and the two armies, in July, formed a junction i#ar Corbach. 

Ignorant of this junction, and desirous of preventing it, 
prince Ferdinand, who had fallen back with the allied Jinny 
from Fritzhir, and was retreating toward the Dyinel, scut 
the hereditJiry ])rince, with a strong detachment, ])efore him 
to fSaxenliauseii, where lie mojmt to eneain]>. Continuing* 
to advjiiiee, tluit gallant youtli found Ji body of French troops 
formed near Corhacli ; Jind concluding* them to lie 8t. Ger- 
main’s van-guard, as they did not seem to exceed ton bat- 
talions and fifteen s(puulrons, he attacked them with great 
fury. But the French stood their ground with firmness ; 
juid, Jis tliey were continually reinforced with fresh troops 
from the main army, the hereditary prince was obliged to 
retire in some disorder, and with no sinjill^oss. A few djiys 
after, however, he severely retalijited upon the enemy, by 
surprising a Frencb detachment, under M. Glaubitz, at 
Emsdorfi’. Besides killing a considerable number of all 
ranks, and taking their artillery and baggage, he made the 
commandcr-in-chief, with one hundred and seventy-seven 
officers, and thousand two hundred and eighty-two 

private ineu, prisoners of wjir^^ 

LniKlon July 29, 17(>9- 
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During these transactions, the duke de Broglio remained 
encamped on the heights of Corbach. When the cheva- 
lier de Muy (who had succeeded the count de St. Ger-^ 
main, as second fai command) had passed the Dymel at 
Stadtberg, with thirty-five thousand men, an^ extended 
tliis body along the banks of that river, in order to cut off 
the communication of the allies with Westphalia, prince 
Ferdinand also passed the Dymel to give him battle. He 
accordingly ordered the hereditary prince and general 
Sporckeiii^ turn the left wing of the enemy near Warburg, 
while he himself advanced against tlie centre, on the thirty- 
first day of July, with the main body of the allied army. 
Thus attacked in flank and rear, and in danger of being 
surrounded, the hVench, after a smart engagement, retired 
with/|)recipilation toward Stadtberg, leaving on the fiehl 
•about' fifteen Inimlred m.en dead or wounded. About an 
ecpial number v/ere made prisoners in the pursuit, by tlie 
British cavalry. The loss of the allies was very inconsi- 
derable 

By this advantage, which ojisurod him the command of 
the Weser and tJie Dymel, })rince Ferdinand was enabled 
to maintain hi^ coinmunication with West[>halia, and to 
prevent the French from penetrating deeply into the elec- 
torate of Hanover. But in order to obtain these important 
ends, he W'as under the necessity, notwithstanding his suc- 
cess, of sacrificing the whole landgraviate of Hesse. The 
enemy even reduced Gottingen and Mnnden, in the domi- 
nions of his Britannic majesty, while the people of England 
were celebrating With bonfires and illuininations the victory 
obtained by their arms, which was immediately followed by 
all the apparent consequences of a defeat. 

Prince Ferdinand, however, regardless of appearances, 
continued to occupy Warburg, for more than a month after 
the battle ; and Broglio, over-awed by so commanding a 
position, attempted nothing farther of any consequence 

LonO-on Aug. 9, 
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during the campaign. In tliQ mean time the hereditary prince 
undertook a rambling expedition to the Lower Rhine, and 
laid siege to Wesel. But he was defeated near the convent 
of Campen, on the fifteenth of October, by a body of French 
troops under M. de Castries, and sixteen liundred of his 
men were killed, wounded, or made prisoners. Soon after 
this severe check, both armies went into winter-quarters ; 
the French being left in possession of Hesse, and of the 
whole country eastu^ard of the Weser, to the frontiers of 
the electorate of Hanover. The British troops^ere can- 
toned in the bishopric of Paderborn, where tliey sulfered 
great hardships from scarcity of forage and j>rovi.sioiis. Few 
camj)aigns, between armies so numerous and well appointed, 
have been more barren of memorable events. 

The king of Prussia, as usual, was more acUve tli^ij the 
general of the allies; and tlie dangerous state of his mfairs 
seemed to ro([iiire the most vigorous exertions. He began 
the campaign, however, on a defensive })lan. Having passed 
the winter in Saxony, he took possession of a very strong- 
camp, between the Elbe and the ]Moldau, in the month of 
April. Tliis camp he fortified in every place that was ac- 
cessil)le, and mounted the works with two hundred and fifty 
pieces of c uiiion. By these means he was enabled to main- 
tain his ground against tlie grand Austrian army under 
Daun, whose whole attention he engaged, and at the same 
time to send a strong reinforcement to his brother, without 
exposing himself to any danger. 

Prince Henry had assembled an army ^gar Frankfort on 
the Oder, where he took various positions, in order to op- 
pose the Russians, and to protect Silesia and the electorate 
of Brandenburg, which were threatened by different bodies 
of the enemy. Fouquet, another Prussian general, had fixed 
his quarters in the neighbourhood of Glatz ; and whilst he 
covered Silesia on that side, he kept up a communication 
with the prince. 

These arrangements were judicious : but the wisest pre- 
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cautions may be ejuded by cuuning*, or disconcerted by 
enterprise. General Laiulohn, the most enterprising of 
all the Austrian commanders, having quitted his camp in 
Bolicmia, with a strong but light and disencumbered army, 
alternately menaced Breslau, Berlin, and Schweidnit/. At 
length lie seemed to fix upon the last of those towns; 
and Fouquet, deceived by the artful feint, marched to 
Schweidnitz with the main body of his troops, and left 
Glatz uncovered. 

No sooner did Laudohn ])erceive that this stratagem had 
succeeded, than lie made use of another, and with equal 
success. He took possession of Landshut, which he dis- 
covered a design of securing, and left there ii small body of 
troops, h'ouquet, alarmed at so unexpoeted a movement, 
quitt^ftl Schliv''eidnitz with precipitation, and tlrove the Aus- 
trians from I..andshut with great ease. Meanwhile I.andolin 
had made himself master of several im])ortant passes, by 
which he was enabled almost to surronnd the small army 
under Foiiqiiet. The Prussian general did every thing 
possible, in such circumstances, to defend himself against a 
siqierior eiieiri}\ But all his efiorts were iiiefieehial. The 
Austrians attacked liis enlreneliuKMits with irresistible fury; 
and ho himself having received two mortal wounds, and 
three thousand of liis men being slain, lli(‘ rest, amounting 
to six thousand, surrendered prisoners of war. The re- 
duction of Glatz, on which Laiidolin fell like a tliunderbolt. 
was the immediate eonsecpience of this victory 

Tiie king’s defensive plan seemed now to bi‘ entirely 
deranged. One of his three arniic's liad been, in a manner, 
ruined ; and the vietorioiis Laudohn was ready to lay siegi' 
to Breslau, wliere he expected to be joined by th(» Russians, 
and enabled to complete the conquest of KSilesia, the greni 
object of the war. Frederic saw tlie danger; and while tin* 
fortitude of his spirit determined him to meet it witlioui 
shrinking, his daring genius led him to hope that importaui 
Trussiirn anil Anstrinn Jiiiutiovx coin]i:ima 
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advantages iniglit be drawn from the very bosom of Jiijs- 
tortuiie. He accordingly quitted liis strong camp, and 
directed liis march towards Silesia. Daun pursued the 
same route, and by forced inarches anticipated the motions 
of his lieroic antagonist, who was more dilatory than usual. 

I he Austrian general liad reached Ciorlit/, and was 
pushing oil to Eauban, when the king received the agree- 
able intelligence of his rapid progress, and, by one of the 
boldest acts of generalship recorded in the annals of war, 
wheeled into the opjiositc' direction; repassed^thc Spree 
near 13aiit/en, and threw liimself unexpectedly before Dres- 
den. liis apjiearanee struck the garrison like the springing 
of a mine. Ibit Maeguire, the governor, being an olficer 
of courage and expinieuce, resolved to defend the place to 
extremity; and as it bad been strengthened by additional 
fortifications since it hud fallen into the hjinds of the 
Austrians, it bafilod all the assaults of tiie Prussians, and 
gloriously resisted every mode of attack, until Daun re- 
turned from Silesia, and obliged the king to reliiupiisli an 
enterprise, wliioh deserved to have been crowned with the 
most brilliant success 

Chagrined at his disappointment, the Prussian monarch 
offered ba tie to Daun ; but the cautious commauder pru- 
dently declined the challenge, and took every measure to 
render an attack impvaetieabh*. In the meantime general 
Laiidohn, having completed his preparations, laid siege to 
Breslau, and endeavoured to intimidate the governor and 
the inhabitants into an immediate eapitidation, by a pom- 
pons disjilay of his strength. IIo set fortli, that his forces 
consisted of fifty battalions and eighty squadrons ; that 

It will detract little from the merit of this enter})rise, to suppose, as has been 
insinuated, that tlie king had an intciiH'^n of marching into Siltsia, till he found 
that Daun had the start of him. But, if such had been really his purpose, there 
is no reason to suppose he wviuUl have permit icd Daun to gain upon him a niarch 
of two days ; as, on every other occasion, he exceeded the Austi ians in tlic celerity 
of his motifins. And his return was far more rapid than liis mivancr. 
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seventy-five thousand Russians were within three days' 
march ; that it was in vain for the governor to expect sue-- 
cour from the king, tlieii on the other side of the Elbe, and 
still more vain to look for relief from prince Henry, wlio 
must sink beneath the sword of the Russians, if he sliould 
attempt to obstruct their progress. And he declared that 
the garrison must expect no terms, nor the inhabitants any 
favour, if they should resolve to hold out. 

Finding all his threats ineirectual, as the governor’s reply 
was firm and manly, Laudohn endeavoured to put them in 
execution. He tried to carry the town by assault, while he 
thundered ui)on it, from an immense artillery, a shower of 
bombs and red-hot bullets. But tlie assault failed; and 
the awful bombardment affected ordy the wretched inha- 
bitants, on whom it fell like the vengeance of Heaven. At 
lengtii an army was seen, and tremulous hope and con- 
jing'. vulsive fear, shook, by turns, the hearts of the dis- 
5. tracted citizens : — but it was not an army of Rus- 
sians. A deliverer appeared in the jxnson of prince Henry, 
whose peculiar fortune it was, witli a happy conformity to 
his beneficent disposition, more frequently to save than to 
destroy. He had marched one hundred and twenty miles 
in five days, with all his artillery and baggage. The Au- 
strians abandoned the siege on liis approach*®. 

But the rapid marcli of prince Henry, and the relief of 
Breslau, seemed only to retard for a monnuit tlie ruin of the 
king’s affairs. Laudohn, lately victorious, and still formi- 
dable, though obliged to retire before the royal brother, 
kept Schweidnitz and Neiss under blockade, and anxiously 
waited the arrival of the Russians ; when he hoped not only 
to receive the submission of those two places, l)ut to return 
to the siege of the capital, and complete at one blo^w tlie 
conquest of Silesia. 

Tlie main body of the Russian army, under count Czer- 
London Gauitc. .S( pt. .9, 1 760. 
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niche ff, had actually reached the frontiers of that province, 
and wanted only a few days’ unobstructed march to form 
the imicli-fcared and desired junction. Another body of 
Russians had entered Pomerania, where tlie Prussian 
forces did not exceed five thousand horse and foot, and 
threatened to invest Colberg* ; while the Swedes resumed 
their operations in tlie same country, with an army of 
twenty thousand men. 

A plan of mere defence, in siicli eircumstance.s. must 
have proved altogether inclFectual. Silesia was in danger 
of being instantly subdued, by the junction of the Austrians 
and Russians. The king therefore marched thitlier with- 
out delay ; and left Daun, wdio had tlie start of him at 
setting out, considerably behind. He passed five rivers 
with a numerous army, clogg*ed with heavy artillery, and 
above tw’o thousand waggons; and wdnle one body of 
forces hung on his flank, another watclied his rear, and a 
third presented its(df in front, he traversed a track of coun- 
try near two hundred miles in extent, under all those perils 
and (iifliculties, with a celerity that would have rendered 
memorable the march of a detachment of light troops. 
But lie w'iis not able, with all his activity, to bring Laiidohn 
to action, before that general w^as joined by the Austrian 
armies under Daun and Dascy ; and, by the forces of 
these three generals, he was in danger of being sur- 
rounded in his camp at Lignitz. In vain did he attempt, 
by various movements, to divide the enemy’s strength, to 
turn their flanks, or attack them under any other disad- 
vantage : the nature of the ground, and the skill of the 
Austrian generals, rendered abortive all the suggestions of 
ingenuity. 

While thus circumstanced, he received intelligence that 
the Russians w^ere ready to pass the Oder at Auras. As the 
least of two dangers, he resolved to attack the Austrians 
before the arrival of a new enemy. Meaiuvhile 13aiin, 
Jiaving reconnoitred tlie king’s situation at Lignitz, had 
formed an intention of attacking him by surprise, in the 
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night, with the united strength of tiie three armies ; and he 

had commnnicafed his desigu to the two other genenils. 

Of this scheme, it is j)ro()al)]e, the Prussian montftch was 
not ignorant ; as, on the same night that it was to have 
taken efieet, lie quitted liis camp, with the utmost jirivacy, 
and occupied an advantageous post on the heiglits of Pfaf- 
fendorlf, by which lAUidohn was to advance. Daun, with 
no less precaution, made his approaches toward the Prus- 
sian camp ; Imt, to his astonishment, on his arrival, no 
enemy appeared. When day broke, liowever, he could 
perceivci at a distance the rising of a thick smoke, which 
left him little room to doubt in what business tlie king was 
engaged, or for wliat purpose he had quitted his station. 

As Laudohn was eagerly jwessing on to Lignit/, and 
feeding his ]n‘art witli splendid hopes of the glory which 
lie should acquire, by his distinguisJied sliare in 
I t. the action that was to determine the fate of the 
illustrious Frederic, he was furiously attacked, about three 
o^clock in the morning, by the Ihussian army, n‘gularly, 
drawn up, and obliged to retire, after a fierce conflict, 
wJien ojgJit tJifuisaiid of his men iiad been killed, wounded, 
or captured. Daun had no opportunity of assisting liini. 
His Ihussian majesty, who e.xjiosed his own person in a re- 
niarka])le manner, in order to animate his troops, was un- 
guarded in no other resjiect. He Iiad secured his rear so 
eflectually with a strong body of reserve, and by a numerous 
artillery, judiciously jilanted on the heights of Pfafleiidorft', 
that an attack was impracticable. Daun theretore found 
himself under tJie neces>ify (»f remaining inacti\'e, and wait- 
ing, in anxious suspense, tlie issue of tlie momentous com- 
bat. It was finally decided by six o’clock, wlien the Au- 
strians gave way on all sides, and were pursued as far as the 
Katsbach. a river that falls into the Oder below Idgnitz. 
The king did not choose to push bis advantage, lest be 
sbonld aflbrd the wily ami watchful Daun an opportunity 
of disj<?iniiig his army"'. 

Jr Prussian and Austrian count. s conipurcd. 
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By this victory, he not only rescued liimself from im- 
miiient clanger, but j3reuented the Jong’-dreaderl junction 
of the Russian and Austrian armies in Silesia: for count 
Czeriiieheff was so intimidated 1)y the defeat of the Au- 
strians, that lie immediately repassed tlie Oder. Having 
joined his brother at Neuinarck, and ojiened a comrnuni- « 
cation with Rrcslau, tlio king now marched against Daun, 
who liad formed the blockade of Schweidnitz ; routed 
a body of the enemy under general Reck, and obliged the 
grand Austrian army to forego its purjiose, and take refuge 
among the mountains of Landshut. 

While the active potentate was making these heroic 
cft'orts in Silesia, tlie reputation of his arms was ably sup- 
ported in Saxony by general Ilulsen, who gained several 
advankiges over the army of the emjiire. But very different 
was the state of his affairs in other cpiarters. The Russians, 
after they repassed the Oder, pushed a strong detachment 
into Brandenburg ; and count Czernicheff being joined by 
a large body of Austrians under general Lasey, the Oct 
unitc'd army made itself master of Berlin Xor (>. 
was this mortifying blow the only stroke of ill fortune that 
fi'll upon the gallant monarch. 

'The 1\ vissians and Austrians, haviim’ levied a c*ontribu- 
tion upon the inhabitants of Berlin, destroyed the magazines, 
arsenals, and founderies, and plundered the palaces, retired 
])y diiferent routes, on hearing that Frederic wais advancing 
to the relii'f of his caintah The city sutfered considerably, 
especially in its ornaments ; the adjacent c*ountry was ra- 
yaged, and the king sustained a ver\ great loss in ^allllable 
furniture and military stores. But tliese were not the 
worst consecpiences that attended tlie invasion of Branden- 
burg, and the assault upon the seat of government, of arts, 
and of elegance. 

Wlieii Berlin was first threatened, Ilulsen left Saxemy, 
and attempted to oppose the enemy. He found himself 
Lond. Ocl. *ja, I7r;<). 
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unequal to the generous purpose, yet continued to hover in 
the neigliboiirliood, in order to seise any advantage that 
might offer. In the mean-time, the prince of Deux-ponts, 
meeting with no interruption, made rapid progress in 
Saxony. Leipsic, Torgaii, and Wittenberg, successively 
surrendered to the Imperialists. And while the illustrious 
Frederic was thus losing his footing in Saxony, which had 
been hitherto the great support of his armies, a detachment 
from the French army in Westphalia laid Halberstadt un- 
der contribution. One part of Pomerania w^as ravaged by 
the Swedes, and another by the Russians, who had invested 
t'olberg both by land and sea. The king's situation again 
seemed desperate. All his motions, in his inarch toward 
Brandenburg, were watched by Dann, wliosc army liad 
been reinforced ; and, in his absence, Laiulolm had formed 
tlie siege of Cosel, and threatened the whole Silesian pro- 
vince with subjection. 

It now became necessary for the warlike jirinee, who 
was still at the head of a strong army, to cflll up once more 
the vigour of his genius, and attem|)t by some bold exer- 
tion to extricate himself from all his difficulties. He had 
determined to make such an exertion. And no sooner did 
he learn, that the enemy had abandoned Berlin, and eva- 
cuated Brandenburg, than he passed the Elbe, and rushed 
into Saxony. Daun followed him with seventy thousand 
men, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Torgau ; his 
right wdng extending to the Elbe, by which it w as covered, 
and his centre and left being secured by ponds, hills, and 
wmods. A stronger position than that which was seised b^ 
the Austrian general could not have been chosen by a 
small army, as a security against one of the greatest force. 
Yet did his Prussian majesty, encompassed by dangers, 
resolve to attack, with only fifty thousand men, that able 
and experienced commander in his seemingly impregnable 
camp, as he could not hope to draw him from it, and winter 
was fast approaching. 
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In consequence of this resolution, the most daring’ that 
could be dictated by despair, the king divided liis army 
into three bodies, and made all his dispositions with as 
much coolness and caution, as if it had been the result of 
the most guarded prudence. Hulsen, with one body, was 
directed to take post in a wood on the left of the hostile 
army, and had orders not to move until he should find that 
the other divisions of the Prussian forces were engaged. 
Ziethen was instructed to charge on the enemy’s right : and 
the grand attack in front was to be conducted by his majesty 
in person. These dispositions being made, the king in- 
formed his officers that he was determined to conquer or die. 
They unanimously answered, tliey would die or conquer 
with him. 

Pleased with the ardour of his troops, and convinced that 
they would not disappoint his hopes, the intrepid monarch, 
liaving made his approaches in the morning, began A'bi?. 
an attack upon the enemy’s camp about two in the 3. 
afternoon. Ilcf w<is received with the lire of two hundred 
pieces of cannon, disposed along the front of the Austrian 
line. The Prussian infantry fought witli inicominon reso- 
lution ; but they were at length broken, and repulsed 
with great slaughter. TJie cavalry then broke the Austrian 
infantry by an impetuous shock, but were soon forced to 
retire by the pressure of fresh battalions, which poured 
in on every side. And victory seemed ready to declare 
for the Austrians, when Ziethen, with the Prussian left 
wing, fell upon the enemy’s rear ; and Daun, having* re- 
ceived a dangerous wound in the thigli, was carried oft* the 
field. ^ 

Encouraged by the confusion occasioned by these for- 
tunate circumstances, the Prussian infantry returned to the 
charge. The cavalry, following their example, threw se- 
veral bodies of Austriairs into irreparable <lisorder ; and if 
the darkness of night had not prevented the possibility of 
pursuit, and enabled the routed army to c.scape over the 
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Elbe, the victory w oukl have been complete, and the carnage 
extremely great. As matters terminated^ Ijow ever, the loss 
of lives, in the battle of Torgau, was not ineonsiderabJe. 
About eight thousand men were killed or wounded on each 
side. And the Prussians took seven thousand prisoners, 
among whom were four generals and two hundred inferior 
officers 

Of all the victories of the king of Prussia, this was per- 
haps the most glorious, as it certainly was the most im- 
portcaut. His troops, tliough diiierent liom those invincible 
battalions now no more, which he had formerly led into 
Bohemia, and which conquered at l^owosiitz, Prague, I^issa, 
and Rosbach, behav(‘d with a firmness worthy of the most 
hardy veterans. In no battle did he ever ex[)ose his own 
])ersou so much ; yet, as if invulnerable, a bullet only grazed 
upon his breast. Ilis courage and conduct were alike con- 
spicuous. 'idle Austrians pretended to dispute with him 
the honour of the action : but its consequences sufficiently 
proved where the advantage lay. * 

He immediately entered 'rorgau ; recovered all Saxony, 
except Dresden ; and put ids troops into winter-quarters in 
that electorate, instead of being obliged to canton them 
in Ids own wasted dominions. He attained the object for 
which he fought, and at the same time added new lustre to 
his arms. 'Phe shock of victory seemed to be felt in every 
hostile (piarter. Laudohn aliruptly raised the blockade of 
C’osel, and evaciiattal Silesia. 'Idie Russians abandoned the 
siege of Colberg in l^astern Jhnnerania, ami retired into 
Poland ; while tiie Swedes, defeated by the Prussians in 
W estern Pomerania, u t're forced to take lefugc under the 
cannon of Stralsund. 

During these imporUint transactions on the continent of 
Europe, e^ cuts of still greater moment took place in other 
quarters of the globe. While the allies of (rreat Britain, 
though sujiported by her money and troops, with difficulty 


Prii‘'biaii and Auatiian compared. 
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maintained tlieir ground in Germany, which alone seemed 
to engage her attention, her own arms, under the direction 
of British officers, were crowned with signal success in 
North America and the East Indies. 

The taking of Quebec, it luid l)cen generally supposed, 
would be followed by the final submission of Canada, with- 
out any farther struggle. But tliis was soon discovered to 
be a dangerous error. Altliough the ])ossessioii of that city 
was necessary to the conquest of the province, much yet 
remained to be done before it could be subjected to Grcat- 
Britain. 

The I'rench, after the battle of Quebec, were reinforced 
at Montreal with six thousand Canadians, and a party of 
Indians; and M. de Levi, who had succeeded the marquis 
de Montcalin in the chief command, proposed to attempt 
the recovery of the ca])ital early in the spring*. In that re- 
solution ho was encouraged by an oversight of the English 
naval officers, who had not made sufficient provision against 
his attaining a superiority on the river St. Laurence. No 
vessels of force had been left at Quebec, on a supposition 
that they could not be useful in winter. 

The French general had even thought of attempting the 
recovery of the ])lace during the rigour of that season, 
although a British garrison of five thousand men had been 
left in it, under the command of general Murray. But, on 
reconnoitring, he found the out-posls so well secured, and 
the governor so vigilant and active, that he delayed the en- 
terprise until the month of April. I'lien his artillery, pro- 
visions, ammunition, and heavy baggage, fell down the St. 
Laurence fi'om Montreal, under the convoy of six stout fri- 
gcates. This squadroji secured to him the undisputed com- 
mand of the river ; a circumstance of the utmost import- 
ance to the execution of his v’hole design. And after a 
march of ten days, he arrived with ten thousand men at 
Point jui Tremble, within a few miles of Quebec. 

Meanwhile General JSlurray had omitted no stc]) that 
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could be taken by an able and experienced officer for main- 
taining the important conquest committed to his care. But 
the garrison had suffered so much from excessive cold in 
the winter, and from the want of vegetables and fresh pro- 
visions, that he had not above three thousand men fit for 
service, when lie received intelligence of the approach of 
the French army. With this small but gallant body, he 
intrepidly resolved to meet the enemy in the field, in order 
to avoid the tedious hardships and dangers of a siege, 
in an extensive town with a sickly g*arrison, and all the 
inhabitants secretly hostile to him. He accordingly 
marched out, on the 28th of April, to the heights of Abra- 
ham, and attacked M. de Levi, witli great impetuosity, 
near Sillery. But being out-flanked, and in danger of being 
surrounded, lie was obliged to retire, after an obstinate 
conflict^ in wJiich one thousand of his men were killed or 
wounded The French sustained a much greater loss in 
this action, without deriving any positive advantage from 
it ; for Murray, instead of being dispirited by liis defeat, 
seemed only to be roused to more strenuous efforts. The 
same bold spirit, wliich had led liim to encounter the enemy 
in the field w ith a very small force, in hopes of obliging 
them to desist from their enterprise, now animated him in 
the defence of Quebec wdth a feeble garrison, since defence 
had become necessary. Nor did the French general lose 
a moment in improving his victory. He opened trenches 
before the town on the very evening of the battle ; but it wtis 
the eleventh of May before he could bring any batteries to 
bear on the fortifications. By that time Murray had com- 
pleted some out-works, and planted* a numerous artillery 
on the ramparts; so that the French batteries were in a 
manner silenced by the superior fire of the garrison. And 
the place w^as soon relieved, by the fortunate arrival of tlie 
Englisfi fleet, under lord Colville and commodore Swan ton, 

y* Letter from general Murray, in the London G<T;;e'Uf, June 27, l/Wl- — 
Knox*s vol. ii. 
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M. de Levi now retired with precipitation toward Montreal; 
where the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor-general of Ca- 
nada, had fixed his head-quarters, and was resolved to make 
a last stand. For this purpose he called in all his detach- 
ments, and collected around him the whole force of the 
colony. 

In the mean-time general Amherst was diligently em- 
ployed in taking measures for the utter subversion of the 
French power in that part of the New World. He sent 
instructions to general Murray, directing him to advance 
by water to Morilreal, with all the troops that could be 
spared from the garrison of Quebec. And colonel Havi- 
land, by like orders, sailed with a detachment from Crown 
Point, and took possession of Isle-anx-Noix, which he found 
abandoned by the enemy, and thence proceeded directly for 
Montreal ; udiile the coininander-in-chief, with his own di- 
vision, consisting of about ten thousand regulars and pro- 
vincials, left the frontiers of New York, and advanced to 
Oswego, ’^riiere he was joined by a thousand Indians under 
sir William Johnson. 

Amherst embarked on Lake Ontario with his whole army ; 
and after taking the fort of Isle Royale, which in a manner 
commands the source of the riv^er St. Laurence, he arrived 
by a tedious and dangerous voyage at Montreal, on the 
same day tiiat general Murray landed near that place from 
Quebec. The tw o generals met with no opposition in dis- 
embarking- their troops;^ and by a happy concurrence of 
circumstances, colonel Havilaud, with a dettichment under 
his command, arrived on the following day. 

The junction of these three bodies, composed of the 
flower of the British forces in North America, and the 
masterly dispositions made by the commanders, convinced 
Vaudreuil that all resistance would be inefiectual. He there- 
fore demanded a capitulatioii, which was granted Sept, 
on terras more favourable than he had reason to 8. 
expect in such circumstances. Montreal, Detroit, Michi- 
limachinac, and all other places possessed by the French* 
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within the government of Canada, were surrendered to his 
Britannic majesty; It was stipulated that the troops should 
be transported to Old France; and the Canadians were 
secured in their property, and in the free exercise of their 
religion 

This was an important conquest, and seemed to complete 
the great object of the war, the humiliation of the French 
in North America. But while the arms of Great-Britain 
were carrying terror before them in Canada, the French 
emissaries, from the province of Louisiana, had exercised 
their arts of insinuation so successfully among the neigh- 
bouring Indians, that the Cherokees, a powerful tribe, had 
commenced liostilities, toward the close of the last cam- 
paign, against the more southern English colonies, plunder- 
ing, massacring, and scalping the inhabitants of the back 
settlements. Mr. Lyttleton, governor of South Carolina, 
repressed their ravages, and obliged them to sue for pea(;e. 
They engaged to renounce the French interest, but renewed 
the war. Colonel Montgomery, with a regiment of Higli- 
landers, a party of grenadiers, and a body of provincials, 
made war upon them after their own manner, and severely 
chastised them for their breach of faith. But the consum- 
mation of vengeance was reserved for colonel Clrant, who, 
in 1701, desolated the whole country of the Cherokees, 
destroyed fifteen of their towns, and reduced thejii to tlie 
necessity of making the most humble submissions. They 
accordingly su])plicated, and obtauied the renewal of their 
treaties with England, at Charles-Town, with all the marks 
of a penitent spirit and jvacific dis})osition ; while the other 
savage tribes, over-awed by the fear of a similar visitation, 
seemed alike quietly disposed. The town of New Orleans, 
and a few plantations liiglier on tlie Missisippi, alone re- 
mained to France of all her settlements in North America: 
— and tliese were too distant and feeble to molest the En- 
glish colonies. 

3» fMins from Amherst Jinil Murray, in the lionilon (iturtie^ Oct. 

Knox’s \ihi sup. 
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Nor was the success of the British arms less decisive in 
the East Indies. Encouraged by the taking of Wandewash, 
and by his victory over Lally, colonel Coote resolved to 
invest Pondicherry, the only settlement of any consequence 
remaining to the French on the coast of Coromandel. But 
as the place was too strong, and the garrison too numerous 
to permit him to indulge a hope of carrying it by assault, or 
even by regular approaches, with any force that he could 
then assemble, he blocked it closely by land and sea, and 
reduced both the garrison and the inhabitants to the 
greatest distress for want of provisions. 

In the midst of this distress, and when the blockade had 
been continued for many months, the French were sud- 
denly flattered with a prospect of relief. The English fleet, 
under admiral Stevens, was driven off the coast by a violent 
storm, and four ships of the line were lost. But siifeh was 
the vigour of the officers and seamen, that, before any sup- 
plies could be thrown into Pondicherry, it was again 
blocked up by a stout squadron. The blockade, by land, 
had already been changed into a regular siege, which was 
now carried on with redoubled vigour. A breach was 
made in the ramparts, and. the inhabitants offered to capi- 
tulate ; but, as the commandant paid no attention to their 
interests, the proposal was disregarded. 

Lally, who was at all times a man of violent and turbulent 
passions, appears to have been disordered in his under- 
standing after his unsuccessful attempt on Madras. Greatly 
dissatisfied with the state of the French affairs in India, and 
with the conduct of the troops under his command, he thus 
expressed himself in the agitations of his disappointment : 
— “ Hell has spewed me into this country of wickedness ; 
and I wait, like Jonah, for the whale to receive me in its 
belly.” By his haughty and contemptuous behaviour, and 
the tyrannical exercise of his authority, under pretence of 
reforming abuses, he had early rendered himself odious to 
the governor and council of Pondicherry, and to the officers 
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of the army, and therefore found his situation extremely 
disagreeable during the siege. I would rather go to com- 
mand the Caflres/* said he, “ than remain in this Sodom, 
which must sooner or later be destroyed by the English 
fire, in default of that from Heaven !” He made, however, 
a gallant defence. 

The place being rendered utterly untenable, was surren- 
dered to colonel Coote, on the I otli of January, I'TGl, The 
''defenders were made prisoners of war ; and a vast quantity 
of military stores, with a ricli ])ooty, fell iiito the hands of 
the victors 

In consequence of the reduction of Pondiclicrry, and the 
subsequent surrender of tlie small settlement of Maine on 
the coast of Malabar, the French power in the East was 
subverted ; and the English became, in a manner, masters 
of the commerce of the vast peninsula of India, frojii Cape 
Comorin to the mouths of the Indus and Cmnges, beside 
the almost exclusive trade of the rich and extensive pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 

These acquisitions of trade and territory, .added to the 
conquest of Canada and the possession of Senegal, opened 
to the subjects of Great Britain immense pros])ects of com- 
mercial advantage, as well as of future emjnre ; of uniting 
the wealth of the southern to that of the northern regions of 
the earth ; the spices and fine fabrics of Avsia, with the gums 
and gold-dust of Africa, to the tar, tiir])entino, rice, indigo, 
tobacco, and beaver of North America. Yet were the 
people of England dissatisfied. '^Idiey complained of the 
shameful inactivity of the navy ; as iiotliing, tliey said, had 
lately been done by sea. And they affirmed, that the final 
conquest of Canada was the natural consequence of the 
success of the preceding campaign ; that a powerful arma- 
ment, which had been detained at Portsmouth during the 
whole summer, with a view of making a diversion in favour 


5* from colonel Coote, in the I.ondon Gaxette^ July 20, 
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of the Hanoverian army, was sufficiently strong to Lave re- 
duced^ in the present distressed circumstances of the in- 
habitants, not only Martinique, but all the remaining 
French islands in the West Indies; of more real value to 
a naval and commercial people than one half of the Ger- 
man empire. Tlie dispute concerning the German war 
was renewed, and the folly of pursuing it exposed, with all 
the force of reasoning, and all the keenness of satire. 

In tlie midst of those disputes, to which he was Oc/, 
far from being inattentive, George II. died, in 25. 
the seventy-seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth 
of his reign. He was suddenly taken ill, and expired 
almost instantly. His character is by no means compli- 
cated. Violent in his temper, but humane and cain|jd in 
his disposition, he conciliated the affection, if he failed to 
command the respect, of those who were most about his 
person. If his understanding was not very capacious, his 
judgement was sound ; and if he had little of the munifi- 
cence of a great monarch, he possessed in perfection the 
ceconomy of a prudent prince. Nor did that oeconomy, 
though perhaps too minute for his exalted station, remark- 
ably impair the splendour of his royal dignity, until age 
rendered state inconvenient to him. His fond attachment 
to German politics rendered the early part of his reign un- 
popular. But the bold spirit with which he resented the 
insults oflfered to his crown ; the readiness with which he 
changed his ministers, in compliance with the wishes of his 
people ; and the brilliant conquests with which the latter 
years of his reign were adorned, have endeared his memory 
to the English nation. 

He was succeeded, in his regal and electoral dominions, 
by his grandson George III., a young prince of an amiable 
disposition, and of the most unblemished manners. The 
first speech of the new king to his parliament excited the 
highest hopes of a patriotic reign. Born and educated 
in this country, I glory,” said he, “ in the name of a 

h L 2 
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Briton!” — But before we enter upon the history of the 
reign of this prince, it will be necessary to make a pause, 
and contemplate the state of Europe at the death of the 
second George. 


LETin:il XXXV. 

A Su7'vey of the State Europe, and the Progress of the 

War in all Quarters of the Globe, from the Accession of 

George III, to the Pence (f Paris, in 1763. 

George III., who succeeded to the crown of Great 
Britain in the twenty-third year of his age, was universally 
allowed to be tlie arbiter of peace and war, as he was 
beyond dispute tlic most powerful monarch in Europe. 
Supplies, indeed, large beyond all political calculation of 
what the kingdom could raise, had already been granted 
by his subjects; yet were they still a])Io and willing to give 
more, in order to complete tlie humiliation of his and their 
enemies. It was, liowever, hoped by the body of the peo- 
ple, that a change of politics would take place ; that the 
young king, from his known and declared attachment to 
his native country, would no longer suffer the public trea- 
sure to be squandered in pensions to foreign prince^ under 
the name of subsidies, to enable them to fight their own 
battles, or the blood of the British soldiery to be shed to 
water the forests and fertilize the plains of Germany, But 
how much soever tlie youthfid sovereign might disapprove 
the continental system, he could not immediately adopt 
new measures, without inflicting a direct censure upon the 
conduct of his venerable predecessor. Nor could he 
abruptly desert Ijis German confederates, after the im- 
portant steps that had been taken in conjunction with them, 
without impairing the lustre of the British crown, and 
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bringing into question the faith of the nation. He there- 
fore declarefl in council, that, as he ascended the throne in 
the niidst of an expensive but and necessary war^ he 
would endeavour to prosecute wav in the manner most 
likely to bring about an honourable and lasting peace, in 
concert with liis aUies^ 

Tliis declaration (piieted the throbbing liearts of those 
allies ; and the lil)eral supplies granted ])y tlie British par- 
liament for supporting the war during tlic en- ^ 
suing campaign (which amounted nearly to nine- ^701. 
teen millions sterling), astonished all Europe, and made the 
courts of Vienna and Versailles sensible of the necessity 
of proposing terms of peace. The dominions r»f the Jiouse 
of Austria were niucli wasted ; the king of Prussia was in a 
better situation than at the oj>ening of the former campaign ; 
the army under prince Ferdinand funoinited to eiglity thou- 
sand men, every way widl appointed; the Russians and 
Swedes seemed ^ eary of a way in which they had acquired 
neither lionour nor advantage ; the elector of Saxojiv was 
still ill as distressed eireiimstances as evei’, and liis Polisli 
subjects obstinately refus(‘d to interpose in Ins behalf. 
France declared her inability to discharge her pecuniary 
engageim nts to her allies. Her finances were low; her 
navy was almost ruined; her atfairs in America and the 
Fast Indies seemed h) l)e irri'trievable ; and her W est In- 
dian islands, slie was sensible, must surrender to the first 
English armament that sliouhl appear upon their coasts. 
A congress was accordingly snimnoned to meet at Augs- 
burg, for settling the disputes among the (Tcrinan powers; 
while the ministers of France and England were appointed 
to negotiate at London and Paris, for the adjustment of the 
diftercnces between the two crowns. 

The congress at Augsburg did not take place. But the 
negotiation between France and Englami was formally 
opened, by Mons.TIiissy at London, mid Mr. Staidey at 
Paris, and was continued during the whole summer, though 
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seemingly with little sincerity on either side. Affairs were 
not yet ripe for a general pacification ; and a particular 
treaty could not be concluded between the crowns, with- 
out sacrifices of interest and fidelity, which neither was 
willing to make. Both were sensible of this ; yet both pro- 
fessed a strong desire of putting a stop to the effusion of 
blood, and both had strong reasons for such professions. 

Tlie Britisli minister found such professions necessary, 
in order to reconcile the minds of the people to the prose- 
cution of the German war, against which they began to re- 
volt. And as lie kn^w he durst not propose to give up the 
conquests in Africa, America, the East or West Indies, to 
procure favourable terms for the German allies of liis mas- 
ter, he on that side planted the bar of honour, which was to 
obstruct the progress of the negotiation, and even to break 
it off, unless their affairs should take a more advantageous 
turn, and enable him to reconcile the interests of the king 
of Prussia with the engagements of his Britannic majesty. 
The French ministers, in like manner, accommodated them- 
selves to tlieir circumstances. While they made the most 
humiliating concessions, in order to awaken in tlie neutral 
powers a jealousy of the oncroacliing sjiiritof Great-Britain, 
they insisted on certain stipulations, which they had reason 
to believe would not be admitted, and artfully attempted to 
involve the interests of France u'itli those of S]>ain. But 
the cause of the failure of this famous negotiation will be 
best understood by particulars. 

The councils of Madrid were now under h^rciicli in- 
fluence. I'hejiacific Ferdinand VI, having breathed his last 
on the 10th of August, 1759, was succeeded on tlie throne 
of Spain by his brother Don Carlos, king of Naples and 
Sicily. Gn this event, by an article in the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapcdle, Don Philip should have ascended the throne 
of tlfe Two Sicilies ; and Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, 
have reverted t*) the house of Austria, witli a jiroviso oi 
certain grants to tlie king of Sardinia. But, as Carlos had 
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never acceided to that treaty, he assign# 

Two Sicilies to liis third son Ferdinand, the eldest being 
judged unfit for government, and the second designed for 
the Spanish succession. PJiilip acquiesced in this disposi- 
tion : and the court of Vienna, through tlje mediation of 
France, permitted him to remain in possession of the three 
duchies, without asserting any claim to those territories. 
The king of Sardijiia was quieted with money. 

These good ofiices on tlie part of I.oni.s, added to the 
ties of blood, could not fail to have some effect upon the 
mind of diaries III., the new king of Spain ; and altliougli 
he had Jiitherto observed a fair neutrality, and been liberal 
ill his professions of friendship to Great-Britaiii, France 
did not despair of being able to draw him into her views. 
8he was sensible that he could not behold with indifl’crence 
the luimiliation of the elder branch of the house of Bour- 
bon, or the rapid progress of the British arms in America. 
The last more especially excited his jealousy. He fore- 
saw, that the Spanish empire in America, if that of France 
should be annihilated, must in a manner lie at the mercy 
of linglund, as no powder would remain, in case of a contest 
between the two crowns, able to hold the balance in tJie 
New World. This reasonable jealousy, raised in the course 
of the negotiation, by the intrigues of the court of Versailles, 
and blown into a flame by the arroganec of the British mi- 
nister, induced the Siianish monarch to seek refuge in the 
Famii.y CoMCAcr, so long and so ardently desired by 
France ; an ambitions league, which seemed to threaten the 
liberties of Europe with extinct ioii. 

Before 1 investigates tlie principles of tliis compact, it 
will be proper to tnicc the leading steps of the negotiation 
between France and England, wliicli immediately produced 
it. 'Fbe lirst proj)osal of the court of Versailles was, that 
the two crowns sliould remain in possession of what they 
liad conquered from caeb otiier and, as France had 
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assuredly been the greatest loser^ such a proposition from 
that haughty power appeared, to the more dispassionate 
part of the British ministry, an instance of extraordinary 
moderation, if not humility. A better foundation of treaty 
could not be offered. The great commoner, however, did 
not treat this proposition with the attention which its ap- 
parent fairness deserved. 

It had already been intimated by the duke de ChoiseuI, 
the French minister, that the situation in which they 
should stand at cerlain periods, slioiild be the position to 
serve as a basis for the treaty that might be concluded 
between the two powers.” And he proceeded to settle 
the periods ; namely, the first of May in Europe, the first 
of July in Africa and the West Indies, and the first of Sep- 
tember in the East Indies; observing, at the same time, 
that, as those periods might seem too near or too distant for 
the interests of Great-Britain, tlic court of Versailles was 
extremely willing to enter into an explanation oti that sub- 
ject. But Mr. Pitt haughtily declarcnl, that his Britannic 
majesty would admit no other epoch than that of the sign- 
ing of the peace.” 

To this blunt and singular declaration the court of Ver- 
sailles replied, with that coolness and temper which ought 
to govern all such transactions, that, if not those which 
were already named, at least some jixed periods during the 
war ought to be agreed upon ; as the nti possidetis, or 
mutual retaining of possessions, could not reasonably have 
reference only to the time of signing the peace,'^ For, if 
the contrary principle should be admitted, it would become 
difficult to know, or even to guess at, tlie value of the pos- 
sessions that might be given away, as it could not be ascer- 
tained what might, in the interval, be lost or gained. And 
if these difficulties occurred, it was added, in the simplicity 
of a possessory article, tlicy must he increased tenfold upon 
every other, and M ould come to such a height, as to pre- 
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elude all possibility of negotiation, on things of so intricate 
a nature as changes and equivalents 

This dispute occasioned delay, and afforded the French 
ministry, if they had been so disposed, a decent pretext 
for breaking off the negotiation. In the mean time hosti- 
lities were prosecuted in various parts, as if no such ne- 
gotiation liad subsisted. But the campaign was distin- 
guished by few memorable events. 

The war wliich had been carried on so long and so fruit- 
lessly in Westphalia, at an immense expense, was as inde- 
cisive as .ever. For although prince Ferdinand, by taking 
the field in February, gained several advantages over the 
French, who were little fitted for a winter campaign, the 
duke de Broglio obliged him to abandon all the places he 
had taken or invested before the first of April ; to raise the 
blockade of Ziegenhayii and the siege of Cassel, to ex- 
pose anew the landgraviate of Hesse, and retire behind th6 
Dyniel. 

Broglio having afterward passed the Dynml, and formed 
a junction with Soubise, who commanded on the Lower 
Rhine, attacked the allies ;it the village of Kirch-Dejikerri, 
on the IGth of July ; but he was repelled by the energy of 
his advei >aries ; and four thousand of his men were killed, 
or made prisoners". In consequence of this advantage, 
prince iM^rdinand, having extended his army towards Ha- 
meleii, was enabled to secure the course of the Weser, 
mul to protect the electorate of Hanover, notwithstanding 
the superior force of the enemy. But he had the morti- 
fication to see them ravage Westphalia and East-Frise- 
land. 

The king of Prussia, seemingly fatigued with ineffectual 
efforts, and mortified by indecisive victories, acted solely 

' Account of the Negotiation publishc*! by the court of France, and tacitly 
admitted by that of England. 

2 London Gazette, July 23, 1761. * 
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on the defensive ; himself taking post in Silesia, and his 
brother in Saxony. Yet this defensive campaign was not 
more exempt from misfortune than those in which he most 
freely indulged the ardour of his genius. The Austrians 
took Schweidnitz by surprise, and the Russians made 
themselves masters of Colbcrg. By the loss of these two 
important places, the illustrious Frederic found himself in 
a worse situation tliaii at the close of any former season of 
action. The Russians wintered in Pomerania, and the 
Austrians in Silesia. 

These events did not altogether correspond MUth the 
hauglity tone assumed by the English minister, in his ne- 
gotiation with France. But several actions happened at* 
sea between single sliips and small sijuadrons, greatly to 
the honour of the British flag. And a naval armament, 
which had excited the highest hopes while its destination 
remained unknown, was prepared early in the season, and 
crowned with signal success. 

The object of this armament — consisting of ten sJiips of 
the line, under commodore Keppel, and nine thousand 
soldiers, commanded by major-general Hodgson — was the 
reduction of Belleisle, near the coast of France, between 
Port-Lonis and the mouth of the Loire. A descent was 
immediately attempted at difierent places ; but the troojis 
were repulsed with eonsideral)Ie loss, in spite of their most 
vigorous elVorls. 'I’liey were not, however, discouraged, 
but resolutely persevered in tlieir j)urpose ; and a land- 
ing U’as ellected on tlie 22d of Aj)ril. I'he invaders drove 
the French from their lines hefon? Palais, capital of the 
island ; entered the town sword in liand, and obliued the 
garrison to take refuge in the citadel. 'Fhat fortress, built 
by the larnous \auban, and defended by three thousand 
men, under the Chevalier de St. Croix, an able and expe- 
rienced officer, made a gallant defence. But after it laid 
been invej^ed a))out six weeks, and a practicable breach 
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made in the works, St. Croix, seeing no prospect June 
of relief, judged it prudent to capitulate ; and the 7, 
whole island submitted to his Britannic majesty^. 

The taking of Belleisle, which was celebrated with bon- 
fires, illuminations, and every expression of triumph and 
tumultuous joy, contributed greatly to elate the pride of the. 
English popidaco, and was no small mortification to France. 
But the expedition liaving failed in its ultimate aim, which 
was to oblige the French to weaken their army in West- 
phalia, in order to defend their own coasts, and thus to enable 
prince Ferdinand to strike some decisive blow ; and the 
island itself (which is merely a barren rock) being found to 
have no harbour for ships of force, the chief circumstance 
that could make it valuable to Great-Britain, the possession 
of it was thought, by the more intelligent part of the nation, 
to havH^ been dearly purchased with the lives of two thousand 
brave men, beside an extraordinary expenditure of naval 
and military stores. The ministry, however, represented it 
as a place of great importance, from its position, while 
they highly and justly extolled the valour of the troops 
em])loyed in reducing it. Yet, as this conquest had not 
been attended with tlie expected consequences, and as no 
other eni^'rprisc was jdanned from which any important 
advantage could be ex|)ected during the summer, Mr. Pitt 
condescended to nanu- certain epochs, to udiich the re- 
ciprocal holding of possessions should ret'er ; and the nego- 
tiation with Franco was resumed. 

The periods named by the Britisli minister were, the 
first of August for Europe, the first of September for Africa 
and America, the first of November for the East Indies. 
To these epochs i Vance agreed, though reluctantly, on 
account of the nearness, as ho now had hopes of acquiring 
some important advantage in \Yestphalia ])efore the close 
of the . campaign. She also agreed, tJuit every thing 
settled between the two crowns relative to their particular 
disputes, should be finally coiiclusivo and obligatory, in- 
3 l^nnd. A|nU anil June 1 1. 
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dependent of the proceedings of the congress to be holdeu 
at Augsburg, for deciding the disputes of Germany. And 
she farther agreed, that the definitive treaty of peace be- 
tween the kingdoms, or preliminary articles to that purpose, 
should be signed and ratified before the first of tlie next 
August. 

France even gave up the point of honour, and frankly 
made an offer of what places she was willing to cede and 
exchange. In her final answer (after certain difficulties 
had been removed, and some claims relinquished), she 
promised to guarantee Canada to England, in the utmost 
extent required, including as dejjeiidencies the islands of 
Cape Breton and St. Jolin ; to demolish Dunkirk, provided 
the right of fishing and drying fish on the banks of New- 
foundland should be confirined to her ; to restore Minorca 
for Guadaloupe and Mariegalante ; to evacuate Hesse, 
Hanau, and Gottingen, provided one settlement in Africa 
should be guarantied to her for the convenience of the 
Negro trade ; to remit the settlement of affairs in the East 
Indies to the conipaiiies of the two nations, and to leave 
England in possession of Belleislc until some ecpiivalent 
should be offered and accepted. But sbo persisted in de- 
manding the restitution of the trading vessels taken before 
the declaration of A\'ar, and obstiuatedy refused to give up 
Wesel and Gueldres, Avbicli she liud wrested from the king 
of Prussia. 

England, with no less obstinacy, refused to restore the 
disputed captures, yet insisted on the restitiition of those 
two places. Nor would the ministers, astoiiisliiug as it may 
seem, agree to a neutrality in regard to Germany. He 
rejected tlie proposal with disdain as an insult upon the 
national honour ; thoiigli it would certainly liave ])een more 
easy for Great- Britain, and no less honourable, to mediate 
or even purchase a peace for the king <»f Prussia, in the 
congress Augsburg, tban to enable liini to continue the 
struggle for Silesia, and defend liis various provinces 
against France, Sweden, Austria. Kussia, and tlic army of 
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the empire. On this romantic idea, however, and the two 
other contentious points, the negotiation between France 
and England was broken off, when it seemed ready SepL 
to terminate in a solid peace, and after it had been 20. 
protracted considerably beyond the term fixed for signing 
the treaty. 

A rupture witli Spain, it was readily foreseen, M^ould be 
the immediate consequence of the failure of this treaty, as 
the failure itself had been partly occasioned by the sus- 
picions of a secret understanding between the French and 
Spanish ministers. I'he poisonous insinuations of the court 
of Versailles had now produced their full effect upon the 
mind of Charles III. This had sufficiently appeared in the 
course of the late negotiation. The French minister, with 
his memorial of propositions (dated the 15th of July), had 
presented to the court of London a private meirforial, sig- 
nifying the desire of his most Christian majesty, that, in 
order to establish the peace upon solid foundations, not to 
be shaken by the contested interests of a tliird power, the 
king of Spain migJit be invited to guaranty the treaty be- 
tween the two crowns; and he proposed, with the consent 
and communication of his catholic majesty, that the three 
points in dispute between Phigland and Spain, and which 
might produce a new' w^ar in Europe and America, should 
be finally settled in this negotiation ; namely, the restitution 
of some ships taken in the course of the present war under 
Spanish colours, the liberty claimed by the Sjranish nation 
to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, and the demolition 
of certain settlements made, contrary to treaty, by tlie 
Pmglish logwood-cutters in the bay of Honduras. 

The British minister read this rhemorial with surprise 
and indignation, and declared, on returning it, with tliat 
dignity and even haughtiness peculiar to his character, that 
his Britannic majesty would not suffer the disputes with 
Spain to be blended, in any manner whatever, in the ne- 
gotiation of peace between the two crowns; and that it 
would be considered as an affront, and a thing incompatible 
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with the. sincerity of the negotiation on the part of France, 
to make any farther mention of such a circumstance. He 
at tlie same time called upon the Spanish minister, to dis- 
avow the proposition which had been said to be made with 
the knowledge of his court; and expressed his astonishment 
at seeing a proposal for accommodating disputes between 
friends coming through the medium of an enemy ! to find 
points of so much consequence offered for deliberation by a 
French envoy, when his catholic majesty had an ambassa- 
dor residing in London, from whom no intimation of such 
business had been received ! 

The court of Versailles condescended to make an apology 
for having proposed a discussion of the points in dispute 
with Spain; but the Spanish ambassador openly avowed 
and justified the step taken by the French envoy, as entirely 
conformable to the sentiments of Jiis master. He declared, 
that the kings of France and Spain were united not only by 
the ties of blood, but by those of mutual interest. He ap- 
plauded the humanity and magnanimity of the former prince, 
in seeking to render tlie peace as permanent as the vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs M'ould permit; and haughtily added, 
that, if governed by any other principles, liis catholic ma- 
jesty, consulting only his greatness, would have spoken 

from himself and as became his dignity 

The meaning of this declaration could not possibly be 
misunderstood. It evidently appeared, from the most li- 
beral interpretation of the w^ords, that Spain, as a party, 
was gratified with a communication of every step taken in 
the negotiation between France and England; that her 
judgement was appealed tf> in the proposition, and her au- 
thority called in aid to force the acceptance, of the terms 
offered by h'rance ; in a word, that there was a perfect 
union of affections, interests, and counsels, between the 
courts of Versailles and Madrid. 

A fit iifeonviction of this is said to have been the cause 

* Papers Tchiiwe to the Negotiation with France, and the Dispute with Spain, 
puhlifihed hy authority. 
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o£ that arrogance, bordering upon insult, with which Mr. 
Pitt tlienceforth treated the proposals of France, and which 
completed the views of the court of Versailles. The Fa- 
mily Compact was signed on the 15th of August. From 
that moment, the French minister changed his tone; and 
the negotiation with England was broken off, as already 
related, less from any disagreement between the courts, on 
important points, than their seeming obstinacy in main- 
taining pretended points of honour. 

Ill the mean time, orders liad been sent to the earl of 
Bristol, the British ambassador at tJic court of Madrid, to 
remonstrate with energy and firmness against the daring 
interposition of Spain, in the negotiation betvv’^een I'rance 
and England, and to demand a declaration of her final 
intentions ; to put a negative upon the Spanish pretensions 
to fish upon the banks of Newfoundland ; to rest the article 
of disputed captures on the justice of the English tribunals ; 
to continue the former professions of the court of I^ondon, 
indicating a desire of an amicable adjustment of the logw’ood 
dispute, and the willingness of his Britannic majesty to 
cause the settlements on the coast of Honduras to be e\'a- 
cnated, if his catholic majesty would provide for the conti- 
nuance of that traffic to which the British subjects had a 
right by treaty. 

Mr. Wall, the Spanish minister, applauded the spirit of 
the king of Great-Britaiii, in not suffering France to be 
appealed to, as a tribunal, in bis disputes Mutb Spain. In 
the proposition made, with the consent of his court, he 
declared that things had not been considered in that light ; 
and he asked whether it could be imagined in England, 
that the catholic king was seeking to ])rovoke (ireat- Britain 
to war in her most flourishing and exalted condition, and 
after such a series of prosperou.< events as never perhaps 
occurred in the annals of any other kingdom. But he 
refused to give up any of the three points iiiKdispute, 
and owned that the most perfect harmony subsisted be- 
tween the courts of France ami Spain ; that, in conse- 
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quence of this harmony, the most Christian king had 
offered to assist his catholic majesty, if the dispute be- 
tween Great-Britain and Spain should terminate in a 
rupture ; and that the offer was considered in a very 
friendly liglit. 

A declaration less explicit would have been sufficient 
to convince a minister of Pitt’s discernment, that the in- 
tentions of Spain were by no means equivocal. He ac- 
cordingly declared in council, that we oiiglit to consider the 
evasions of that court as a refusal of satisfaction, and that 
refusal as a declaration of war ; that we ought, from pru- 
dence as well as spirit, to secure to ourselves the first blow; 
that, if any war could provide its own resources, it must be 
a war with Spain ; that her supplies lay at a distance, 
and might be easily intercepted and cut off, as we were 
already masters of the sea ; that her flota, or American 
plate-fleet, on which she had great dependence, had not yet 
arrived, and that the taking of it would at once strengthen 
our hands and disable hers. ISuch a bold but necessary 
step, he added, would be a lesson to his catholic majesty, 
and to all Europe, how dangerous it was to presume to dic- 
tate in the affairs of Clreat-Britain. 

The transcendent dignity of this sentiment, so far ex- 
ceeding the comprehension of ordinary minds, appeared in 
the form of shocking violence, or wild extravagance, to the 
majority of the council. They admitted, that we ought 
not to be deterred from the assertion of our reasonable de- 
mands by the menaces of any power ; but they affirmed, 
at the same time, that this desire of adding war to war, 
and enemy to enemy, whilst the s})rings of government 
were already overstrained, was ill-suited to our national 
strength; that to shun war upon a just occasion was cow- 
ardice, but to provoke or court it madness ; that if Spaiu» 
misled by the counsels of F ranee, should enter in a more 
decisivat;. manner into the views of that hostile court, it 
w'ould tlien be early enougli to declare war, when all the 
nHgId)ouring and iiujwtial powers were convinced, that 
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we acted with as inucli temper as resolution, and when 
every thinking man in the kingdom was satisfied, that he 
was not hurried into the liazards and expenses of war from 
an idea of romantic heroism, but from unavoidable necessity ; 
and would cheerfully contribute to the support of an ad- 
ministration which, though firm and resolute, was afraid 
alike to waste the national treasure wantonly or employ it 
unjustly. 

These arguments, though plausible, had no weight with 
Mr. Pitt. He consid(ired them as the timid counsels of 
short-sighted caution, or the captious objections of narrow- 
minded and selfish politicians, envious of his greatness, and 
indifFerent to the welfare of their country. Giving full 
sco])c to his pride and juitriotism, he warmly exclaimed, 
“ TJiis is the time for humbling the u hole house of Bour- 
bon ! and if we neglect the glorious opportunity, we shall 
in vain look for another. Their \inited power, if sufl'cred 
to gather strength, will bafile our most vigorous efforts, 
and possibly j)lunge us into the gulf of ruin. We must 
not allow them a moment to breathe : self-preservation 
bids us crush them, before they can combine or recollect 
tliemselves.” 

Mr. Pitt in tlie same council, rashly declared that, if he 
could not carry so salutary a measure, this would be the 
last time of liis sitting at that board. I was called to the 
administration of public affairs,” added he haughtily, by 
the voice of the people : to them I have always considered 
myself as accountable for my conduct ; and, therefore, can- 
not remjiin in a situation which makes me responsible for 
measures I am no longrr allowed to guide The sagacious 
earl Granville, ])resident of the council, coolly replied, 
“ The gentleman, I find, is determined to leave us, and I 
cannot say I am sorry for it, as he would otherwise have 
compelled us to leave him ; for if he is determined to assume 
solely the right of advising his majesty, and directing the 
operations of war, to what purpose are xve here assembled ?” 
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On ^ division, the minister himself, and his brother-in-law 
earl Temple, were the only members of the council who 
voted for an immediate declaration of war against Spain. 

Pitt, conformably to his declared resolution, carried the 

Oct, seals of his office to the king ; although not with- 

5. out hopes, as is believed, that he would be desired 
to retain them. But royal favour had, by this time, begun 
to flow into new cliaiiiiels. 

The earl of Bute claimed a large share of that favour. 
He had been much about the person of George III. before 
his accession to the throne; and beside the pleasure of 
Jiaving partly formed the mind of the heir apparent to the 
British crown, he had in so doing the particular satisfaction 
of discharging a debt of gratitude to the memory of his 
majesty’s fatlier, Frederic prince of Whales, whose friend- 
ship and confidence he enjoyed in a high degTe(% with Mr. 
Pitt and other reputed patriots. Soon after the death of 
George II. this nobleman was appointed secretary for the 
northern department : and he now exj)ected, in consecpience 
of the divisions in the privy council, and the afthetion of his 
royal master, to sci'/t‘ the reins of government. The duke 
of Newcastle, and otlier ministers of the late king, who had 
found themselves overshadowed by the superior abilities of 
the great commoner, also wished his removal ; and as he, 
the favourite of tlie people, had found it necessary to form 
a coalition with them, and to flatter the jmlitical prejudices 
of his aged sovereign, in order more effectually to serve his 
country, and gratify his own boundless ambition, they, in 
hopes of recovering their consequence, yielded in like 
manner a temporary support to the ear! of Bute, supposed 
to be the bosom favourite of the youthful monarch. 

The king, therefore, received the seals from Mr. Pilt 
with ease and dignity. He exj)ressed his regret for the loss 
of so able a servant, at a time when abilities for public bu- 
siness were so much required; but he did not solicit him to 
resume his office. Little prepared for a behaviour so firm? 
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yet full of condescension, the haughty secretarjj^ is said to 
have burst into tears*. This was the time for conciliation 
between the powerful sovereign and his greatest subject, 
if the highest ability to serve the state, although inferior 
to many in rank and fortune, can entitle a subject to that 
distinction. But a subject, though a good one, may be too 
great. The king was willing to abide by the opinion of the 
majority of his council. He accepted Mr. Pitt's resignation; 
settled upon him a pension of three thousand pounds a 
year, for three lives, and conferred the title of baroness on 
his lady; for, at that time, he declined the honour of nobility, 
content thdt it should descend to his offspring. 

No change in the British ministry ever occasioned so 
much alarm as the resignation of Mr. Pitt. It seemed equal 
to a revolution in the government. As the nation, under 
his administration, bad been raised from despondency and 
disgrace to the highest degree of glory, triumph, and exulta- 
tion, the most serious apprehensions were entertained, by 
the body of the pcojile, that it might again sink into the 
same state of dejiression, and be overwhelmed by its nu- 
merous enemies, since his all-inspiring genius no longer 
directed its couneiis : or that an inglorious peace would be 
patched iqn to avert the dangers of a new war. 

But this alarm was soon quieted by the vigorous mea- 
sures of tlie new ministry, and the address with which their 
emissaries drew off the veil from the imperfections of the 
late secretary, whose reputation, both as a patriot and a 
statesman, they endeavoured to destroy. They keenly ex- 
posed his inconsistency, and called iu question his political 
sagacity, in so warmly entering into the German contest, 
against which, in the early part of his publii^ career, he 
had so vehemently and so justly declaimed. They blamed 
his shameful prodigality, in evriending so much of the 
national treasure in fruitless expeditions to tlie coast of 
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France, instead of directing them against the remaining 
French islands in the West Indies. They reprobated his 
inexcusable negligence, in not ordering general Amherst to 
enter Louisiana, which might easily have been conquered, 
during the last campaign. Without sending any additional 
force to America. And they maintained, with some ap- 
pearance of reason, that his resignation discovered more 
pride than patriotism. But when tliey attempted to ascribe 
all the success of his measures to mere chance, and to turn 
into ridicule his most laudable enterprises, the sentiments 
of tlie people revolted against the insult offered to their 
understanding. And all sincere lovers of theit country, 
wliatever might be their opinion of his principles, lamented 
the loss of so able and popular a minister at so dangerous a 
crisis ; while his friends entered zealously into a vindication 
of his whole conduct, and severely censured the insidious 
arts of his unworthy colleagues, who had obliged him to 
quit the helm of state, by thwarting him in his favourite 
measure, and irritating a temper naturally too hot, and a 
spirit which tJiey knew could not brook control. 

In changing opinion upon farther exj)erionce and good 
grounds, they ingeniously observed, there was no inconsist- 
ency; that all men are liable to error and mistake; and that 
wliatever might liave been Mr. Pitt’s original opinion of 
the policy of engaging in the German war, the proposal of 
neutrality in regard to that war, made by France in the Iat(? 
negotiation, was an irrefragable proof that she did not think 
herself a gainer by the continental contest, and conse- 
quently justified his pursuing it; that the expeditions to 
the coast of France, though attended witli few immediate 
and positive adv^antages, ha<l distracted the councils and 
the measures of the enemy, at the same time tiiat they 
roused the spirit of the English nation, and liad eventually 
made us victorious in every quarter of the globe; that this 
spirit having borne down all resistance in America and the 
East Indies, was now to have been directed against the 
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remaining* Fre)icli islands in the West Indies, a formidable 
armament being actually ready to sail for those latitudes ; 
and, if Mr. Pitt had been allowed to commence hostilities 
immediately against Spain, there was the utmost reason to 
believe, that we shoidd soon liavc been in possession not 
only of Martinique, Hispaniola, and Cuba, but of the mines 
of Mexico and Peru. In reply, the friends of administra- 
tion affirmed, that, instead of achieving new conquests, he 
was no longer able to act ; that having exhausted the re- 
sources of the kingdom, and drawn upon it new enemies, 
he had ck'serted liis station at the helm, and left the vessel 
of state to sink or swim amidst the storm which he hud 
raised 

These disputes, and their anxiously-expected issue, en- 
gaged the attention of all Europe. The German allies of 
Gr(‘at- Britain flattered themselves that the seals would be 
restored to Mr. Pitt, and expressed their apprehensions of 
the injury which the common cause might vSufTcr by his 
resignation ; while the Bourbon courts indulged a hope, 
that his exclusion from the administration would be per- 
petual, and rej)rescnted the failure of the late promising 
negotiate HI, between Prance and England, as solely the 
effect of his arrogance.^ 

The French iniiiistry went yet farther. They industri- 
ously circulated the news of a secret treaty between France 
and Spain, into whicli they had been driven by the domi- 
neering temper of the English secretary. By this alarming 
intelligence, they presumed that they should be able to 
intimidate the new cabinet of George III. into the adjust^ 
ment of a paclficatio]\ upon their ouai terms, or at least 
deter that \H)urt from declaring war against Spain, until 
her preparations should be completed, when such a mea- 
sure would be equally agreeable to the courts of Versailles 
and Madrid. But they were unacquainted with the cha- 
racter of the men whom they lioped to terrify ; so that their 
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vain-glorious boasting produced an effect directly opposite 
to that for which it was intended. 

The earl of Egreniont, wdio had succeeded Mr. Pitt as 
secretary for tlie southern department, sensible of the neces- 
sity of behaving wdth spirit in tlie dispute with Spain, to 
secure in any degree the confidence of the people, had 
already, with the consent of his colleagues, instructed the 
Britisli ambassador at JVIadrid to act witli firmness, and now 
ordered liim to require an account of tlie purport of tliis 
vaunted treaty. But all the answer which the earl of Bristol 
could obtain was, That his catholic majesty had judged 
it expedient to renew his Family Compact with the most 
Christian king.” And as the nature of the present, or the 
existence of any j)receding compact, w^as then unknowui to 
the Phiglisii ministry, and to all foreign nations, our am- 
bassador w\as tlirected to demand a satisfactory explanation 
on the subject, and to signify, tliat a refusal would be con- 
sidered as a declaration of w'ar on the part of Spain. 7"lie 
pride of the Spanish nation was roused, and the minister 
Wall told the earl, that the spirit of haughtiness, w'hich 
dictated this demand, had even pronounced a declaration 
of war in attacking the king’s dignity !” And it w’as in- 
timated to him, that he might return to England wdien, and 
in w’liat manner, lic tiioiight prop<‘r. 

Ill conseqiK'nce of this answ er, the earl of Bristol im- 
mediately quitted Madrid, and the comic de Euciites left 
London. Before his departure, how ever, tlie Spanish am- 
bassador delivered to the earl of Egremont a pajier in the 
form of a manifesto, apparently calculatcfl to distract the 
Britisli councils, by fostering tlio spirit of faction, already 
too prevalent in the nation. In that paper, after insisting 
much on the Insolence of the late English minister, and the 
little delicacy or decorum with whicli the court of Madrid 
Juid been treated since bis resignation, he affirmed, that, if 
the purport of the. secret treaty liad been desired in a 
manner less offensive to the dignity of the catholic king, it 
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might as easily Jiave been obtained as it could have been 
justified, as it contained merely a reciprocal guaranty of the 
dominions of the several branches of the house of Bourbon, 
with this particular restriction (seemingly thrown in to blind 
the British ministry), that it should extend only to the domi- 
nions which might remain to France after the present war 
But the fundamental articles of the treaty will furnish the 
best answer to this manifesto, and best explain the nature 
of the Family Comi*act. By these it was stipulated, that 
the subjects of the different branches of the house of BourboO 
should be admitted to a mutual naturalization, and to a par- 
ticipation of the s<ime privileges and immunities over all 
their European dominions, as those enjoyed by natural- 
born subjects in the countries of their particular sovereigns. 
The direct trade to America formed the only material ex- 
ception to this remarkable comiffunity of interests. Nor was 
the political union rendered less intimate than the civil. 

'riie kings of France aiul Spain agreed to look upon 
every power as their common enemy, which should become 
the enemy of either ; that war declared against the one 
should be regarded as personal by the other; and that, if 
])oth should happen to be engaged in a war against the same 
enemy or enemies, they would carry it on jointly with their 
whole i’orce, and ol)serve the most perfect concert in their 
military operations. And they formally stipulated, that they 
would not make peace, or even listen to any propositions 
from their common enemies, but by mutual consent ; being 
resolved, in time of peace as well as of war, each mu- 
tually to consider the interests of the allied crown as its 
own ; to compensate their respective losst.'S and advantages ; 
and to act as if the two monarchies formed only one and 
the same [)owcr.” The king of Spain contracted, for the 
king of the Two Sicilies, the obligations imposed by this 
treaty; and the three monarchs engaged “ to support, on 
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all occasions, tlie dignity and rights of tlieir royal house, 
and, those of the princes descended from it®.” 

To the great extent of these political stipulations, there 
was but one restriction ; namely, that Spain should not be 
bound to succour France, when she might be involved in a 
war in consequence of her engagements by the treaty of 
Westphalia, or other alliances with the princes and states 
of Germany and the North, ‘‘ unless some maritime power 
should take part in those wars, or France be attacked by 
land in her own country.” This exception of the maritime 
powers formed a key to the whole confederacy; as it showed 
in the most satisfactory manner against what power that 
confederacy was chiefly directed. It pointed out clearly, 
though obliquely, to the other powers of Europe, tlult their 
connexion with Cireat-Britain was the [)rincipal circum- 
stance which was to provok? the enmity of Spain ; and to 
Great-Britain, that her humiliation was the grand object of 
the Family Compact, 

'riiis agreement, wliich seemed at lengtli to produce that 
intimate union between the French and Spanish monarchies, 
so mucli dreaded at the beginning of tlie eighteenth century, 
on tlie extinction of the Spanish branch of the house of 
Austria, would of itself have been suflicient, as soon as its 
true purport was known, to justify Great-Britain in de- 
claring war against Spain ; a power so- closely connected 
with her principal enemy, that it was almost impossible to 
distinguish one from the other. And, after the steps that 
had already be(*n taken, such a measure was now rendered 
unavoidable. Mutual declarations of war were accordingly 

^ issued by the courts of London and Madrid, in 
the beginning of the year ; and great preparations 
were made by both, for cdinmcncing hostilities with vigour 
and effect. 

Never liad Great-Britain seen lierself in so perilous a 
situation as tlie jiresent. She wtts engaged, as a principal, 

* Al»biratt.of the Fain'thf Compact publitihcil by the court of France. 
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in a war with the whoFe house of Bourbon ; and, as an ally, 
she had the declining cause of the king of Prussia to support 
against the house of Austria, the empress of Russia^ tlie 
king of Sweden, aiid the Germanic body. Nor was this all. 
As the strength of her victorious navy gave her a manifest 
superiority over the fleets of France and Spain, expe- 
dient was devised to engage her in a new land war, that her 
resources might be exhausted, and her attention diverted 
from distant conquests or naval enterprises. This expedient 
was an attjick upon the neutral kingdom of Portugal; a great 
political stroke, which naturally leads us to take a view of 
the state of that realm. 

As Portugal was, in some mcfisurc, indebted to England 
for the recovery of her independence, and the family of Bra- 
ganza for its full establishment on the tlirone of that king- 
dom, the closest friendship subsisted from that time between 
the two crowns. In consequence of this friendship, founded 
on mutual interest, England gave a preference in her ports 
to tlic wines of Portugal above those of other countries; 
and obtained, in return for such indulgence, many exclusive 
privileges in her trade witli that kingdom, of which she was 
considered as the guardian. Envious of those commercial 
advantages, and sensible that England would not tamely 
relinquish them, whatever might be the disposition of his 
most Faitliful Majesty, France suggested to Spain the in- 
vasion of Portugal, as the most effectual means of distressing 
their common enemy, if not of extending the dominions of 
the house of Bourbon. 

The conquest of Portugal, indeed, seemed no distant or 
doubtful event. Sunk in ignorance and indolence, reposing 
in the protection of Ihigland, and fed and adorned with the 
rich productions of Bnisil ( where gold and diamonds are 
found in great abundance, and where the most luxuriant 
crops of rice and sugar may be raised almost without cul- 
ture), the Portuguese had relinquished all attention to their 
internal defence. A long peace had extinguished the martial 
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spirit among them; and, notwithstanding the increase of 
their resources, they had siitFered their army insensibly to 
moulder away. That part of it which remained was without 
discipline and without officers; and the fortresses on the 
frontiers were in no state of defence. 

Nor were these the only circumstances favourable to the 
views of the house of Bourbon. Before Portugal had re- 
covered from the shock of the earthquake that laid Lisbon 
in ruins, it experienced a civil convulsion of the most dan- 
gerous kind. This was a conspiracy against the life of 
Josepli, the reigning sov^ereign, and the fifth king of the 
liouse of Braganza. Less superstitious than most of his 
predecessors, he had banished the Jesuits from his court, 
because their brethren in Paraguay, where they acted as 
sovereigns, had opposed the cession of certain territories, 
which he had exchanged with the king of Spain. He had 
also spirit and resolution to repress tlie encroachments of his 
nobles, and to disconcert tlie ambitious views of the duke 
d’Aveiro, supposed to liave a design n])on the crown. 

This Tioblernaii, enraged at his disaj)pointraent in a fa- 
vourite inatriinonial alliance, by which he ho})ed to extend 
his j)oJiticaJ infiuence, entered into intrigues with the lieads 
of the dissatisfied Jesuits ; namely, Malagrida, Alexander, 
and Matlios, formerly confessors to the royal family. They 
encouraged him in Jiis purpose of destroying the king, and 
engaged in his conspiracy the Tavora family, one of tlu‘ 
most ancient and powerful in tlic kingdom, also disgusted 
with the court. The conspiracy failed, at a time wlien it 
was so near taking effect, that tlie king was dangerously 
wounded, by a shot through the back of his carriage, on the 
third of September, 1758. He saved his life by returning 
to his country-house, instead of proceeding to the capitid, 
ill his way to which he would have been attacked by new 
iissassins The principal conspirators were seised, and 
executed in the beginning of the year 1759; and the 

Account of this Cominracyy published by the court of lAsIwn. 
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Jesuits of all descriptions were banished from the kingdom. 
But the discontents among- the nobility remained. The 
clergy were not in better humour. The pope had re- 
sented the expulsion of the Jesuits; and the body of the 
people, enslaved by the most blind superstition, seemed 
ready to renounce their allegiance to a sovereign who was 
at enmity with the Holy Sec. 

Such was the state of Portugal, when the Spanish forces 
marched toward its defenceless frontiers, and the ministers 
of France and Spain presented to the court of Lisbon, a 
joint memorial (the first fruits of the Family Compact), with 
a view of persuading his most Faithful Majesty to enter 
into the alliance of the two crowns, and to co-operate in 
their sclieme for the humiliation of Great-Britairi. In that 
memorial, they insisted largely on the tyranny exercised 
by England over all other powers (especially in maritime 
affairs), and which the kings of Spain and Portugal were 
equally comnuiiulcd by the ties of blood and their common 
interest to oppose ; and they declared, that, as soon as Joseph 
should have taken his resolution, which they doubted not 
would prove favourable, their troops were ready to enter 
l^ortugal, and garrison the fortresses of that kingdom, in 
order to avert the danger to which it might otherwise be 
exposed from the naval force of Great- Britain. To this 
extraordinary memorial, the two ministers added, that they 
were ordered by their courts to demand a categorical an- 
swer in four days, and that any farther deliberation would 
be considered as a negative. 

The situation of the king of Portugal was now critical. 
If, contrary to the established connexions and sup])oscd in* 
tcrests of his crown, and in violation of the faith of treaties, 
he should engage in this proffered alliance, he must expect 
to sec his most valuable settlements, Brasil and Goa, fall a 
prey to his ancient and injured ally, and Lisbon and Oporto, 
his chief cities, laid in ashes by the thunder of the Englisli 
anus ; and, by admitting garrisojis into his principal places 
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of strengfil, tlie avowed condition of his accession to the 
Bourbon confederacy, he. must necessarily expect to be 
reduced to the abject state of a vassal of Spain. If, on the 
other hand, he should adlicre to his engagements, and re- 
solve to maintain his independence, sixty thousand Spaniards 
were ready to enter his kingdom, and reduce it to the con- 
dition of a conquered province. 

His firmness, on this trying occasion, is highly worthy 
of admiration. In answer to the insulting proposition of 
the house of Bourbon, he observed, with judgement and 
temper, that his alliance with England was ancient, and 
consequently could give no reasonable offence at the pre- 
sent crisis ; that it was purely defensive, and therefore in- 
nocent in all respects : that the late sufferings of Portugal 
disabled her, were she even willing, from taking part in an 
offensive war: into the calamities of which neither the love 
he bore to his subjects as a fother, nor the duty by which 
he was bound to them as a king, would suft’er him to plunge 
tJiem. The Bourbon courts denied that this alliance was 
mendy defensive, or entirely innocent: and for this astonish- 
ing reason — that the defensive alliance was converted into 
*in offensive one by the .ntuation of the Portuguese^ do- 
minions and tXiQ nature oi the British power!’' — The English 
fleets, said they, cannot keep the sea in all seasons, or cruise 
on the coasts best calculated for cutting off the French and 
Spanish navigation, without the harbours and the friendly 
assistance of Portugal. Nor,” added they, “ could those 
Jiaughty islanders insult all the maritime pow'crs of Euroj)e, 
if the riches of Portugal did not pass into their hands.” And, 
after endeavouring to awaken the jealousy of his most 
Faithful Majesty, by rej)resenting his kingdom as under the 
yoke of England, they insultingly told him, that he ought 
to be thankful for “ the necessity which they had imposed 
upon him to make n.se of his 7'eason^ in order to take tli<‘ 
jfHid of his glory ^ and cmhi'oce the common inter es 
Printed Papers^ publiblicd by authority. 
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Although the king was sensible, that tlie necessity here 
alluded to was the immediate march. of the Spanish army 
to take j)OSsession of his dominions, he was not intimidated 
from his honourable resolution. The treaties of amity and 
commerce, subsisting between Great-Britain and Portugal, 
were suchj he maintained, as the laws of God, of nature, 
and of nations,* had always deemed innocent. And he en- 
treated their most Christian and Catholic majesties to open 
their eyes to the gross injustice of turning upon Portugal 
the hostilities kindled against Great-Britain, and to con- 
sider that they were giving an example which would lead 
to tlie utter destruction of mankind; that there would be an 
end of public safety, if neutral powers were to be attacked, 
because they had formed defensive alliances with the powers 
at war; and that, if their troops should invade his domi- 
nions, he would therefore, in vindication of his neutrality, 
endeavour to repel them with all his forces and those of \m 
allies. And he concluded with declaring, that he would 
rather see the last tile of his palace fall, and his faithful 
subjects sj)ill the last drop of their l)lood, than sacrifice the 
honour or the independence of his crown, and afford the 
ambitious orinces, in his submission, a pretext for invading 
the sacred rights of neutrality. 

In consequence of this magnanimous declaration, the 
ministers ot France and Spain immediately left Lisbon; 
and their departure was soon followed by a joint April 
denunciation of war against Portugal in the name 27. 
ot their sovereigns. His J Stannic majesty could not view 
with indilference the danger of his faithful all}, who de- 
pended upon him for support; nor could he prudently avoid 
acting with vigour in his defence. He accordingly sent 
over to Portugal arms, ammunition, provisions, and eight 
thousand soldiers. 

By the exertions of these additional troops, the enter- 
prising valour of the British officers, and the skilful con- 
duct of the count de lu Lippe (a German general who had 
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acted with ability under prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and 
now commanded the Portuguese army), the Spaniards who 
had passed the mountains in three divisions, taken several 
places, and confidently hoped soon to become masters of 
the whole kingdom, found themselves under the necessity 
of abandoning their conquests, and evacuating Portugal 
before the close of the campaign In tins service, bri- 
gadier Burgoyne, who commanded the British troops, bore 
a distinguished part. 

Nor did the attention of Great- Britain to the safety of 
Portugal diminish her exertions or her success in West- 
plialia. Inhere the French liad resolved to make the most 
powerful eftbrts ; while the Spaniards, in order to divide our 
strength, should enter the Portuguese dominions. Their 
plan of operation Was nearly the same as formc'rly ; but they 
had changed their generals. Brogiio had been disgraced, 
through the intrigues of the prince de Soubise, who now 
commanded the army on the Weser, in conjunction uith 
the marechal d’Estrees ; while that on tJu' Lower Rhine 
was committed to the direction of the prince of Conde. 

The disposition of the allies was not more varied. The 
hereditary prince was posted in the bishopric of Munster 
U’ith a strong detachment, to observe the motions of the 
prince of Conde ; and prince Ferdinand lay behind the 
Dymel, with the main body, in order to oj)])ose tiie pro- 
gress of the grand French army; to prevent it from enter- 
ing the electorate of Hanover, and, if possible, to recover 
the territories of the landgrave of Hesse- Cassel. 

Tlie first service Ferdinand effectually performed. lie 
obliged the enemy to abandon Gottingen, the only place 
which they possessed in the dominions of his. Britannic ma^ 
jesty, and which they had fortified at great expense. He 
gained several advantages over them, particularly in the 
actions at Grabenstcin, Homberg, and Melsungen ; where 
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the British troops under the marquis of Granby acquired 
signal honour ^*. fie reduced Cassel^ in presence of the 
three French generals, notwithstanding a defeat which the 
hereditfiry prince had suffered from the prince of Conde at 
Johansberg ; and he was preparing to besiege Ziegenliayii, 
the last Hessian town tliat remained to the enemy, when 
he received intelligence of the signature of preliminaries of 
peace. 

While Ferdinand was thus exerting himself in West- 
phalia, with a ilcgrce of spirit which induced his enemies 
to insinuate, that he had hitherto protracted the war, in 
order to enjoy its emoluments, the fortune of the king of 
Prussia wore a variety of aj)pearanccs, in consequence of 
certiiin great and singidar revolutions in the affairs of the 
North. 

At the close of the last campaign, we saw the Austrians 
in possession of Schweidnitz, the key of Silesia, and the 
Russians masters of Colberg, and wintering in 1 V)merania ; 
so that the doininions of his Prussian majesty, whose armies 
were considerably w eakened, lay entirely at the mercy of 
his foes, who were now enabled to begin their operations 
more carlv than they had before been accustomed to enter 
upon the campaign, as well as to sustain them with greater 
vigour and concert. A complete victory, an event by no 
means j)robable, did not seem sufficient to save him from 
utter ruin ; when the tremendous storm, ready to burst upon 
his head, was happily dissipated, by one of those sudden 
and extraordinary changes in human affairs, which instantly 
decide the fate of nations, outstrip all human foresight, and 
confound tlie reasonings of the wisest politicians. 

The Russian empress Elizabetli, having died in the be- 
ginning of the year, was succeeded by her nephew’, the 
duke of Holstein, under the name of Peter III. As they 
who were most intimately acquainted with the sentiments 
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of the new czar could only conjecture, whether he would 
pursue or abandon the political system of his predecessor, 
the eyes of all Europe were anxiously turned toward the 
court of Petersburg, to observe the direction of his early 
councils. He began his reign with regulating, on the most 
generous principles, his interior government. He freed the 
jiobility and gentry from all slavish vassalage, and put them 
on a footing with those of the same rank in other Euro})ean 
countries. lie abolished the private chancery, a kind of 
■ state-inquisition : he recalled many unhappy exiles from 
Siberia ; and extending his benign policy to his subjects of 
all conditions, he diminished the taxes upon some of the 
necessaries of life, to the great relief of the poor'^. 

The same mild spirit, which dictated the civil regulations 
of this prince, seemed to extend itself to his foreign politics. 
He ordered a memorial to be delivered (in February) to the 
ministers of his allies, in which he declared, that, in order 
to procure the re-establishment of peace, he was ready to 
sacrifice all the conquests made by the arms of Russia 
during the war, in liopes, that the allied courts would 
also ])refer the restoration of peace and tranquillity to the 
advantages whicli they might expect froin^ the continuance 
of hostilities — but which they could not obtain, unless by a 
continuance of the effusion of human b/ood^^l'^ 

Tliis declaration, however, w'as not dictated solely by 
motives of humanity. Reside an extravagant admiration 
of the character of the king of Prussia, Peter w'as ambi- 
tious of recovering from Denmark the ducliy of Sleswick, 
to wdiich he had pretensions as duke of Holstein. He 
therefore ordered a cessation of arms, on receiving an un- 
satisfactory answer to iiis memorial from the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles ; and he entered, soon after, into an 
alliance with the illustrious Frederic, without stipulating 
any thing in favour of his former confederates. He even 

*3 Regulations published by the court of Petersburg;. 
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joined part of his forces to those of his new ally, for the 
purpose of driving the Austrians out of Silesia, while he 
commanded another army to march towards Holstein. 
Sweden followed the example of Russia in concluding a 
peace with the court of Berlin. 

The king of Prussia did not fail to profit by this great 
revolution in his favour. As that load of power which had 
so long oppressed him, and against whicli lie had lioriie up- 
with such unexampled fortitude, was now' much lightened, 
he was again at liberty to indulge the ardour of his genius, 
and to act with vigour against his remaining enemies. His 
first aim was the recovery of Seliweidnitz, tlie next tlie 
expulsion of tlie Austrians out of Silesia; and, in the at- 
tainment of these objects, he was greatly assisted by the 
valour and military skill of his brother, wdio gained the 
important battle of Frcyberg*. Even before he had ob- 
tained this victorVi the jirince was so far master of Saxony, 
that tlie Austrians found it necessary to witlidraw a body 
of troops from their armies in Silesia, in order to prevent 
him from making irruptions into the heart of Bohemia. 
Daiiri, however, nitli a large army, still occupied some 
eminences in the neiglibourhood of Sclnvoidnitz, by wliicb 
he was enabled to protect that town. The king resolved to 
force him to abandon those posts ; and lie succeeded ; not 
indeed b}'- a direct attack, whicli lie found to be impracti- 
cable, but by a series of masterly movements, which made 
the cautious Dann apprehensive that his principal magazine 
might be seised, and even bis communi cation with Bohemia 
cut off. Ho accordingly fell back to tlie frontiers of Silesia, 
and left Sclnvcidnitz uncovered 

His Pnissian majesty iin mediately prepared to invest 
that place with a numerous army. In the mean time dif- 
ferent bodies of his troops, some on the side of Saxony, 
others on that of Silesia, penetrated into Boliemia ; laiil 
many parts of the country under contribution, and spread 
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general alarm. A body of Russian irregulars also made an 
irruption into Rolieinia, and retaliated on the Austrians 
those cruel ravages, vvliich, at the instigation of the court 
of Yieiina, tlie same barbarous enemy liad formerly com- 
mitted on the Prussian dominions. 

Put t*ie gallant Frederick, while he was conducting, with 
spirit and ability, tliat bold line of operations which unex- 
pected circumstances had enabled him to form, was threat- 
ened with a sudden reverse of fortune, in consequence of 
a new revolution in Ivussia. Peter III., in his rage for in- 
novation, nuuU' more new regulatums in a few weeks than 
a priuleiit prince would have hazarded in a long rcrign. 
His first measiii’i's, as we have seen, were tridy laiidable, 
and seemed well cakndated to procure him the aft’eetions 
of his people: but being of rash and irregular turn of 
mind, he in many instances slioeked their prejudices, even 
while he eoiisnlted their interests. Ho <lisgusted both the 
army and the cluireh, the two chief ))1 liars of absolute 
sway: tlie firmer, l>y the manifest preference lie gave to 
Ids Ilolstein guards, and to all (dlicc'rs of that country; the 
latter, by liis contempt of the (ireeh coinmindon. (liavlng 
been bred a JmtJieran) and by some innovarioiis in regard 
to images; but mure e: peciaily by an attempt to moderate 
tlie revenues of th<' ciergy, an<l an order that they should 
no longer be distinguished by bcdvds^ 

I'hese were Idgh causes of discontent, and tlireatened 
the throne with all the violence of civil war. But Peter’s 
misfortunes immediately arose from a matrimonial feud — 
from the bosom of his own family. He liad long slighted 
his consort, Catharijie of the house of Anlialt Zerbst (a 
woman of a masculine disposition and sound understand- 
ing, by whose counsels he might have profited), and now 
openly lived with the countess of Woronzoft’, niece to the 
chancellor oftliat najne. To this lady lie seemed devoted 
with so strong a passion, that it was generally believed he 
entertained thouglits of confining the empress in a convent, 
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and of raising tlie countess to the partnership of his throne. 
The dissatisfied part of the nobility, clergy, and June 28 . 
chief officers of the army, taking advantcigc of O. S. 
tliat domestic dissension, assembled in the absence of the 
czar, formally deposed him, and invested Catharine with the 
imperial ensigns. • 

The new empress marched at the head of the mal- 
contents in quest of her husband. Peter was solacing him- 
self with his mistress at one of his Imuscs of pleiisure, and 
expressed the utmost surprise at being informed that he 
had lost his crown. When convinced of the fatal truth, he 
attempted to escape to Holstein, l)nt was seised and thrown 
into prison, where ho expired a few days after, of what 
was calhul an /uejnorriioidul colic, to which he was said to 
have been subject His death, from the steps vvdiich liad 
lU’cceded it, occasioned no specnhition. ft was, indeed, 
an event universally expected. Princes dethroned by their 
subjects are seldom allowed to languish long in the gloom 
of a dvingeon. Tlie jealousy of the successor, ortho fears 
of some principal conspirator, commonly make few their 
moments. of ( rouble. 

Catharine H. l>egan her reign witli flattering ])rejudiccs. 
’'riiough a roreigner herself, she wisely dismissed all fo- 
reigners from her service and confidence. Sjic sent away 
the Holstein guards, and chose Russians iu tlieir stead : she 
restored to the clergy their revenues, and, what was of no 
less importance, the privilege of wearing l>eards. She con- 
ferred all the great offices of state on Russians, and threw 
herself wholly on t!ie airections of that p^eople to whom -she 
owed her elevation. 

The wisdom of tliis policy was not disputed. Rut it was 
feared by one part of Europe, and hoped by another, that 
Catharine would also introduce a total change of system 
with regard to foreign affairs; for the peace and allianee 

Manifesto of Catlicrinc II. on her c\:ilt:ition io th«i tlnoiu' ? f Russia, as in- 
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with the king* of Prussia were very unpopular measures in 
Russia. Every thing, in aword, seemed to threaten Frederic 
with a renewal of his former difficulties and distresses. 

Fortunately, however, for that heroic monarch, the new 
empress, independent of personal regard, did not thiidc 
her situation sufficiently Secure to engage in foreign hos- 
tilities. She therefore declared to the Prussian minister 
at her court, that she would observe inviolably the peace 
concluded under the preceding reign, but had thought 
proper to order back to Russia, by the nearest roads, all 
lier trooj)s in Silesia, Prussia, and Pomerania.’^ And 
although this change, from a strict alliance to a mere neu- 
trality, made no small difference in the st«ite of the king’s 
affairs, yet it must be regarded, all things considered, as an 
escape scarcely less wonderful than the former, especially 
as all the important places which the Russians had with 
so much bloodshed ac(piired were faithfully restored to that 
prince. 

Frederic, instead of being discouraged by the order sent 
for the return of the Russians, acted only with greater 
vigour. lie attacked Daun the day after it arrived, but 
before the news had readied the Austrian camp, and drove 
liiiii by terror no less than by force of arms, from the 
heights of Rnekersdorff, with considerable loss. He then 
invested Schweidnitz, and obliged that much-contested 
town, though defended by a garrison of nine thousand 
men, to surrender, after a siege of two months, in spite 
of the utmost efforts of Laiidohn and Daun to obstruct his 
opqratioiis 

No sooner did the warlike king find himself master oi 
Schwt idnitz, and eventually of all Silesia, than he began to 
turn his eye toward Saxony. He reinforced his brother’s 
army in that electorate, and made preparations which seemed 
to indicate a design of laying siege to Dresden. 

71iese preparations, and the victory obtained near Frey- 
*7 Berlin Gazrtlc^ Oct, la, 17^2. 
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berg, induced the court of Vienna to conclude a cessation 
of hostilities with his Prussian majesty for Saxony and 
Silesia. In consequence of this impolitic and partial truce, 
which provided neither for the safety of the dominions of 
the house of Austria, nor of those members of tlie empire 
that were attached to its interests, one hotly of the Prussian 
army broke into Bohemia; advanced nearly to the gates 
of Prague, and destroyed a valuable magazine; while 
another fell uj)on the same country in a different quarter, 
and laid the greater part of the touai of Egra in ashes, by 
a shower of bombs and red-hot bullets Some parties 
penetrated into the heart of Franconia, and even as far as 
Suabia; ravaging the country, exacting heavy contribu- 
tions, and spreading ruin and dismay on every side. Many 
of the princes and states found tliemselves obliged to sign 
a neutrality, in order to save their territories from farther 
ravages ; and most others were so disabled by the late de- 
feat in Saxony, or exhausted by the subsequent incursions, 
that no prospect remained of their being able to furnish, 
for the next campaign, any army under the Imperial name 
and authority. The war, therefore, was seemingly left to 
be finished as it had been begun, by the single arms of 
Prussia and Austria. 

During these transactions in Germany, so favourable to 
the allies of his Britannic majesty, the British arms were 
not inactive. Tlie spirit with which Mr. Pitt had carried 
on tlie French war, and tlie obligation, under which the 
new ministers found themselves, of declaring war against 
Spain, rendered them sensible of the necessity of showing 
the people, and convincing their eueinies, that neither the 
vigour of the nation, nor the wisdom of its councils, de- 
pended upon a single man. I'hey accordingly made greater 
and more successful efforts than any under his administra- 
tion, though the supplies fell short of those of tlie preceding 
year by one million. Without weakening the army in 

1* Austrian and Prussian Icawnis compared. 
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Westphalia, we have already seen them undertake the de- 
fence of Portugal, and defend it effectually. In like man- 
ner, without evacuating llelleisle, or abandoning our con- 
quests on the continent of America, they drew troops from 
both ; and, iji pursuance of tliat line of policy which they 
had always recommended, sent out powerful arniarnents 
for the reduction of the French and Spanish islands in the 
West Indies. 

An armament which had been prepared under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pitt was destined against Martinique, 
tfie largest and best fortified of the French Windward 
Islands. It w’as composed of nine thousand soldiers, lieadcd 
by general Moiicktoii, and eighteen ships of the line, beside 
frigates, fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, under tlie direction 
of reai^-admiral Rodney. TJm troo})S w'ere disembarked, 
W'ithout. the loss of a mnn, in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Royal, the strongest place in the island ; luid by gaining, 
w’ith incredible fortitude, ])ossossu)ii of some emiiieiiC(‘s, 
named Tortenson and Cmrnier, by which it was com- 
manded (and which w’ero then ill forlified, but gallantly 
defended), the invaders soon made the governor sensible 
of the necessity of surrendering the citatlel, In order to 
save the town from being laid in ashes 

On the reduclioii of Fort Royal (which capitulated on 
the fourth of February), M. de la Touche, the goveruor- 
geueral, retired to »St. Pierre, a large and p()})ulous town on 
the same side of the island. lie there seeincil determined 
to make a last stand; but, tlirough the earnest solicitations 
of the iiilhabitaiits, anxious for the preservation of tlieir 
pro])erty, and envious ot the prosperity which tlie planters 
of Giiadal()uj)e enjoyed under the Engiish government, he 
was prevailed ujmn to submit, and obtained terms of capi- 
tularion lor w hole island, before the place w'as invested. 
With Martiiiupie fell Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
every otlier place belonging to France, or occupied by 
London March 21, 1702. 
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Frenchmen, though reputed neutral, in the extensive chain 
of the Carihbee Islands. 

Before tlic success of this expedition was known in Eng- 
land, anotliev armament was ready to sail. Its object was 
the Ilavannah, the principal sea-j)ort in the island of Cuba, 
the key of the gulf of Mexico, and the centre of the Spanish 
trade and navigation in the New World. Tlie conception 
of the enterprise was great, as it struck immediately at 
the very basis of tlie enemy’s power : and the armament 
was equal to its object. It consisted of nineteen ships of 
the line, cigliteen frigates and sloops, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty transports, witli ten thousand soldiers on 
board, wlio were to be joined by four thousand men from 
North America. The command of the ileet was intrusted 
t<» admiral Pococke, wliojn we have seen distinguish Iiimself 
in tlie East Indies. The land-forces were inider the direc- 
tion of the earl of Albemarle. And iht; whole armament, 
wliich assembled off the nortli-west point of Hispaniola, 
and was conducted for the sake of expedition (with un- 
common seamanship) tliroiigh the old channel of Bahama, 
arrived,* on the sixth of Jiiiu*, in slglit of those dreadful 
fortifieatmns that were to be stormed. 

Tlie Havannali stands near tlie end of a small bay, u hich 
forms one of the most secure and capacious Jiarbours in 
tlie world. Tlie entrance into this liarbour is by a narrow 
ebannel, strongly fortified on each side. The mouth of 
that channel, when visited by tlie English fleet under Po- 
cocke, was defended by two strong forts ; on tlie east side, 
by one named the Moro, and on the west, by another 
called the Puutal. The Moro had towards the sea two 
bastions, and on the land-side two others, with a wide and 
deep ditch cut out of the rock. The PuntJil, also sur- 
rounded by a ditch, cut in the same manner, was provided 
with casemates, and evefy way W'oll calculated for co- 
operating with the Moro in defence of the liarbour. It 
had likewise some batteries that opened upon the country, 
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and flanked part of the town wall. TJiat wall, which was 
not in tlie best repair, twenty-one bastions not in a much 
better state, a dry ditch of no considerable width, and 
a covered way almost in ruins, formed the only defence of 
the city itself. It has therefore been thought, by some 
military men, that the operations ought to luive commenced 
M’ith the attack of the town by land; especially as it was 
impracticable to attack it by sea, the entrance of the har- 
bour being not only defended by the forts, but by fourteen 
ships of the lino ; three of which were afterward sunk in the 
channel, and a boom laid across it 

Hut the earl of Albemarle tJmught otlierwise, eitlier from 
his ignorance of the state of the fortifications, or from seeing 
objects in a ditTerent light. The troops were therefore no 
sooner landed, and a body of the enemy tluit attempted to 
oppose their progress dispersed, than he began to form the 
siege of the Moro, which he deemed (perhaps justly) the 
grand object of tlie armament, as tlie reduction of it must 
infallibly be followed by the surrender of the city ; whereas, 
if ho had attacked the town first, his army might have been 
so weakened as to be unable to surmount the vigorous re- 
sistance of the fort, defended not only by the garrison, but 
by the flower of the inhabitants, zealous to save their own 
and the public treasure. A j)ost was accordingly seised 
upoji the higher ground, and batteries were erected, tliough 
with extreme difficulty. The earth was so thin on the face? 
of tlie hill, that the troops could not easily cover their ap- 
jiroaches; and it being necessary that the cannon and car- 
riages should be dragged liy the soldiers and sailors, up a 
bold declivity, from a rough and rocky shore, many of the 
men, in that painful labour, while parched with thirst be- 
neath a biirning sun, dropped down dead. At length, (wery 
obstacle was sin inounted. Hie luitteries, disposed along a 
ridge mi a level with the Moro* were opened with effect. 
The garrison liad been repulsed, with great slaughter, in an 
attempt to destroy them ; and the besiegers flattered them- 
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selves with tlie hope of a spee^ period to their toils, when 
their principal battery took fire, and a work, whicli liad 
employed six hundred men for sixteen days, w^as consumed 
in a few hours. 

This accident was peculiarly discouraging, as it happened 
at a crisis when the hardships of tlie siege, and tlie diseases 
of the climate, had rendered two-thirds of the English army 
unfit for service. The seamen were not in a much better 
condition. Yet both soldiers and sailors, animated by that 
active and persevering courage whicli so remarkably distin- 
guishes the natives of Great-Britain, applied tliemselves 
with vigour to tlie reparation of damages. Unfortunately, 
another battery took fire. The besiegers, however, im- 
pelled by every motive of glory, interest, and ambition, oon- 
tinned their efforts with unabated ardour. At length, after 
conquering numerous diniculties, they gained jiossession of 
tlie covered way. They made a lodgement before the right 
bastion .;^and a mine being s^n iing, wiiicli threw down part 
of the works into the ditch, a breach \vas observed. Though 
small, tlie soldiers were ordered to storm it. 

The^ittempt seemed desperate, as the Spanish garrison 
was still strong : and tlie brave defence it had made allowed 
the besiegers no room to doubt of the vigilance, valour, and 
resolution of the commanders. But danger itself was only 
a sfhnithfs to men who had so near a prospect of terminating 
their dreadful toils. They accordingly prepared for the 
assault with the utmost alacrity ; and mounting the breach 
under the command of lieutenant Forbes, sujiported by 
lieutenant-colonel Stuart, entered the fort with so much 
order and intrepidity, as entirely disconcerted the Jtdi/ 
garrison. Four huiulred of the Spaniards were cut 30. 
in pieces, or perished in attem]iting to make their escape 
by Avater t«> the city : the rest threw down their arms and 
received quarter. Hie marquis Cionzale/, the second in 
command, was killed in bravely endeavouring to stop the 
flight of his countrymen : and ^'elasco, the governor, having 
collected a small body of rc'sol /to soldiers in an entrench- 
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ment around the flag-staff, gloriously fell in defending the 
ensign of Spain, which no entreaties could, induce him to 
strike. 

No sooner did the Spaniards in the town and the Puntal 
see the besiegers in possovssion of the Moro, than they 
directed all their fire against that place. Meanwhih? the 
British troops, encouraged by tlieir success, were vigorously ♦ 
employed in remounting the guns of the fort, and in erect- 
ing batteries upon an eminence tliat cominaridcd the city. 

Aug, WJien this service was coinj^letcd, tlie earl, will- 
10. ing to prevent an unnecessary carnage, sent his 
aide-de-camp witli a flag of truce, to summon tlie governor 
to surrender, as unavoidable destruction would otherwise 
falb upon the place. The haughty Spaniard replied, tliat 
he was under no uneasy^ apprehensions, and would hold out 
to extremity. 

The next morning, however, the batteries were opened 
with such effect, that flags of truce appeared in every cpiarter 
of the city about noon, and a de])nty^ was sent to the (amp 
of the bt*sieg(*rs, to settle tiio terms of capitulation, A ces- 
sation of hostilities immediately took [ilace: and, .as soon 
as the terms were adjusted, the Havaunah, and a district of 
one hundred and eighty miles to the westward, included in 
its government — the Puntal, and the ships in the harbour 
— W’ere surrendered to his BriUinnie majesly Without 
violating the articles of capitulation, which secured to the 
inhabitants their private property, the conquerors found 
a booty computed at near two millions sterling, in silver 
and valuable merchandise belonging to the catholic king, 
beside an immense quantity of arms, artillery, and military 
stores. 

This single blow, the greatest perhaps ever struck by any 
nation, tended to subvert the power of the Bourlion princes, 
by cutting off tlunr resources. The marine of France wus 
already ruined : her finances were low. Spain, with her 

2'’ I,r.ifcrs from the carl of Albemarle and sir George Pocockc, in London 
30, 170*2;— 4ind the chief Kngintcr’N Account of (he SU'g>'> 
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principal fortress in the Wesf Indies, had lost a large fleet. 
And tlije coiuyiest of the Havannah not only gave to Eng- 
land the absolute command of the gulf of Mexico, but 
promised to put lier in possession of the wdiole American 
Archipelago. 

The navy of Great- Britain was superior to that of all the 
othcT powers of Europe combined. She had the means of 
supporting it in her imincnsc commerce, which increased 
with her fleets : and both might almost be said to embrace 
the universe. For her conquests, during this season of 
glory, were not confined to the West Indies. The south 
of Asia tdso belield lier triumphs. 

While the British forces were engaged in the siege of the 
Ilavauiiali, an annainent sailed from Madras, under the 
direction of rear-admiral C'ornish and brigadier Draper, for 
the Philij)pinc Islands. Tlie chief object of this enterprise 
was the reductioTi of the city of Manilla, the capital of the 
island of Luconia ; the seat of tlie Spanish government in 
those islands, and tlie centre of eommunicatiou between 
South America and tlie East Indies. 

TJig hostile fleet arrived in the bay of Manilla before the 
goveVnor had the least intimation of its approach, and 
i'ven betore he was informed of the war with Eng- SepL 
land. He prepared, however, for a vigorous de- 23. 
fence, and rejected with disdain the repeated summons of 
tfie British commanders. Necessary stops were conse- 
quently takeji for lauding the troops, consisting of two 
thousand and three hundred men. 'Fhe debarkation was 
safely etVected ; an important post was seised, and bat- 
teries wore formed. But the operations of the besiegers 
were inueh retarded by. incessant and lieavy fiills of rain, 
accompanied with a dreadful tempest, which prevented 
the fleet from co-operatiiig with the army ; and also by 
the unremitted attacks of the native Indians, a brave 
and hardy people, who rushed up to the muzzles of 
the British mus(piets, in their wild ferocity, and even 
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gnawed the bayonets with their teeth, when mortJilly 
wounded 

Meanwhile the invaders, in spite of every obstacle, ad- 
vanced to the accomplishment of their enterprise. They 
had silenced the enemy’s principal battery, and greatly 
damaged the fortifications toward the sea ; when, as a last 
effort to raise tlic siege, a desperate sally was pushed by a 
large body of Spaniards a*id Indians. Roth, however, were 
repelled, after a sharp conflict A practicable breach at 
length appeared in the works, and preparations were made 
for storming it. 

In such circumstances, it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that the governor, instead of remaining obstinate, 
would have offered to capitulate, in order to save the lives 
and property of the inhabitants. But no proposal of that 
kind was presented. CTcneral Draper therefore took the 
most effectual measures for carrying the ])lace by assault. 
The troops, having filed off from their (quarters in small 

Oct, bodies, about four o’clock in the morning, ad- 

6. vanced to the breach at the signal of a general 
discharge of artillery and mortars, and nmhn’ covotv of a 
thick smoke, wdiich was blowni full upon the town. Lieu- 
tenant Russel led the w^ay, at the head of sixty volunteers 
(from the different bodies of which the army w^as composed), 
supported by the grenadiers of Draper’s regiment. Co- 
lonel Monson and major More follow^ed with two other 
divisions : next came a battalion of seamen ; and the troops 
of the India company closed the rear. 

The assailants behaved with great intrepidity. "Dic 
Spaniards were soon driven from their wairks, and the 
place \vas entered with little loss. ^ The governor, who had 
taken refuge in tlie citadel, surrendered at discretion, 
but solicited })rotection for the citizens ; and the humanity 
and geiferosity of the British commanders saved the town 

Draper's Joiitnal of the Sirsi^c of Munilla^ in London Gazette, April 1.9, 
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from a general and justly-merited pillage. A ransom 
to tlie amount of four millions of dollars, was only de- 
manded for tliis relaxation of tlie laws of war. But it was 
stipulated, at the same time, that tlie otlier fortified places 
in LiK^mnia, and in the islands dependent on its govern- 
ment, should also be surrendered to his Britannic majesty. 
Tl hus the whole range of the Philippines fell v'ith the city 
of Manilhi. 

The British empire had now accpiired an extent that 
astonished the Wiirld. Victorious by land and by sea, in 
both hemisjihcres and in every quarter of the globe, it 
seemed only necessary for England to determine what share 
of her conquests she .should retain, and what terms she 
would irnjiose upon the hou.se of Bourbon ; the king of 
Prussia being now in a condition to make terms for himself, 
or continue the war without farther subsidies, and the king 
of Portugal having little to apprehend from Spain in her 
present state of weakne.ss. It was therefore fondly hoped 
by die patriotic part of the English nation, that the glorious 
opportunity of finally humbling this haughty family, which 
had beyii so shamefully neglected and lost, through the jire- 
> alence of d"ory counsels at the peace of Utrecht, was at 
last comj)letely recovered ; and that the Family Compact, 
lately so alarming to Cireat-Britain, would terminate in 
the confusion of her ambitious enemies. 

In the midst of our splendid conquests, however, to the 
.surprise of all Eurojie, and the indignant astonishment of 
every honest Englishman, a negotiation with the Bourbon 
courts had lieen agreed to by the ministers of his Britannic 
majesty. And before the event of the experlition against 
Manilla was known, preliminaries of a treaty of Nov. 
peace were signed at Fontainbleau; which have 3. 
generally l^ecn considered as inadequate to the advantages 
obtained by the British arms during the war, and which 
could certainly contrilmte little to the depression of France 
or Spain. The cause of a measure so extraordinary de- 
serves to be traced to its sour < a 
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Oeorge IIL, as soon as he ascended the throne, had re- 
solved, if possible, to abolish tliose odious })arty distinctions 
which had so loii^ divided the kingdom; and to extend the 
royal favour and confidence equally to the whole body of 
his subjects. This })olicy, as tinic lias too fidly proved, was 
more liberal tlian wise; for although the Whigs, who en- 
grossed all the groat offices of state during the two pre- 
ceding reigns, Juul lost much of their popularity by pro- 
moting the influence of the crown, they were still esteemed 
the true friinuls of freedom, and the natural su[)porters of 
the family of Hanover on the tlironc of these realms. By 
tliein chiefly the Revolution Jmd been ofl’ected, and the 
ProtCvStaiit succession estahlished. 

The Tories indeed, hy iissnming the character of jiatriots, 
liad frequently l)ot‘n able, as wo have seen, to nuiiidain a 
formidable opposition. Hm that opposition was considered, 
by tlie more nuxlerate and inlolliginit Whigs, as no more 
than snfliciojit to koe]) the spirit of lilxu’ty, and pre- 

serve the balance? <,i' tiie c-'mstitution. Tlie first and aUo 
the secoiid (Jeorge, (herefore, always di'a*<‘gai’ded the argu- 
ments of tliose eoniiievs, wlio endeavonrial to prove, tlial 
they u'onld men' iirmly establish tlieir sway, by adinit(i;ig 
the Tories to an tujual share in the administration. Mliey 
reposed all their coidldejice iti tlie Wliigs. Rven ihe vlioek 
of two ndieliitms, ascribed l)y many to this narrovr policy, 
did not induce those jirinces U) make any alteration in their 
plan. 

Mr. Pitt had originally a-; ociated liimsidf with the sup- 
posed Tory patriots, and fiist acquired distinefion by op- 
posing the corrupt system of sir Roljcrt Waljioh', tlie de- 
clared head of tJie Whigs. /vfter the resignation of that 
minister, he occasionally temporised (though he seenns 
always to liave had an eye to the true iiiic're.'»ls of Greal- 
Britain) and was sometimes reputed a AVhig and some- 
times a Tory. But, during his own administration, he 
scorned all party distincLions ; .and tin* very names at 
W!dg and I'ory st'orned to ho lost in the bla/e of his 
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popularity. Reposing on the affections of his country, tlie 
strength and the resources of which lie better understood 
than any otlier iniin, he employed men of all parties, and 
found all alike faitliful. He raised whole regiments of 
Highlanders from among tlie disaffected clans, and even 
gave tlie eoinniaiid of some of them to officers who had 
served under the pretender. Their behaviour justified his 
confidence. Tlicy carried victory wherever they a])peared, 
and began to be reckoned among the most loyal subjects of 
his majesty. 

This great man would soon have done away all local and 
petty distinctions ; and, while assisted by so able a minister, 
the resolution of the young king to lend his countenance to 
the abolition of such distinctions, as a j^rehide to a more 
liberal system of policy, was alike generous and prudent. 
Ihit, on tlie resignation of the great seeretavy, the didvc of 
Newcastle, first commissioner of tlic treasury, who had long 
be(m considered as the hc'Ctd of the Whigs, endeavoured to 
revi\ e those factious distinctions, in order to ruin the credit 
of his rival in jiower, John earl of Bute, a nobleman of 
n orth ayd jirobity, as well as learning and talents, but of 
a tiry lijrnoiir and reserved temper; and who, unhappily 
for tlie of Uie luitiuu, beside being little ac(]uaiiited 

with public l)u>lncss, was a reputed Tory, a Seotehman, 
and a Smart ! 

'riie })nblie clamour was accordingly loud against tbe 
favourite. But as tbe duke’s facidties, which had never 
been strong, were now much decay etl, and Ids ri\al pos- 
sessed the royal car, he saw his inliiience in the cabinet 
daily decline, iiotn ithstaiiding his great parliamentary in- 
terest, his high office, and his importance, as the leader of 
the most powerful party iu the kingdom. He therefore 
found it expedient to resign; and the earl, in consequence 
of that resignation, was placed at the head of the treasury. 

Many of the duke’s friemls, persons of rmik mul emi- 
nence, had resigned with him. And the new minister, 
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in order to preserve his situation, judged it prudent te 
deprive others of their employments, and to fill their places 
■with men attached to his person ; among whom, especially 
in the inferior departments, were too many of his own coun- 
trymen. He also thought it sound policy, in conformity 
with the system of comprehension tliat had been embraced, 
to attempt a coalition with the great body of the Tories, 
or country gentlemen of ancient families, who had iinilormly 
opposed the court during the two preceding reigns, and 
who were able to yield him eftectual sup[)ort. They readily 
came into his measures. 

The popular clamour, however, continued ; and although 
the friends of Mr. Pitt did not form an actual junction 
with tliose of the duke of Newcastle, both parties were 
alike hostile to the minister. To these ])arties belonged 
the whole commercial and monied interest. The carl of 
Bute was, therefore, soon made sensible of the jjccessity of 
resigning, or of procuring peace to hhirope ; as he must 
expect to encounter innumerable difficulties, in atH^inpting 
to raise tlie sup])lies necessary for the prosecution of the 
war. From motives of patriotism, as he declared, jie chose 
the latter alternative; and so far as his judgement was 
swayed by an antipathy to the continental system,- he de- 
serves pardon, if not praise. But the great body of tlu' 
people of England, though not insensible of their burthens, 
or of the degree of their annual increase, have not yet for- 
given him for eliccking the can»er of their conquests. 
They iiad nothing to fear, and every thing to hope, from a 
continuance of hostilities. 

Fortuiiiitely for the Britisli mini.',ter, if not for the king- 
dom, all things were favourable to Ids views among the 
hostile powers on the continent. Disappointed in her 
hopes of immediate advanUige from the family Compact, 
the invasion of Portugal, and tlie resignation of Mr. Pitt, 
PVance was now sincerely disposed to peace. Wpain, 
haying suffered beyond example during Ircr short concern 
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in the war, and labouring under the most dreadful appre- 
hensions of future misfortunes, keenly repented of the step 
she had taken, and wished to recede. Both courts,, Jthere- 
fore, observed with pleasure the progress of the popular 
discontents in England ; and France, in order to profit by 
them, and recover in the cabinet what she had lost in the 
field, intimated, througli the medium of the king of Sardi- 
nia, a desire of negotiating. 

The proposal was cordially embraced by the British mi- 
nistry. And the duke of Bedford was sent to treat at 
Paris, while the duke de Nivernois came to London for 
the same purpose, l^he negotiation, which was built upon 
that begun by Mr. Pitt (with too little attention, on the 
part of Great- Britain, to the fortunate change of circum- 
stances in her favour) was soon finished, as no new de- 
mand of any consequence was made, and both parties 
now agreed to withdraw themselves wdiolly from the Ger- 
man w ar, and make restitution of all the places they had 
takei. the European continent. And the preliminary 
articles, including the interests of both France and Spain, 
were signed, as tilrcady observed, in the beginning of 
Novomirer. ^ 

By those articles it was stipulated, that France should 
cede to Great-Britaiu, Canada in its utmost extent, with 
the islands of St. John and Cape Breton, and all that part 
of Louisiana \\hich lies on this side of the Missisippi, 
except the town of New Orleans and its territory: that the 
French should Ik* permitted to fish on the banks of New- 
foundland, under certain limitations; and that the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon should be ceded to them for 
the benefit of their fishery, but without the liberty of 
erecting forts on those ishiiids : that Spain should relin- 
quish her claim to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, 
permit the English logwood-cutters to build houses near 
the bay of Honduras, evacuate whatever places she had 
taken from Portugal, and cede Florida, in return for the 
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restitution of the Havannah : that Minorca should be re- 
stored to Great-Britain, and Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Goree, and Belleisle, to France : that France should cede 
to Great-Britain the forts and factories she had lost on the 
river Senegal, the island of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
and give up all claim to the neutral islands of St. Vincent, 
Dominica, and Tobago. But St. Lucia, the most valuable 
of the neutral islands, was delivered in full right to France; 
and the treaty put the French India company in the same 
situation as after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by the 
restitution of Pondicherry and other places, with the single 
exception of erecting no forts in the province of Bengal. 
In return for so many indulgences, France agreed to 
destroy the harbour, and demolish the fortifications, of 
Dunkirk. 

These preliminaries were approved, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, by a majority of the British parliament; and 

f'eb. 10. the definitive treaty was signed at Paris, early 
1703. iij the following year. About the s^c time 
was signed, at Iliilicrtsburg, a treaty of peace between the 
empress-queen and the king of Prussia*5 by which it wUvS 
provided, that a mutual restitution of conquests and oblivion 
of injuries should take place, and that both parties should 
be put in the same situation as at tlie commencement of 
hostilities. 

Thus, my dear Philip, was terminated, fortunately for 
the general liappiness of mankind, but prematurely for the 
grandeur of Great-Britain, and witliout a due attention to 
her interests, the most active, splendid, and extensive war 
that ever divided the human race ; the most bloody between 
disciplined armies, and the most general in Europe, since 
that which was closed by the Peace of Westchalia. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Beside the general dissatisfaction in England^ occa- 
sioned by the premature termination of hostilities, and the 
restitution of so many conquests without adequate cessions, 
it was strongly urged by some popular writers, that the 
British ministry had committed a still more dangerous 
error, at the peace of Paris, in the choice of the conquests 
they had thought proper to retain, Martinique and 
Guadaloupe,” said those uniters, ‘‘ would have been found 
more profitable possessions than Canada and its depend- 
encies. Their produce would not only have augmented 
the royal revenue, while it increased our shipping, but 
have given us the command of the sugar-trade of Europe. 
France ought to have been compelled to make her sacri- 
fices in the West Indies.” It must, however, be owned, 
that, as the war originated in North America, from a dis- 
pute betp'oen the French and English colonies concerning 
their boundaries, its grand object on our part, tlie securing 
of our American “^colonies against future encroachments, 
seemed to be attained at the peace, in the cession of Ca- 
nada and Louisiana to Great-Britain. Farther provision 
was made for the security of the English settlements in 
North America, as well as for their extension, in the 
cession of Florida by Spain, But that security, it was 
insinuated by some keen-sighted politicians, would prove 
the source of new evils. It would embolden our old colo- 
nies to shake off the control of the mother-country, since 
they no longer stood in need of her protection, and to erect 
themselves into independent states. "I'his insinuation, 
however, was at that time generally considered as illiberal 
and unjust. And the humanity and generosity of the 
people, amidst the violent discontents provoked by the 
treaty of peace, found no small consolation in reflecting, 
that their American brethren would thenceforth be happily 
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exempted from the annoyance of any European en^my, 
and able to keep the natives in awe. 

Nor was this their only consolation. The magnitude of 
the British empire in North America, and the prospect of 
its growth in jmpulation and improvement, aflbrded wide 
sweep for die projects of political ambition, and a bound- 
less field for the speculations of commercial avidity. The 
undivided sovereignty of that vast continent, witli the en- 
joyment of its exclusive trade, seemed to open to the citi- 
zens of Great-llritain such sources of industry, and chan- 
nels of naval greatness, as had never fallen to the lot of 
any other people; and which the immensity of her con- 
quests, and their towering hopes of farther acquisitions, 
with an ardent desire of finally humbling tlie house of 
Bourbon, only could liave made them consider as beneath 
her haughtiest wish. 

These consolatory reflections arc oflfdred merely from a 
love of truth, not suggested by a desire of jialliating the 
justly-execrated peace of Paris ; a measure that n^ist eter- 
nally rouse the keenest emotions of indignation in the mind 
of every Jionest and enligditened Englishman. No Jjuman 
consideration should have induce<l the British miliistry to 
give uj) Cuba, or to stop short of the reduction of Hispa- 
niola; while our naval force enabled ns to protect the one, 
and to subdue the other; as each ])roinised a prodigious 
augmentation of that force, and also of the means of suj)- 
porting it. W'e ought not to have left the French or Spa- 
niar<ls in possession of a single island in the West Indies. 
With the excej)tion of some unimportant isles, Hispaniola 
and Porto Rico alone remained to them. 

An armament planned in the East Indies, and fitted out 
in the port of Alanilla, would have cnahlei! ns to become 
masters of the rich but defenceless kingdom of Peru ; and 
by holding, in the port of the Havannali, the key of the 
Gulf of ^Florida, we might be said to be actually possessed 
of all the treasure of Mexico. No ship could pass from 
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Ver^g^Cruz to Europe without our permission, nor any 
European vessel tliitlier. Deprived of the articles which 
they had been accustomed to receive from the mother- 
country, and which were necessary to their accommodation, 
the inhabitants of New Spain would readily have submitted 
to that power which alone could supply their wants ; and 
which would have offered them the free exercise of their 
religion, with a more indulgent government, and a more 
advantageous market for tlieir produce. 

But let us moderate our ideas ; let us confine our views 
solely to the places we had positively tiikeii, and we shall 
find (admitting Belleisle to be equal in importance to the 
island of Minorca, wliicli it certainly is to France or Eng- 
land) that we gave u[) at the j)eace of Paris without any 
equivalent, except the sandy promontory of Florida, not 
only Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. I^ucia, but the prin- 
cipal part of the large and fertile island of Cuba, with the 
Havannah, its almost iinpregiiable \)ort, the Gibraltar of 
AmericsS^' and eventually the rich city of Manilla, and the 
whole range of tlie Philippines ; to say nothing of tlie resti- 
tution of Pondicherry, Chandernagore, and other places 
in the Ka'4 Indies, with the island of Goree on tlie coast of 
Africa. 

If it was necessary to grant some indulgence to France, 
in order to quiet tlie jealousy of other powers (though 1 am 
not sensible that Great-Britain, considering her insular 
situation, had occasion to be afraid of giving umbrage to 
any European ])ower), France might have been allowed to 
retain, with the town of New Orleans and its territory, her 
settlements higher on the Missisippi, and the province of 
Canada, confined within its natural boundaries, the four 
Great Lakes ; or if, instead of Canada, she had wished to 
he mistress ( f a sugar-island, in addition to her plantations 
in Hispaniola, she might liave been allowed to possess 
Martinique or Guadaloujie, without the liberty of erecting 
fortifications. A suspension of the blow banging over the 
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remaining dominions of Spain in the West Indies, W||t^the 
provisional restitution of the Philippines, was all that she 
could reasonably have demanded. 

By such an equitable treaty of peace, the haughty family 
of Bourbon would have been effectually humbled and kept 
ill awe, and the sinews of their naval strength so completely 
cut, as to prevent them from again becoming formidable by 
sea. By such a peace England, without farther acquisitions, 
would have established, beyond tlie possibility of dispute, 
that maritime dominion which she had long claimed; and 
might have established it for ever, by erecting it upon the 
basis of a rich and extensive commerce. 

The apparent cause why so glorious an opportunity of 
humbling an ambitious enemy was neglected, has already 
been assigned: — the influence of To??/ counsels alike 
discernible, whether we regard the inadequate treaty of 
Peace, or the premature termination of the War. The 
fatal effects of those counsels and of that injluence^ I shall 
have farther occasion to show, in describing the convulsions, 
and the dismemberment of the British empire, subjects less 
pleasing to Englishmen, but not less interesting,^ than its 
struggles in advancing toward aggrandisement. In the mean 
time, I must curry forward tJic i^rogress of ^Society, to this 
grand jera in the H/stohv of Modern Eurofe. 


LETTER XXXVf. 


0/ live Progress <)/' Society in Europe durinf^ (he r eater 
Part of the eighteenth Centuri/. 


On a former occasion 1 brought down the Progress of 
Society to the close of the seventeenth century *. And if wc 
• Sec Part II. Letter XWC. 
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exawine the history of the eighteenth, and compare it, as 
far as the year 1763, v^ ith the annals of Modern Europe 
during any preceding period of the same extent, we shall 
find cause to congratulate mankind on the improvements in 
the social system ; which, with a happy conformity, at once 
diminished the miseries and multiplied the enjoyments of 
human life. 

If enliglitened reason, after ascertaining the interests of 
nations and the riglits of individuals, was unable, during 
that period, wholly to^ restrain the ambition of princes, it 
at least introduced into the operations of war a spirit of 
generosity and fellow-feeling unknown to our ferocious 
forefathers. Persecution ceased to kindle the faggot for 
the trial of ortliodoxy, or to w^ater the earth with the blood 
of the unbelievers ; and the peaceful citizen was rarely dis- 
turbed in his industrious pursuits, or ingenious labours, by 
the ravages of intestine war. 

If the most exact regulations of police did not prove 
altogether efiectnal to suppress private violence, or the strict 
execution of justice did not entirely banish fraud from the 
transaefjions of men, both were rendered less frequent. Pro- 
perty be 'amc more secure. The comforts and conveniences 
of life were more equally enjoyed. P(*stilence and famine 
were kept at a distance. Numerous and commodious re- 
ceptacles were ]n'ovidcd for poverty, and lH)S]>itals for dis- 
ease. Private festivities were enlivened by public enter- 
tainments. The pleasures of sense, refined by delicacy, 
were lieiglitened l)y those of imagination and sentiment; 
while taste, in contemplating the beauties of nature and art, 
might be said to open new sources of satisfaction to the 
soul, and to ofler new deliglits to the heart. 

And if there are some s}>eculative visionaries, under the 
name of philosophers, who represent Man as more happy 
in the savage state than wlien he is furnished with all those 
social enjoyments and elegant delights, their arguments are 
too futile to deservij a serious answer : and it vvcuild be a 
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just punishment for their impertinence, to exclude them 
from the pale of polished life, and condemn them to reside 
among the barbarians whose manners they affect, and whose 
condition thpy pretend to admire. 

In support of this representation, my dear Philip, I shall 
exhibit to your view some leading circumstances, which 
could not readily enter into the general narration. 

Russia, under the auspices of Peter the Great, made 
a rapid progress in civilisation, and experienced perhaps 
the most sudden and fortunate change of any country of 
the same extent in the history of human aflairs. Put that 
change, as 1 have had occasion to remark^, was not at- 
tended with such beneficial consequences as might have 
been wished to the body of the people, whom Peter fouiid 
and left in a state of slavery. And notwithstanding the 
more generous policy of Catharine II. w ho endeavoured to 
revive a spirit of liberty among the lon er classes, and ex- 
tended encouragement and protection to her subjects of all 
degrees, the liberal and ingenious arts of Russia were cul- 
tivated chiefly by foreigners, or bysiieli natives as had been 
initiated in them abroad. Ev'en in her reign, they eon- 
tinned to be in some measure exotics in that great and 
flourishing empire: not, as Raynal insinuates, on account 
of the coldness of the climate, but because the mental soil 
was not sufficiently prepared for their recej)tion. The 
influence of example, liowever, usefully extended itself 
under her sway ; and the general progress of improvement 
was not inconsiderable. Many of the Russian nobility and 
gentry acquired a relish for polite literature, and were not 
only exempt from barl>arism, but were distinguished by 
humanity to their vassals, by polLsIied manners and elegant 
conversation. The citizens tasted the sweets of industry, 
and prosecuted the mechanic arts with success. Many 
valuable cultures, both for trade and consumption, were 
introduced; and it was not unreasonably supposed, that 
^ Part n. Letter XXXV. 
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Russia, which liad already produced generals and states- 
men, would soon give birth to poets, painters, historians, 
and philosophers ; who collect in their train the whole circle 
of the arts, sciences, and amusements, and, alleviating the 
inconveniences of life by its enjoyments, highly improve 
the system of social hap}>iness. 

Of the jirogress of improvement at that time in Poland, 
where, beside otlier adverse circumstances, the feudal ari- 
stocracy continued to reign in all its austerity, where the 
king was a shadow, the people slaves, and the nobles ty- 
rants, little can be said. Sweden and Denmark declined 
in their consecjncnce, as kingdoms ; but the sons of the 
Nortli did not seem to he less ha])py, thoiigli they ap- 
peared to losSc with their political freedom their ancient 
spirit of liberty and independence. They enjoyed more 
equally the means of a comfortable subsistence. Manufac- 
tures, commerce, and agriculture, made considerable pro- 
gress among them ; and we may reasonably state it as a 
general maxim, which will admit few exceptions, that all 
communities are happy in proportion to their industry, un- 
less their condition be altogetiier servile. Nor were these 
countries Avithout their men of genius aud science. Sweden 
in her Liiinmus, who arranged tlie animal and vegetable 
systems, and tliscriniinated the geiiera and species of each, 
with all the accuracy of Aristotle, could boast the honour 
of possessing among lier natives the most profound natu- 
ralist in modern times. 

Germany, during the ])eriod under review, was perhaps 
subjected to less ebauge than any other country of equal 
extent, notwithstanding the frequent wars by which it was 
shaken. These wars, by kec'ping up t!ic ancient military 
habits, and the little intercourse of the body of the people 
with sf rangers, in time of peace, by reason of their inland 
situation, preserved the general manners nearly the same 
as at the close of the preceding century ; and the constitu- 
tion of the empire sustained little variation from the peace 
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of Westphalia to the death of tlie emperor Francis. But, 
in the course of the eighteenth century, agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and the mechanic arts made great progress in 
many parts of Germany ; especially in the dominions of 
his Prussian majesty. There the sciences and tlie polite 
arts also flourished, under the protection of tlie illustrious 
Frederic, who was at once the model of all that is elegant in 
letters or great in arms: the hero, statesman, historian, 
and philosopher. He collected around him learned and 
ingenious men of all countries, whose liberal reiscarches 
were directed to the most valuable ends. And while 
Josepli II. filled the Imperial throne, the court of Vienna, 
long distinguished by its magnifieence, became as polished 
and enlightened as that of Berlin, of London, or Versailles. 
German literature was then enriched with works of ima- 
gination and sentimejit ; and the writings of Gesner, Klop- 
stock, and other men of genius, excited the general atten- 
ti9n of Europe. 

The Swiss, so much distinguished by their love of liberty 
and of their country, and so Jong accustomed to sell their 
blood to the different powers of Europe, as other nations 
do the produce of their soil — having fertilized witli eiil- 
turc their barren mountains, and acquired a knowledge 
of the necessary arts — began, insteiid of hiring themselves 
as soldiers to am])itioiis princes, to j)our forth their surplus 
of population upon more wealthy states in useful artificers 
and industrious nianufacturcrs ; and preserved at home their 
plain and simple manners, with their ancient independence 
and military character. IIa])py without wealth, they were 
strangers to luxury. Domestic duties among tiiem supplied 
the place of public amusements, and public virtue concealed 
the defects in the form of government*. 

3 The most strikinj' feature in the political character of the people of Switzer- 
land was the fraternal harmony that so long subsisted, not only between the in- 
habitants of the several cantons, which were independent of each other, governed 
by different laws, and professing different religions, but between the citizens of 
diflR:;rcnt religions in the same ronton. 
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The Swiss, at this time, continued to possess all the pa- 
triotic qualities that gave birth to their republic; while the 
Dutch, formerly no less zealous in the cause of freedom ; 
who acquired its full establishment by greater and more 
vigorous eftbrts, and exhibited to mankind for a century 
the most perfect picture of a flourishing commonwealth ; 
at length became degenerate and b<ise, dead to all sense of 
public interest, and to every generous sentiment of the 
soul. The lust of gain extinguished among them the spirit 
of patriotism, the love of glory, the feelings of humanity, 
and even the sense of shame. A total want of principle 
prevailed in Holland. Riches, which the stupid possessors 
wanted taste to convert to any pleasurable use, were equi- 
valent, in the opinion of a Dutchman, to all the talents of 
the mind, and all the virtues of the heart. Avarice was 
the only passion, and wealth the only merit, in the United 
Provinces. In such a state, a sordid and selfish happiness 
may be found, like that which the miser enjoys in contem- 
plating liis hoard-, or the glutton his meal ; but there the 
liberal arts cannot prosper, and elegant manners are not to 
be expected. 

Italy acquired new lustre in tlie eighteenth century from 
the splendid courts of Turin and Naples, where arts and 
literature were eiiconraged. If painting and architecture 
continued to decline, music and poetry greatly flourished 
in this classical country. Metastasio, perhaps inferior to 
none of her modern bards, perfected lier serious musical 
drama. This drama, distinguished from the old Italian 
opera, and from the masque, by rejecting marvellous inci- 
dents and allegorical personages, is eertaijily the finest 
vehicle for music that ever was invented ; its the airs are 
all sung by real actors, strongly agitated by the passions 
they express ; whereas the chorus in the Greek tragedies, 
so much celebrated for its musical effects, was sung only 
by cool observers. ^ 

But the Italian opera, even in its most paj^ct state^ 
has been represented as unnatural, as well as fantastical, 
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though, I think, very unjustly. All our fino old ballads, 
which so exquisitely paint the tender passions, are sup- 
posed to be sung by persons under the immediate in- 
fluence of those passions ; and if the stage is allowed to be 
a picture of life, there can be nothing unnatural in an actor's 
imitating on it what is believed to have happened upon the 
great theatre of the world. In order, however, to do as 
little violence as possible to probability, Metastasio has con- 
trived to throw chiefly iiito airs or odes those parts of his 
musical tragedies, that would otherwise evaporate in soli- 
loquy; in fond complainings, or in frantic ravings. The 
lyric measure is admirably ada])ted to the language of 
passion ; and surely tliat mind must be very unmusical 
which can prefer simple articulation to such enchanting 
melody, as generally communicates to tlie lieart the soul- 
dissolving airs of Metastasio. 

The state of society in Spain was greatly improved under 
the princes of the house of Bourbon, 'hhe ladies were no 
longer excluded from company by an illiberal jealousy. 
The intercourse of the sexes became more general and 
easy. A taste for agriculture, for arts, manufactures, 
letters, and even a passion for arms and enter})rise, revived 
among the Spaniards. 

A similar taste seemed to extend itstdf to the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Portugal, after the expulsion of the Jesuits. 
If this taste had ri])ened into a ]>hiloso})hic spirit, and had 
broken the fetters of superstition, wo might ])erhaps liave 
beheld a singular ap})earaiice in the history of nations ; a 
great people, after the decline of empire end the corrup- 
tion of maniu?rs, recovering their former consequence and 
character. Such a pluenomenoii would have overturned 
the political hypothesis, chiefly founded on tlie fate of the 
Homan empire, that states wliich have reached their ut- 
most height, like the human body, necessarily tend to de- 
cay, ^and either ex])erieiice a toUil dissolution, Or become so 
insignifleant not to excite envy or jealousy. 

lij l^Vance, as I have already had occasion to show’', so- 
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ciety attained its highest polish before the close of the 
seventeenth century But the misfortunes which clouded 
the latter years of I-ouis XI threMr a gloom over the 
manners of tlic people; and a mystical religion became 
fashionable at court. Madame de Maintcnon herself was 
deeply penetrated with tliis religion, as was the celebrated 
abbe heneloii, afterward archbishop of Cambray, preceptor 
to the duke of Burgundy, and author of the Adventures of 
Teleinachus, one of the finest works of human imagination. 
The fervour sj)read, especially among the softer sex ; and 
Racine, in coin}>liance with the prev^ailing taste, wrote 
tragedies on sacred subjects. The court, however, re- 
sumed its gaiety under the regency of tlie duke of Or- 
leans, notwithstanding tlie accumulated distresses of the 
nation. And his libertine example, with that of his mi- 
nister, the cardinal du Bois, introduced a glaring corrup- 
tion ot manners ; a gross sensuality that scorned the veil 
of decency ; a!i unprincipled levity that treated every thing 
sacred and res[)ectal>le witli derision ; and a spirit of dissi- 
pation, which, amidst the utmost poverty, prevailed during 
the greater part of the reign of Louis X\\ 

But ti is levity, which was chiefly confined to the court, 
did not j)revent the body ot the people from seriously at- 
tending to their civil and religious rights. And their firm- 
ness in this respect deserves to be particularly noticed, as 
it torms a striking object in tlie view of society. 

A furious dispute between tlie .lansenists and Jesuits, 
concerning grace, free-will, and olher abstract points of 
theology, had distracted Prance in the brightest days of 
Louis XIV. Many able men employed their ptiis on both 
sides. But the Jansenists. suppo^rted by tlie talents of a 
Nicole, an Arnaud, and a Pascal, Jiad evidently the advan- 
tage both in raillery and reasoning. The. controversy , 
however, Mas not to be determined by such M^eapons, 
The Jesuits were supposed to be better Catliolies; and, as 
the conscience of tlie king had always been in their keep- 
4 Part IT. Letter XIX. 
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ing, the leaders of the Jansenists were persecuted, and 
thrown into prison, or obliged to abandon their country. 
The Jesuits, in order to complete their triumph, and the 
ruin of their religious antagonists, at length obtained the 
king's consent (through the influence of father le Tellier, 
his confessor) to refer the disputed points to the pope. 
They accordingly sent to Rome one hundred and three 
propositions for coridemnation ; and the Holy Office, in 
1713, declared that one hundred and one of those were 
heretical. 

The bull which condeinned the opinions of the Janseii- 
ists (commonly known by the name of Unigenitus, from 
the word with which it begins), instead of composing the 
pious dispute, threw all France into a flame. The body 
of the people, the parliaments, the arclihishop of Paris, 
fifteen other prelates, and many of the most respectable 
among the inferior clergy, violently opposed it, as an in- 
fringement of the rights of the Galliean church, and of the 
laws of the realm, as well as an insult on their private judge- 
ment. But the king, instigated by his confessor, enforced 
its reception ; and the whole kingdom was soon divided into 
Acceptants and Recusants. The death of Louis put a stop 
to the dispute. And the duke of Orleans, while regent, 
ordered the prosecution to cease, and at the same time 
enjoined the recusant bishops to accept the bull, accom- 
panied with certain explications. They found themselves 
under the necessity of com]>lying- Even the good cardinal 
de Noailles, archbishop of Paris, was induced to do vio- 
lence t6 his sentiments, in 1720, for the sake of peace. 

From that time to the year 1750, the bull Unigenitus, 
though reprobated by the people, occasioned no public dis- 
turbance. Then it w<is resolved by the clergy to demand 
confessional notes of dying persons ; and it was ordered 
that these notes sliould be signed by priests adhering to 
the bull, without which no viaticum, no extreme unction, 
could be obtained. And these consolatory rites were re- 
fused without pity to all Recusants, and to such as con- 
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fessed to Recusants. The new archbishop of Paris engaged 
warmly in this scheme, and the parliament supported no 
less warmly the cause of the people. Other parliaments 
followed the example of that of Paris ; and those clergymen 
who refused to administer the sacraments to persons in their 
last moments, were thrown into prison. The church com- 
plained of tlie interposition of the civil power; and Louis XV. 
by an act of his absolute authority, prohibited the parlia- 
ments from taking cognizance of such points. ♦ 

These parliaments, as I formerly observed, w'cre only the 
supreme courts of justice, not the states of the kingdom, or 
proper legislative body ; yet, after the abolition of the na- 
tional assemblies, they acted as faithful guardians of the 
rights of the people, and endeavoured to check the de- 
spotism of the crown, by refusing to register its oppressive 
edicts, as well as by remonstrating against tliem ^ ; and they 
frequently interposed their authority, with advantage, in 
matters of religion. 

The heads of the parliament of Paris, which ever stood 
foremost in repressing both regal and ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny, took the liberty, on this occasion, to remind the king, 
that theui privileges, and the duty of their station, obliged 
them to do justice on all delinquents. They accordingly 
continued in the exercise of their several functions, with- 
out regard to the king’s prohibition, and bad actually 
commenced a prosecution against the bishop of Orleans, 
when they receiA od from Versailles a /eUi’e de cachet^ ac- 
companied by letters-patent (which they were ordered to 
register), commanding them to suspend all prosecutions 
relative to the refusal of the sacraments. Instead of obey- 
ing these orders, the different tribunals of the parliament 

A No royal edict could have the force of a iaw before it was regUtered in parlia- 
ment ; andttlths>ugii the French parliaments could not absolutolylefuse to register 
such edicts, when the royal authority was exerted in all its fulne«.s (that is to say, 
when the king held personally in parliament what was called a Brd of Jmtice)^ yet 
the3^ight, even in that case, suspend the registration, and likewise remonstrate 
against the edict itself. These remonstrance*', ind their beneficial effects, deservedly 
procured to the French parliaments the highest veneration nmong the people. 
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presented hew remonstrances : and being referred for an- 
swers to the king’s former declarations, they had the spirit 
to resolve, that, whereas certain evil-minded persons had 
prevented truth from reaching* the throne, the chambers 
remained assembled, and all other business would conse- 
quently be suspended.” The king renewed his orders, and 
commanded the })afliament to proceed to business ; but all 
the chambers, far from complying, came to another resolu- 
tion more bold than the former, importing, that they could 
not obey this injuneh'on without violating their duty and 
their oath. 

Affairs being thus brought to extremity, the king ba- 
nished to different parts of the kingdom (in 1753) the mem- 
bers of all the chambers of the parliament, except those of 
the great chamber ; and they^ proving no more compliant 
than tlieir brethren, were also banished. New difliculties 
and disputes ensued. To prevent the administration of 
justice from being stopped by this violent measure, Louis 
erected what was called a Royal Chamber^ for tlie prose- 
cution of suits civil and criminal. But the letU'rs-patent, 
constituting this new court, ought to liave been registered 
by the parliament of Paris, \\ ln\ h had no longm* an exist- 
ence. To remedy tills difficulty, ajiplieation was made to 
the inferior court of tlie Cliat(‘let, whicli ri*fused to register 
the letters in question, even after one of its members had 
been committed to tin* Bastile, and anotlier obligi d to ab- 
scond. Intimidated, however, by sucli a bold exertion of 
despotic power, tlie remaining members allowed the king’s 
officers to enter tlie h'tters-pateiit in thei'* register. But 
they thought jirojier, on more mature deliberation, to re- 
tire from business, leaving on the table an arret expressive* 
of tlieir reasons. 

The royal chamber was now the only court of law in 
Paris. The judges assembled, but they could find no 
advocates to plead. They were treated with general con- 
tempt ; and the suspension of justice threatened anafthy 
and confusion. Meanwhile the clergy seemed to enjoy their 
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victory amidst the public disorder, and entered into associa- 
tions for the support of their authority. But the king 
ceased to countenance them. Being at length sensible of 
their pride and obstinacy, as well as of the evils it had oc- 
casioned, he exhorted them to act with moderatioiL He 
also recalled the parliament, which returned in triumph to 
Paris, in 1754, amidst the acclamations of the people, who 
celebrated the event with extravagant demonstrations of 
joy. And the archbishop, who continued to encourage the 
priests in refusing the sacraments, was banished to his 
country-seat, as were also the bishops of Orleans and 
Troyes. 

A temporary quiet was by these means produced ; but 
it proved only a calm before a more violent storm. The 
archbishop of Paris, in retirement, continued his intrigues. 
He was banished to a greater disttince from court. But 
the dispute in regard to the bull Unigcultus, whicli he had 
revived, did not subside. The clergy persisted in refusing 
the sacraments, and the civil power in prosecuting them 
for such refusal ; so that, in those distracted times, the 
communion was frequently administered by an arre^ of 
parliaiTU^iVit ! 

The king, a second time drawn over to the ecclesiastical 
side of the question, referred the dispute to the pope. 
Benedict XIV., tliough a mild and moderate man, could 
not retract a constitution regarded as the law of the church ; 
he tlierefore declared, in a circular letter or brief, to all 
the liishops in France, that the bull Unigenitus must be 
acknowledged as an universal law, against which none 
could make resistance without endangering their eternal 
salvation.” 

The parliament of Paris, considering this brief as a di-^ 
rect attiick upon the rights of the Gallican diiirch, sup- 
pressed dt by an arreL The king, enraged at their bold- 
ness, sts well as at their refusal to register some oppressive 
taxes^ resolved to hold a Bed of Justice. He repaired to 
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the Iiall of the parliament on the 13th of November, 1756, 
attended by the whole body of his guards, amounting to 
ten tliousand men, and ordered an edict to be read, by 
which he suppressed the fourth and fifth chambers of in- 
quest, the members of which had been most firm in op- 
posing the brief. He then commanded that the bull should 
be respected, and prohibited the secular judges from order- 
ing the administration of the sacrament. And he con- 
cluded with declaring, that he xi^onld he obeyed ! — Fifteen 
counsellors of the great chamber lodged their resignation 
at the office next day. One hundred and twenty-four mem- 
bers of the different courts of parliament followed their 
example; and strong murmurs prevailed in the city and 
throughout the kingdom. 

Amidst those murmurs, the desperate fanatic Damien 
stabbed the king in the manner already related^'; not, as 
lie declared, with an intention of killing Jiis sovereign, but 
only of wounding him, that God might touch his heart 
and incline him to order the administration of tlie sacra- 
ments at the time of death : — what effect this declaration 
Lad upon the mind of Louis, it is impossible to say; but 
it is certain tliat he again banished the archbishop«of Paris, 
who had been recalled, and found it expedient to accom- 
modate matters with the parliament, which again proceeded 
to business. 

But the grand triumph of the French parliaments was 
to come. The Jesuits, the chief supporters of the bull 
Unigenitus, having rendered themselves universally odious 
by their concern in the conspiracy against the life of 
the king of Portugal, fell in fVance under the lash of the 
civil power for some fraudulent mercantile transactions. 

^ They refused to discharge the debts of one of their body, 
who had become bankrupt for a large sum, and who was 
supposed to act for the benefit of the whole society. As a 
monk, indeed, he must necessarily do so. The parliaments 
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eagerly seised an opportunity of Inimbling their spiritual 
enemies. The Jesuits were cited before those high tribu- 
nals, in 1761, and ordered to do justice to their creditors. 
They seemed to acquiesce in the decision, but delayed pay- 
ment under various pretences. New suits were commenced 
against them, in 1762, on account of the pernicious tend- 
ency of their writings. In the course of these proceedings, 
which the king endeavoured in vain to stay, they were com- 
pelled to produce their Institute ; or the rules of their 
order, hitherto studiously concealed. That mysterious 
volume, which was found to contain maxims subversive 
of all civil government, and, even of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morals, completed their ruin. All their colleges 
were seised, all their effects confiscated; and the king, 
ashamed or afraid to protect them, not only resigned them 
to their fate, but finally banished them by a solemn edict, 
and abolished the order of Jesus in France. 

Elate with this victory over ecclesiastical tyranny, the 
French parliaments attempted to set bounds to the absolute 
power of the crown, and seemed determined to confine it 
within the limits of law. Not satisfied with refusing, as 
usual, tft register certain oppressive edicts, or with remon- 
strating against them, they ordered criminal prosecutions 
to be instituted against the governors of several provinces, 
who, acting in the king’s name, had enforced the registration 
of those edicts. But I must not here enter upon this sub- 
ject, which is intimately connected with the body of history, 
and would lead us far into the affairs of later times. 

Notwithstanding these disorders, and the regal and spi- 
ritual despotism that occasioned them, the enlargement of 
the human mind was very considerable in France, during 
the century of which we are treating. If poetry, piiinting,, 
mu^ic, scul])ture, and architecture, should bo allowed to 
have attained their height in that kingdom under the sway 
of Louis XIV., they did not greatly decline in the reign of 
his successor : and many arts, both useful and ornamental, 
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were then invented or improved; particularly the art of 
engraving on copper, which was carried to such a degree 
of perfection as to rival painting itself ; of making porce- 
lain, plate-glass, fine paper, and paper toys; and of coun- 
terfeiting in paste, so ingeniously as to deceive the nicest 
eye at a little distance, the diamond, the pearl, and all sorts 
of gems. The weaving of silk was rendered more facile, 
while its culture was extended ; and a culture of still greater 
importance to society, that of corn, was considerably im- 
proved. 

Du Hamel, a member of the French academy, by philor 
sophically investigating the principles of husbandry, made 
it a fashionable study, and introduced a taste for agri- 
culture, which was attended with very beneficial eflects. 
Nor was tliat worthy citizen the only man of learning in 
France, who turned the eye of philosopliy from mind to 
matter, and from the study of the heavens to the inves- 
tigation of human aft’airs. This rational turn of thinking 
particularly distinguished French literature in the reign of 
Isolds XV. 

At the head of the philosophers of Reason, of the in- 
structors of their species in what concerns their ntost im- 
portant interests, we must place the baron de Moiitescpiieu. 
That penetrating genius, who may be termed the Legis- 
lator OF Man, by discovering the latent springs of go- 
vernment — its moving principle, under all its different 
forms, and the spirit of laws in each — imparted to political 
reasoning a degree of certainty, of which it was not thought 
capable. His countryman Helvetius, also endowed with a 
truly philosophical genius, attempted to introduce the same 
degree of cerUiinty into moral and metaphysical reasoning, 
though not with equal success. 

Helvetius, systematical to a fault, but eccentric eveli in 
system, in vain emjiloycd his fine talents to convince man- 
kind, that they are all liorn with equal capacity or aptitude 
to receive and reUiin ideas, and that all their virtues and 
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talents, as well as tlic different degrees in which they pos- 
sess them, arc merely the effects of education, and other 
external circumstances. But his zealous endeavours to 
destroy the hydra prejudice, by contrasting the mutual 
contempt of nations, the hatred of religions, and the scorn 
of different classes in the same kingdom for each other, 
must tend to humble pride and soften animosities ; and his 
generous efforts to rescue virtue from the hands of Jesu- 
itical casuists, and connect it intimately with government, 
by fixing it on the solid basis of public good, cannot fail 
to benefit society; while liis ingenuity in tracing the mo- 
tives of human action, and in demonstrating tlie influence 
of physical causes upon the moral conduct of man, may 
be pronounced highly useful to poets, historians, and le- 
gislators. 

While Montesquieu and Helvctius were thus contem- 
plating the political and moral world, and investigating the 
powers and principles of man, as a member of society, 
vv'ith the effect of government and laws upon the human 
cliaractcr, Buffon was employed in surveying tlic natural 
world; *01 examining the secret ceils of generation, animal 
instinct, and animal life, in all their gradations, from a snail 
and the shell-fish up to man ; the organization of the human 
frame, tlic original imperfection of the senses, and the 
means by which they arc perfected ; and his inquiries were 
accompanied with sucii just and sublime reflections, as leave 
the mind equally astonished at the vigour of his genius and 
the extent of his knowledge. 

“ Much has been written in this age says Voltaire ; 

but genius belonged to tlic last.” Hat! no other man of 
genius appeared, he himself would have furnished proof 
of the falsity of this lusscrtion, and in more departments 
than one. If the Ilcnriade is inferior to the Iliad, it is 
at least the finest poem of the epic kind thut France iurs 
hillierto pro<Iuced. The Zara, the Alzira, the Merope, are 
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equal in diction and pathos to any tragedy of Racine ; and 
the Mahomet is, beyond comparison, superior to the famous 
Cinna of Corneille. Voltaire possessed a more comprehen- 
sive range of thought than either of those writers ; and he 
acquired that superiority by his application to liistory and 
philosophy. His philosophical pieces are generally too 
free, and are often of a pernicious tendency ; yet they have 
served to promote inquiry, and to enlighten the human un- 
derstanding. His Age of Louis XIV., his History of Russia, 
and of Charles XII. of Sweden, are models of elegant com- 
position and just thinking. A love of singularity has dis- 
figured his General History with many impertinences ; but 
the stamina will remain an eternal inonuinent of taste, 
genius, and sound judgement. He first connected, with the 
chain of political and military events, the progress of litera- 
ture, of Jirts, and of manners. 

France produced many other men of genius, during the 
period under review. But it is not my purpose to speak 
of men of genius merely as such ; otherwise I should dwell 
with particular pleasure on the beautiful extravagances of 
Rousseau, and endeavour to estimate the merit of his won- 
derful romance : — I mention them only as connected with 
the f)rogress of society. In this line I am happy to name 
D’Alembert and Diderot; towdiom French literature is in- 
debted for many truly ckissical productions, and the W’hole 
Kterary world for that treasure of universal science, the 
Encyclopedic, 

Marmontel, w’ho contributed liberally towTird that great 
work, has further enriched the literature of his country by 
a new species of fiction, in liis enchanting Contes Moraux, 
More philosoplncal than the common novel, and less prolix 
than tlie romance, they combine instruction and amuse- 
ment in a manner perhaps superior to every other sj>ecics 
of fanciful composition. Nor must I, in speaking of the 
improvers of Frcncli literature, omit the two Crebillons. 
The fatlicr has given to tragedy a force of character not 
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found in Corneille or Voltaire ; and the romances oi the 
son are captivating, but dangerous productions, in a new 
taste. This sportive and elegant mode of writing, with all 
its levities, digressions, and libertine display of sentiment, 
has been happily imitated in England, by the celebrated 
author of Tristram Shandy^ commonly supposed to be ori- 
ginal in his manner. Even the idea of the much-admired 
Advenlnres of a Guinea is borrowed from the Sopha of the 
younger Crebillon. 

We must now, my dear Philip, direct our attention to 
our own island. Here arts, manners, and literature have 
made great progress since the glorious sera of the Re- 
volution; when our civil and religious rights were fully 
established, and our constitution more equally balanced. 
This fortunate event, which diverted the mind from trivial 
objects, introduced a passion for political reasoning. And 
the austere character of William, wdth the exemplary de- 
portment of Mary, gave a check to the licentious manners 
of the court, which had highly oft'ended the virtuous part 
of the nation, during the two preceding reigns. Under 
the sw£^y of William, Locke wrote his Essay on Govern- 
ment, and Swift his Tale of a Tab. These are two of the 
best prose compositions in our language, whether we con- 
sider the style or matter : the former is an example of close 
manly reasoning, carrying conviction to tlie heart; the 
latter, of the irresistible force of ridicule, when supporlfcd 
by w’it, liuinour, and satire. 

But as William, though a powerful prince, and the prime 
mover of the political machine of Europe, was regarded 
in England, by one half of the nation, as only the Head 
of a faction, many of the nobility and gentry kept at a 
distance from court ; so that the advajice of taste and po- 
liteness was very inconsiderable, till the reign of queen 
Anne. Then the splendour of heroic actions called off, 
for a time, the attention of all parties from }>oliticiil dis- 
putes, to contemplate the gloi) of their country. Then 
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appeared a crowd of great men, whose characters are well 
known, and whose names are familiar to every ear. Then 
. were displayed the strong talents and elegant accomplish- 
ments of a Marlborough, a Godolphin, a Somers, a Harley, 
and a St. John. Then subsisted in full force that natural 
connexion between the learned and the great, by which 
the latter never fail to be gainers. Swift, Addison, Con- 
greve, Rowe, Steele, Vanbrugh, Prior, l\)pe, and other 
men of genius in tliat age, not only enjoyed tlie friendship 
find familiarity of tlic principal persons in power, but most 
of them in early life obUiined places in some of the less 
burthensome departments of government, which put it in 
their power to pass the rest of their days in ease and in- 
dependence 

Thus raised to respect, above the necessity of writing 
for l)read, and enabled to follow tlieir particular vein, several 
of those men of genius united their talents, in furnishing the 
public with a daily paj)er, under the name of the Spi:c- 
TATOU ; whicli, by combating, with reason and raillery, iIhj 
faults in composition, and the improprieties in behaviour, 
as well as the reigning vices and follies, had a wonderful 
elfect upon the taste and manners of the nation. It con- 
tributed greatly to polish and improve both. 

ISuch a monitor Asas indeed much wanted. The come- 
dies of Vanbrugh, so justly admired for their genuine liu- 
mour and ease of dialogue, arc sliockingly licentious ; and 

« Tlic m:'.n who, rolling in riches, could make the following unfeeling remark, 
deserves no mercy from tlic ciir.diaatcs for literary merit, none from the cultiva- 
tors of the elegant arts — from the poet or the painter, whatever admiration he 
may profess for their labours : “ Want of protection is the apolofry for want of 
genius. A ])Oct or a painter may want an eipiipage or a villa, by wanting pn)- 
tcction ; they can alwayn afford to buy ink and paper, colours and pencils.” 
(Anecdotes of Painting in Pnghfid^ Pref, p. vii.) Ilut who is to afford them a 
subststeucc, till they can finish any ingenious w«)rk ? and what is subsistence, 
without creouragement ? without the animating hopes of fame? w’hich, in most 
minds, require the fostering hand of patronage, or protection. Hence the niore 
just and gtntlfeu.s scniimciuof (iray, in speaking of obscure and neglected bards ; 
‘‘ f'-hill ixrnury rtpres:.'d their noble rage, 

And froze the [jenial current of the soul.” 
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the principal characters in the greater part of Congreve's 
pieces, where wit sparkles with unborrowed brilliancy, are 
so libertine or prostitute, as to put virtue and decency 
utterly out of countenance. Even the last pieces of Dryden, 
then considered as models of elegance, are by no means 
sufficiently delicate in sentiment. Like all the authors 
formed under the reign of Charles IL, that great but li- 
centious poet represents love as an appetite rather than 
a passion. Ilis celebrated talc of Slgisnumda and Gtiis- 
cardo^ the most pathetic of all his fables, is not free from 
this fault. 

‘‘ Tliy little care to mend my widow’d nights,’’ 

says Sigismonda to her father. 

Has forced me to recourse of marriage rites, 

To fill an empty side, and follow known ddiglUs. 

Nor nccd’st thou by thy daughter to be told, 

Though now thy sprigluly blood witli age be cold — 

7'luiu hast been young, and canst remember still. 

That, when thou hudst tlie pow'cr, thou hadst the will ; 

And, from the past experience of thy fires, 

• \ ’anst tell with what a tide our strong desires 
Come rushing on in youtii, and what their rage requires.” 

"riiis may all be very natural in the abstract. Women 
of certain complexions, the slaves of animal appetite, may 
be under the tyranny of such desires ; but they are sutely 
not common to the sex : and we sympathise as little with 
those ravenous and inordinate passions, as we do with an 
immoderate call for food. In the mouth of so accom- 
plished a princess as Sigismonda, sncli gross sentiments 
cjui only excite disgust, 'i^hey are alike unsuitable to her 
character, her condition, and her enthusiastic passion ’* 
Dryden knew nothing of the female heart, and little of 

9 The extravagant praise lately paid to this Talc, by a populi^ critic, has in- 
duced me to be thus particular, in order to prevent an indiscriminate admiration, 
raised by the magic of verse, and s\ippor«cd by such high authorily, from cor- 
rupting the taste and the morals of yon* 1;. 
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tliQ heart of man. Having no sensibility himself, he wanted 
that sympathetic chord, which alone could conduct him to 
the bosoms of others, and enable him to raise correspondent 
emotions 

Prior's Henry and Emma is the first poem of any length 
in our language, in which love is treated with becoming 
delicacy ; if we except those of the epic and dramatic kind, 
by Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. I cannot forbear 
quoting the following lines, though jicrhajis inferior in 
poetical merit, as a contrast to the sentiments of Sigis- 
monda. Emma speaks ; 

tVhen from the cave thou risest with the day, 

To beat die woods and rouse the bounding prey, 

The cave with moss and branches 1*11 adorn, 

And cheerful sit to w’ait my lord’s return. 

Witli humble duty and officious ha!?te, 

I'll cull the farthest mead for thy repast ; 

The choicest herbs I to thy board will bring, 

And draw thee water from the freshuvst spring. 

My thoughts shall fix, my latest wish depend. 

On thee, guide, guardian, kinsman, fatlicr, friend ! 

By all these sacred names be Henry known 
To £mnia*s heart; and grateful let him own, 

Tliat she, of all mankind, could love but him alone." 


To Prior wc are also indebted for the art of telling a 
gay story witli ease, grace, and levity. He was the first 
English poet who united elegance and correctness. His 
Alma is a delightful performance of the burlesque kind; 

A stronger proof of this assertion cannot be given tlian in the sorrow of 
Stgismonda over the heart of her beloved husband ; which, instead of drawing 
tears of compassion down the most obdurate cheek, as might have been expected, 
must fill every reader of taste and sentiment with contempt. The heart was in 
a cup. 

T. “ Though once 1 meant to meet 

My fate witji face unmoved, and eyes unwet; 

Yet sinte f have thee here in narnrw roont^ 

31y tears shall set dice first afloat widiin tliy tomb !** 
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and 4is Solomon^ though somewhat tedious for want of in- 
cident, has great and various, merit. It is a school of 
wisdom, and a banquet of intellectual pleasure. 

Our polite literature, in all its branches, now tended fast 
towards perfection. Steele freed English comedy from the 
licentiousness of former writers. If he had not all the wit 
of Congreve, or the humour of Vanbrugh, lie was more 
chaste and natural than either. He knew life well, and 
has given us in his comedies, as well as in his numerous 
papers in the Tatler and spectator, many just and lively 
pictures of the manners of that age of half-refinement. 

Rowe, in like manner, purified our tragic poetry, by 
excluding from his best pieces all grossly-sensual descrip- 
tions, as well as indelicate and impious expressions. 
Though intimately acquainted with the best models, both 
ancient and modern, he may be deemeil an original writer. 
His plots and his sentiments are chiefly his own. If he 
paints the passions with less force and truth than Shak- 
speare or Otway, he is free from the barbarism of the one, 
and the licentiousness of the other : and his tragedies ex- 
hibit s# many noble and generous sentiments, introduced 
without any flagrant violation of the propriety of character 
or the verisimilitude of nature, that they continue to give 
pleasure (after the lapse of a century from the first appear- 
ance of some of them) equally in the closet and on the 
stage. This favourable reception proceeds in some measure 
from what has been considered as his greatest fault : he is 
never sublime in the highest degree, or patlietic in the 
extreme, but always tender and interesting. Terror and 
pity, the two throbbing pulses of tragedy, are not carried, 
in his compositions, to a painful excess. His language is 
rich, and his versification is easy and flowing ; but it wants 
vigour. Like most of our dramatic writers, he frequently 
violates not only the critical, but the rational unities of time 
and place, to the great injury of tlie general effect of every 
piece in which such liberty is i ^ken. 1 have already had 
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occasion to explain myself on this subject in speaki^^g of 
the plays of Sluikspeare 

Addison’s Cato has more vigour of versification than the 
tragedies of Rowe, but less ease. It is, however, a noble 
effort of cultivated genius; and notwithstanding its suj)- 
posed want of pathos, because it provokes no tears, it is 
perhaps our best modern tragedy. Addison has also written 
verses on various subjects, l)oth in Eiiglish and Latin, and 
is generally polished and correct, though not enthusiastically 
poetical. Rut whatever merit he may have as a poet, he is 
great tts a prose- writer. 

Swift had given perspicuity and conciseness to the 
clouded redundancy of Clarendon, and compactness to 
the loose, though harmonious, periods of Temple ; but it 
M'as left to Addison to furnish elegance and grace, and to 
enchant us with all the magic of humour, and all the at- 
tractive charms of natural and moral beauty. He wrote 
the most admired papers in the Spectator, *^1 atler, Clnar- 
dian, and other publications of the same kind. In those 
papers he has discussed a great variety of subjects, both 
comic and serious, and has treated each so happily, as 
almost to induce his readers to think he had studic'd that 
alone. Our language is more indebted to him, not only 
for words and phrases, but for images, than to any oilier 
writer in prose. If his style hits any fault, it is want of 
force. 

Tliis defect in our prose composition was supplied by lord 
Roliugbroke; who, in his Dissertation on Parties^ in his 

Pan II. liCttcr XIX. There, it was obscncil, that the scene may be slnlttd 
(or, in other words, the pl<icccjiangcd) to any distance consistent with probability, 
and that any portion of time may elapse between the acts, not destructive of the 
unity of the fable, without impairing the effect of the representation or disturl)ing 
the dream of reality ; but 1 am firmly of opinion, that no such change can be made 
in the middle of an act without injury to both, as the chain of emotions will thus 
be broken, as'w'cll as the connexion of ideas, ami the spectator left nearly in ili ' 
same cool and disengaged state of mind as when lie entered the theatre, or when tin’ 
act began. 
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Letter to William Wyndham^ and in his Idea of a Patriot 
Kmffj has united strength with elegance, and energy and 
elevation with grace. It is not possible to carry farther 
the beauty and force of our multifarious tongue, without 
endangering the one or the other. The earl of Chesterfield 
is perhaps more elegantly correct, and gracefully easy, but 
he wants the sinews of his master ; and if Dr. Johnson, on 
some subjects, appears to have greater force than Boling- 
broke, he is generally destitute of case. His periods are 
too artificially arranged, and his words too remote from 
common use. He wrote like a scholar, not like a gentle- 
man; like a man who had mingled little with the world, or 
never complied wdth its forms. 

What Bolingbroke performed in prose, his friend Pope 
accomplished even more fully in verse. Having early dis- 
covered the bent of his genius, he diligently studied the 
poets who had written before him in his native tongue, 
more especially those who had made use of rhyme ; not, as 
has been invidiously insinuated, that he found his genius 
too feeble to give vigour to blank verse, but because rhyme 
was the prevailing mode of versification, when he began to 
turn his mind to poetry. The public had not yet acquired 
a taste for the majesty of Miltonic numbers, or that varied 
harmony which they afford to the delicate and classical car. 
He seems therefore to have confined his attention chiefly 
to Waller, Denham, and Dryden. 

I have not hitherto had occasion to mention Denham. 
He wrote in the reign of Charles IL, but was little infected 
with the bad taste of his age. His descriptive poem, enti- 
tled Coopers Hill^ is still deservedly admired. It abounds 
with natural images, happih' blended with moral reflections. 
His style is close, and his versification vigorous. The 
following lines will exemplify his manner of writing : 

My eye, descending from the Hill, surveys 

Where Thames among tlie wanton valleys strays : 
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Thame»» the most lov*d of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire^ to his embraces runs ; 

Hast’ning to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life, to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold. 

Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold. 

His genuine and less guilty wealUi t* explore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore.” 

Pope M^as not insensible to the merit of Denham’s ver- 
sification ; but he saw the necessity of looking nearer to his 
own time for a master. And he found such a master as he 
sought in Dryden ; who, to the sweetness of Waller, and 
the strength of Denham, added a compass of verse, and an 
energy, entirely his own. Pope accordingly made the ver- 
sification of Dryden his model. And, if his own compo- 
sitions have not all the fire of the Alexander's Feasts the 
easy vigour of the Absalom a7id Ahithophel^ or the animated 
flow of the Fables of his master; yet the collected force 
and finer polish of his numbers, a nicer choice of words, 
and a more delicate and just, though less bold, imagery, 
entitle him to all the praise that can belong to an emulous 
imitator, not invested with absolute superiority : while new 
flights of fancy? and new turns of thought and exjA-ossion, 
greater sensibility of heart and elevation of mind, with a 
closer attention to natural and moral objects, yielded him 
all the requisites of a rival more favoured by fortune, and 
more zealous in the pursuit of fame. Tbe Rape of the 
LjOc1<^ the Eloisa to Abelard^ the Messiah^ and the Essay 
on Man^ are not only the finest poems of their kind in ours, 
but in any modern language. 

If Pope’s versification has any fault, it is that of too 
much regularity. He generally confines the sense, and 
consequently the run of metrical harmony, to the couplet. 
This practice enabled him to give great brilliancy to his 
thoughts and strength to his numbers. It has therefore a 
good eflect in his moral and satirical pieces ; though it cer- 
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tainly oiFends the ear, when frequently repeated, and be- 
comes cloying* in long poems, especially in those of the 
narrative or descriptive kind. A fault so obvious, though 
committed by himself, could not escape the correct taste 
and keen discernment of Pope. We accordingly find in 
his translation of Homer (where such monotonous uni- 
formity would have been inexcusable) as well as in his 
fanciful pieces, a more free and varied versification often 
attempted with success. Two examples will be sufficient 
to set this point in a clear light ; to show both his manner 
of confining his sense to the couplet, and of extending it in 
compositions of a different species. 

“ Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing;, though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rough a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprison'd essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers, 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 

A brighter wash — ** Rape of the Lockf Canto ii. 

“ "ihus breatiiing death, in terrible array, 

The close-compacted legions urg’d their way : 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy ; 

* Troy charg’d the first, and Hector first of Troy. 

As from some mountain’s craggy forehead torn 
A rock’s huge fragment flics, with fury borne, 

(Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the pond'rous mass descends ; 

From steep to steep the roUing ruin bounds. 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 

Still gath'ring strength, it smokes ; and, urg’d amain, 

W^hirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain : 

There stops — So Hector,” Ac. Itiad, xiii. 


Pope, in a word, if we mb y judge by the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of later writers, has given to our heroic verse in 
rhyme, all the freedom and variety of which it is capable, 
without breakbig its structure or impairing its vigour. 

Of tlie former of these faults examples are numerous 
among the poetical successors t>f Pope ; but one, from the 
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writings of a man of genius, whence hundreds might be 
selected, will serve to illustrate the justice of this remark. 

“ And are there bards, who on creation's file 
Stand rank'd as men, who breathe in tliis fair isle 
The air of freedom, with so little gall, 

So low a spirit, prostrate thus to fall 

Before these idols, and without a groan 

Bear wrongs, might call forth murmurs from a stone ?" 

Churchill’s Independence* 

IIow much inferior to tlie bold interrogatory of the author 
of the Essay on Man ! 

“ Who knows but He whose hand the lightning forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms. 

Pours fierce ambition in a Cicsar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ?” 

The latter fault however, rcant of vigour^ is more com- 
mon in this age of refinement. Kven such lines .as the 
following, though easy and flowing, contradict the general 
character of our language and versification, that of com- 
prehending much meaning in few words. 

“ Of that enchanting age her figure seems, 

When smiling Nature with the vital beams 
Of vivid Youth, and Pleasure *.s purple flame, 

Gilds her accomplish’d w.uk the female frame. 

With rich luxuriance tender, sweetly wild, 

And just between the w'oman and the child.” 

Can any one, on reading these admired vt rscs, discern 
the propriety of Uoscommon’s famous metaphor in speaking 
of Engli.sh poetry ? 


The w'fighty bullion of one steri.ino line, 

Drawn in French wire, would through whole pages shine.” 


They who aspire at a greater compass of harmony, and 
who are ambitious of coiitiniiing unbroken its winding 
stream, must throw aside the fetters of rhyme. 
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Borii with a strong understanding, a benevolent heart, 
and an enthusiastic fancy — with all the powers necessary 
to form a great poet, Thomson perceived that Pope had 
attained the summit of excellence in that mode of com- 
position which he had adopted. He w'as not, however, dis- 
couraged. He saw tlierc were other paths to fame ; and by 
judiciously making choice of blank verse, which was per- 
fectly suited to the exuberance of his genius, to the grandeur 
of his conceptions, and to tlie boldness of Ids metaphorical 
images, as well as to the minute wildness of liis poetical 
descriptions, he has left ns, in his Seasons^ a greater number 
of just, beautiful, and sublime views of external nature, tlian 
are to be found in the works of all other poets since the 
days of Lucretius. 

Akenside, alive to all the impressions of natural 

and moral lieauty, who surveyed tlie universe with a truly 
benev^oleut eye, and a heart filled with admiration and love 
of the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Being, has 
given us, in his Plca.'nircs of Imagination^ a delightful 
system of the philosophy of taste, unfolded in all the pomp 
of Milton'c verse. 

And Armstrong, the friend of Thomson, and, like Aken- 
side, a physicinu by }>rofession, has bequeathed to mankind 
a more valuable legacy) in his Jri of preserving Health ; 
while he has furnished the literary world with a more clas- 
sical poem, in the same species of versification, than either 
the Seasons or the Pleusares of Imagination, After such 
profuse praise, it w ill be nectissavy to give a specimen of 
the composition of this elegant writer. 

He without riot, in thr feast 

or life, the wants of Nature ’ \s supplicil, 

\Vho rises cool, scrciie, and full of soul. 

But pliant Nature more or less demands, 

As custom forms her : — and all sudden change 
She hates, of habit even from bad to gtwd. 

If faults in life, or iu*»v nnci u^encies. 


VOL. IV. 
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From habits urge you by long time confirm’d, 

Slow may the change arrive, and stage by stage : 

Slow as the shadow o'er the dial moves ; 

Slow as the stealing progress of the year,” 

Wliile blank verse was thus attaining its liigliest polish 
in the prosperous reign of George II., and descriptive and 
didactic poetry approaching toward perfection, the lighter 
walks of the Muse were by no means neglected, Akenside, 
not satisfied with rivaling Virgil in his most finished work, 
entered the lists also with Honiceand Pindar; and although 
he has not equaled the courtly gaiety of the former, or the 
sublimity, fire, and bold digressions of the latter, he de- 
serves great praise for having given us the first classical 
examples of the manner of both. Nor have we yet many 
finer stanzas in our language, than that which contains 
some traits of the character of A teams, in Akenside’s Otle 
on Lyric Poetry, 


“ Broke from the fetters of his native land, 

Devoting shame and vengeance to her lords, 
louder Impulse and a threat’ning hand 
The Desbian patriot smites the sounding diords: — 

Ve wrctdics, ye perfidious train, 

Ve curs’d of gods and free-born men, 

Ye murd’rers of the laws ! 

Though now ye glory in your lust, 

Though now yc tread the feeble neck in dust, 

Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful cause !” 

Collins and Gray have becii more successful in imifaling 
the wild enthusiasm of Pindar; though it must be admitted, 
by their w^armest admirers, that the lyric pieces of these 
two poets owe their celebrity chiefly to a certain solemn 
obscurity, through wliicb their meaning occasionally breaks, 
wth a degree of jjoetic s])lcndour that overpowers the fa- 
culties of the !•( ader, as Hglitning is rendered more awhd 
by the interposing darkness of a thunder-cloud. In the 
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odes of Collins, however, may be found some truly suhliine 
stanzas; especially the first stanza in the Ode to lAhcrty^ 
tlie first in tliat to Mcrcy^ and tl^ first in that to Fear. 
And Gray\s Wchli Barely examined as a wliole, lias great 
merit, whether we consider tlie variety and force of the 
niinibers, or the gloomy grandeur of the imagery. 

But, among our lyric poets, no one appears to me to 
have so well imitated the philosophic good humour and 
good sense of Horace as Akenside. Nothing can he more 
happily pursued than the whole train of thinking in his f)de 
on the Winter Sohtice. After lamenting the destructive 
rage of the elements, he proceeds thus : 

Hut let not Man’s unequal views 
I’rcsuinc o’er Nature ami her laws ; 

*Tis his with grateful joy to use 

Th’ imUilgcncc of the So VF. reton : 

Secure that Health and Beauty springs, 

Through this majestic frame of things. 

Beyond what he can reach to know ; 

And that Hoav’n’s all-subduing will 
AVith (tood, the progeny of 111, 

Attemp’retli every state below.” 

Nor arc the Pindaric odes of ihis poet dt'stitiite of dignity, 
though that dignity consists less in pomp of language than 
in elevation of sentiment. The character of Milton, in 
the Ode on the Power of* PotYr//, atldressed to the earl of 
Huntingdon, is daringly hold. 


.Mark how the dreatl Pantheon stands 
Amid the domes of modern hands; 

Amid the toys of idle state, 

How simply, how scverclv great ! 

Then turn, and while each western clime 
Presents lier tur»tful sons to Time, 

So mark tliou Milton’s awful name,” A’c. 

That whole ode breathes a noble spirit ot' freedom ; such 

Q a 2 
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as prevailed, to use the author’s own words, in speaking of 
the Muse, 

** W^hen Qrce9b to her immortal fhell 
Rejoicing listenM, god-like sounds to hear ; 

To hear the sweet Instructress tell 
(While men and heroes throng’d around) 

How life its noblest use may find, 

How best for freedom be resign 
And how, by Glory, Virtue shall be crown’d.” 

Since I have touched upon this animating subject, I must 
transcribe the opening of Collins’ Ode to Liberty^ which has 
always roused me more forcibly than any tiling 1 ever read 
in any language. 

“ Who shall awake the Spartan fife. 

And call in solemn sounds to life 
The youths whose locks divinely spreading, 

Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 

At once tlic breath of Fear and V'irtuc shedding. 

Applauding Freedom lov’d of old to view ?” 

The conclusion of the same stanza, containing a descrip- 
tion of the fall of the Roman empire, is not less poetical, 
but is historically false, and consequently of dangerous tend- 
ency, as it may communicate an erroneous turn of thinking 
to the untutored mind. 

“ Xo, Freedom ! no, I will not tell, 

How Rome, before thy weeping face, 

VV^^ith heaviest sound, a giant-statue fell. 

Push’d by a wild and artless race 
From off its wide ambitious base; 

When Time his northern sons of sjwil awoke. 

And all the blended work of strength and grace, 

With many a rude repeated stroke, 

And many a barbarous yell, to thousand fragments broke.” 

Now the truth is, that, long before this event, Rome had 
not only lost her own liberty, but had basely violated the 
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liberties of other nations : and die whole empire lunguished 
under the most enslaving despotism. The description 
therefore, though consistent in itself, is false in every point 
of view, as applied to the Roman empire. And Freedom 
instead of weeping at the fall of Rome, may be said poeti- 
cally to have assisted the sons of the North, in breaking to 
pieces that Gkmt-statuc^ or enormous monarchy, in order 
to emancipate mankind from its degrading dominion and 
corrupting influence. 

About the same time that Akenside, Collins, and Gray, 
were perfecting our lyric poetry, a new turn was given to 
our lovc-vxrses by Hammond; a man of taste and sensi- 
bility, who imitated with success the elegiac manner of 
Tibullus, and imparted to his amorous solicitations a soft 
melancholy, entirely in unison with the tone of the pas- 
sion, and a tenderness to which Waller and Prior were 
strangers. A short extract will illustrate these observa- 
tions. 


thee I hop’d to wiiste the pleasing day, 

Till in thy arms an age of joy wiis past ; 

• Then old with love insensibly decay. 

And on thy bosom gently breatlic iny last. 

I scorn the I^ydian river’s golden wave. 

And all the vulgar charms of liimian life ; 

I only ask to live iny Delia's slave. 

And, when I long have serv’d her, call her wife.” 

This spetnes of versification is happily adapted to such 
subjects, notwithstanding what has been said to the con- 
trary by a learned and dicUitorial critic ; for although “ the 
quatrain of ten syllables,'’ in alternate rhyme, is capable of 
groat strengtli and dignity, th^.ugli it may be condensed 
itito a solid column, in commemoration of victory, it can 
also bo dilated with more facility than the couplet, into a 
loose floating veil of mourning, or breathed into a tre- 
mwlous symphony of fond complaint. It lias accordingly 
been adopted by all succeeding elegiac writers of any emi- 
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nence : but particularly by C^ray, in liis celebrated Klegy 
in a Country Church yard^ and by Shcnstone, in those ex- 
cellent moral Elegies, published after his death, which do so 
much honour both to his head and lieart, and form so severe 
a satire on his want of ceconomy. 

Shenstone deserves to be here mentioned on another ac- 
count. He has given us a refined species of rural poetry, 
with which we were formerly unacquainted; and which, if 
not altogether pastoral^ is exceedingly It is, in- 

deed, something better : it represents the manners and the 
sentiments of a gentleman residing in the country, instead 
of those of a clown. In tliis respect, it does not diHer 
essentially from tlie pastorals of the polished and courtly 
Virgil, who would not have been ashamed to own the fol- 
lowing elegant lines : 

“ (.'an a bosom .so gentle remain 

("imiovM \\lieii her Corydon sighs? 

M'lll a nynij>h that is tomi of the plain, 

'riiosc plains anil this valley iles])ise ? 

Dear regions of silence ami shade ! 

i<oft scenes of contentmciu and ease ' 

>\'licre I coahl have happily stray'd, 

If aught in her absence could please, 

Uiit where does niy IMiillidu stray ? 

And where are her grots anil her bow’er,'. ? 

Are tile groves and the valleys as gay, 

And the shephcids as gentle, as ours r 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

And the face of the valleys as line ; 

The swains may in manners compare; 

IJut their love is not eninii to mine.” 

The zealous and continued attention to the iinjirove- 
ment of our poetry, in its various branches, did not pre- 
vent imagiiiution and sentiment fi-oin flowing in other clian- 
nels. A classical form w'as given tt) the Comic llommiee 
l»y Fielding and Smollet, who painted modern maimcis 
’>vitli great force of colouring, as well as truth of delinca- 
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tion, and gave to the ludicrous features of life all the height- 
enini^s of wit, liumour, and satire. 

Richardson, no less classical, created a new species or 
fiction, which may be called the Epic of Civil Life ; as it 
exhibits, in an extended and artfully-constructed fable, and 
in a variety of strongly-marked cliaracters, under the in- 
lliience of ditferent j)asi>ions, and in different pursuits, the 
beauty and dignity of virtue, and the meanness and de- 
formity of vice, without any ludicrous circumstance, or 
dis})lay of warlike exploits. 

The principal productions of these authors, under the 
well-known nami‘s of Tom Jones^ Roderic Random^ Sir 
Charles Grandlsoa, Clarissa and Amelia^ seemed for a 
time wholly to oeeujiy the attention, and even to turn the 
Jieads of the younger part of the nation. But the histories 
of Robertson and i I nine appeared, and romances were con- 
temptuously neglected. A new taste \vas introduced. The 
lovers of mere amusement found, that real incidents, pro 
j)erly selected and disposed (setting aside the idea of utility), 
and real eharacter.s delineated with truth and force, could 
more^ sirongly engage both the mind and heart than any 
fabulous nanative. This taste afterward gave birth to many 
oilier elegant liisiorieul productions. 

i must now carry forward the progress arts and oi 
manners, and of those' branches of polite literature wliicii 
are most intimately connected witli both. 


Lovelace, tlic principal male duiracter in this cclebratctl romance, is evidently 
a copy of Howe’s L ‘thario, in the Ft/ir PvnllcHt, This Dr. .Johnson owns, but 
adds, that tlie i.iiitatitr has excelled his original in the moral etilvt of the fiction. 
Lotliario, witli gaicLy wln'ch cannot h«* hated, and bravery which cannot be despised, 
retains too much of the reader’s Kj idm-ss. It was in the power of Richardson 
alone to teach u.s at once cst rm and h’statione' But Dr. Beattie, another 
formidable cviiic, and the friciul of Dr. Johnson, is of a very dilVercnt opi::i«m 
“ Richardson’s Lovelace,” says lie, “ whom the reader ought to abominate for 
his crimes, is adorned with youth, beauty, eloquence, wit, and every ir.tiUcctnal 
and boilily nccomplishmcnt ; is there nut then reason to apprehend ilial some 
readers will be more inclined to admire die gay profligate, than to fear his punisJi- 
incnt?” So c mteiilious a lienee ii m* -.-ism ! — and so little reference have the 
opinions of the lectrncd, in matters ot u .tc, to any common standard! 
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'l"he immature uiul unexpected death of queen Anne was 
friendly to the Protestant Succession ; for she certainly in^ 
tended, as I have had occasion to show, that her brother 
should fill the British throne. What might have been the 
character of the reign of James III. it is impossible de- 
cidedly to say, as he was never invested with the admini- 
stration. But there is great reason to believe, from his 
superstition and bigotry, that Ills government would not 
liave been favourable either to civil or religious liberty. 
The reign of George L was propitious to both, though not 
very indulgent to genius. Unacquainted with the beauties 
of our language, and utterly destitute of taste, like most of 
his countrymen in that age, this })rince paid no attention to 
literature or the liberal arts. Literature, however, made 
vigorous shoots by the help of former culture and soil ; but 
manners experienced a woeful decline, and the arts made 
.no advance. 

In consequence of the timid, but prudent, policy of that 
reign, the martial Sj/irit was nearly extinguished in Eng- 
land. I'lie heads of the Tory faction kept at a distance 
from court, as in the reign of William: and truth o[.)liges 
me to declare, that the Tories have alvv'ays been the most 
munificent patrons of genius, as well as the most accom^ 
plished gentlemen in the kingdom. The ministers of 
George I. were Whigs. Alany of them were little better 
than money-brokers, and the South Sea scheme made them 
stock-jobbers. The rapid revolution of |)roperty occasioned 
by that scheme; the number of ancient families ruined, and 
of new ones raised to opulence ; broke down the distinction 
of ranks, gave rise to a general profusion, and produced a 
decline of decency and respect. 

The corrupt administration of Sir Robert Walpole, in the 
reign of George II., when every man’s virtue was supposed 
to have its price, contributed still farther to dissolve the 
manners and principles of the nation : while tlie thriving 
state of manufactures, and a vast influx of money by trade, 
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produced such a deluge of intemperance among the common 
people, that tlie parliament was obliged to interpose its au- 
thority, in order to restrain the inordinate use of spirituous 
liquors. And after the peace of Aix-larCliapelle, military 
force was often necessary to suppress the licentiousness of 
riot; which under pretence of want, occasioned by dearth 
of provisions, but really in the wantoimcss of abundance, 
long distracted the wliole kingdom. 

The war which commenced in 1755 united all hearts and 
all hands in opposing tlie common enemy. In the course 
of that glorious war, at first so unpropitioiis, the relaxation 
of manners totally disappeared, Tlie national spirit reco- 
vered its tone. Wisdom was found in the cabinet, and 
ability displayed itself both in the senate and tlie field. 
Military ardour rose to heroism, and public virtue to the 
utmost height of patriotism. And although tlie peace of 
l^tris did not procure us all the advanhiges w e had reason to 
expect, it yet left the British empire great and flourishing; 
wdth trade considerably augmented ; territory immensely 
<*xtended; and a numerous body of brave and industrious 
]ieople,, employed in supplying witli manufactures tlie de- 
mands of commerce, or occupied in the labours of husbandry. 

In times of such great national prosperity, it might be 
expected that public spectacles wmuld be numerous and 
splendid, and that the liberal arts, though neglected by the 
government, w^ould be encouraged by the public, and pa- 
tronised by opulent individuals. This w'as literally the case. 
Beside a magiiifieeiit Italian opera, the capital supported 
two English theatres; and those theatres w'^ere well supplied 
with new pieces, the profits of which amply recompensed 
the labour of their authors 

The comedies of Steele w’cro followed by those of Cibber ; 
who has given us, in his Careless Husband^ a finished picture 
of polite life. 'Die formal style and sententious morality of 
Addison’s Cato^ in a smaller or greater degree, distinguish 
all the tragedies of Thomson. Those of Southern and 
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Young are more impiissioned, though in other respects no 
less faulty. Southern, who was intimately acquainted with 
the human breast, has some exquisitely pathetic scenes. 
But his stories are too uniformly distressing ; and Oi'oonoho^ 
his best piece, is interlarded with low comedy. Isahclla^ 
written in the reign of George I., has fewer faults, and 
fewer, yet many, beauties. It is a moiirnful tale indeed ! — 
Voiing^s Revenue has great merit. Tlie fable is well con- 
structed, the style is easy and aniniaicd ; the characters arc 
strongly marked, and the j)oetic spirit is supjiorted tliroiigh- 
out the piece. But it has few of the genuine charms of 
nature, and too many of those terrible g7'acrs^ which have 
draw n upon our stage the imputation of barbarism. 

The history of the stage is a subject of great phiioso- 
pliieal curiosity ; as it is, in every nation, intimattdy con- 
nected w ith the history of manners. Even from the mode 
of playii^g iu different ages, there is something to he ga- 
thered beyond the gratification of idle curiosity. Our tragic 
performers, before the appearance of Clan iek, seem to haA'e 
JkkI a very imperfect notion of their business. As they 
could liavo few^ oj)portunities of observing the motigiis, ami 
still i’ewer of hearing the discourse, of royal ])ei*sonages, 
especially on great and monicntons sulyeets, or while under 
the inrtiience of strong }>assioiis, they liad recourse to iina- 
giiiiUioii ; and gave to ail the speeches of such exalted 
characters, iuid by liahit to those of every eharactej’, an 
inariieulate deej) toned monotony, wiiieh had small rcvseni- 
blanec^ to the human voice, accompanied watli a strutting 
stateliness of gesture, tliat was altogetlie.’ iinnaturaH Init 
w liieli they mistook for niajc\sty. i'o acquire only tlie iread 
of the alii^e w as a work of years. 

But no sooner did Garrick set his foot upon the theatre 
than this dilficnlty vanished. Having a sound jndgcmient, 
a just taste, atid ke en sensilnlity, witli a discernment so acute 
as to enable him to look into the inmost recesses of the 
heart; a marking eountenance ; an eye full of lustre; a fine 
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car; a musical and articulate voice, with an uncommon 
power of modulating it to every tone of passion ; lie rose at 
once to tlie height of his profession, and taught the sym- 
pathising spectators, that^^ings and heroes were men, and 
spoke, and moved, and felt, like tlie rest of their species. 
Otlier players followed his easy and natural manner, to the 
great advantage of theatrical reiireseiitation. 

'riiis new style of acting introduced a new taste in writ- 
ing. Instead of the rant and fustian of Drydeii and Lee, 
which tlic old players delighted to mouth, Garrick and his 
discijiles displayed their bewitching power of moving tlie 
passions cliiell}^ in the ]>athetic and av/fnl scenes of Sliak- 
spearo and Otway, to which they drew more general ad- 
miration. And Aaron Hill, a great promoter of natural 
playing, having ada]>ted to the English stage several of 
(he elegant and interesting tragedies of Voltaire, gave va- 
riety to theatrical exhibitions. In tlie yjcira and the Mcropc 
lie was j)arti(;nlarly siiceessfnl. (Originals were composed 
in the same just taste. Among tliese we still see wifli 
pleasure the (haincster^ and Jlarharossa, The 

EljYtda and CnriiCtacus of Mason, and the Medea of Glover, 
are ec^rally pregnant witli nature and jiassion. Written in 
imitation of the Greek <lrama, and worthy of the Athenian 
stage, they have all been represented on that of London 
with applause; but they have not yet made us converts to 
(he ancient manners. 

The genius of Garrick, as an iietor, was not confined to 
tragedy. In many ])arts of comedy lie was no less excel- 
lent; and his taste, and his situation as a manager, en- 
abled him to draw to liglit several neglected pieces of 
great merit, '^fhe eomit muse, liowever, was backward in 
her favours for a time. Wi‘ iiad few^ new comedies of any 
merit till Hoadl.y ]>roduced the Suspuious Husband^ and 
Foote those inimitable sketches of' real life, which w’ere so 
long the delight of tlie town, and justly procured him the 
ajipellation of the Englisli Aristophanes. At length Col- 
man, in the Jealous tl tje and Clandestine Mar riap^e^ united 
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the humour ol’ Plautus to the eleg*aiice of Terence ; and 
our coniedy seemed to be perfected. But a new species of 
comedy was afterward imported from France ; in which, as 
often happens in the great draft a of the world, ludicrous 
and interesting circumstances were blended, and scenes of 
humour interchanged with those of sentiment. Kelly’s 
False Delicacy y and Cumberland’s West Indian^ arc pieces 
of considerable merit in this new taste. 

Besides its connexion witli manners and literature, the 
stage has an intimate alliance with painting and music. Of 
tliis alliance the English stage has not failed to take advan- 
tage, or of that which is derived from machinery and ar- 
chitecture. Our whole scenery is perhaps superior to that 
of any theatre in ancient or modern times, and also our 
theatrical wardrobe, as our dresses certainly are better 
ada])ted to the characters which the actors represemt. Our 
theatrical directors observe the costume more perfectly than 
those of any other country 

. The effect of our landscapes and sea-pieces, by the 
power of ])erspective and the CiVlnnsh' help of Uluniinalum 
and ohscuritu^ is ecpial if not superior to that of itature ; 
and these enchanting* scenes, in conjunction with music 
and (lancing, give to tlie mate drama an illusive charm, a 
decej)tion that seems to border on magic. 

As dancing claims some remarks on this occasion, it 
may be observed, that this art has of late been carried to 
great pertection among us, as well as among our neigh- 
bours on the continent; so as not only to keep time to 
music in graceful motion, but to be at the same time ex- 
pr(‘ssive of a series of action, and a fluctuation of passion. 
As human beings, however, endowed with the distinguish- 
ing faculty of speech, let us not set too high a value 
upon this liglit-lu'cled corporeal language, which it is 
possible to teach even to so rude an animal as a bear ; and 
ill wdiicli, as far as it is mimetic of hunting or wm*, its two 

‘■i This bcaiiliful jjrupriciy, whirh ^ivc‘^ w) niiicji truth to good acting, wc owe 
chiefiy to the cJ ooical and enlightened undcrittunding of Oarrick. 
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favourite subjects, an American savage is much more per- 
fect than Slingsby, Vestris, or Heinel. Theatrical music 
deserves more attention. 

Music formed an essential part of the dramatic enter- 
tainments of the ancients. In those of the moderns, and 
especially in ours, it was long only an occasional auxiliary. 
Our first successful musical piece, the celebrated Beggar^s 
Opera of Gay, is said tt> have been written in ridicule of 
the Italian opera; though I am fully persuaded that the 
author foresaw the pleasure which the Comic Opera woiikl 
afford to an Englisli audience, independent of that circum- 
stance, and only called in the contrast of character, to pro- 
cure a more ready reception to his new drama. If bur- 
lesque had been his chief object, he would have made Mac- 
heath and all his gang warble Italian airs. 

Gay, on the contrary, adapted the words of his songs to 
native tunes. These tunes had all been licard by most of 
the visitants of the theatre in early life, when the mind 
was free from care; in the scenes of rural innocence, or 
the walks of gay frolic, when tlie youtlifnl lieart beat high 
with ambitious hope, or reposed in the luxury of infantine 
passion ; while reason was lost in dreams of ineffable de- 
light, and fancy was fed with illusions of unchangeable 
love.. Every tune recalled some agreeable fceliiig, or 
former happy state of mind. The effect of the music, 
therefore, might almost be termed magical ; and it would 
have been still greater, if the airs had been sung by per- 
sons whom the auditors coidd have loved or respected. 
But, as this was not the case, the Beggar's Opera^ in con- 
sequence of its musical enchantment, had a very immoral 
tendency. It served to dignify the character of a high- 
wayman, and to familiarise, and even to reconcile, the mind 
to such flagitious scenes as ought ever to l)e held in distant 
abhorrence ; the nocturnal orgies of cobbers and prostitutes ; 
their levity in the cells of Newgate, and their iudilference 
at the prospect of ignominioiisly paying the debt of justice 
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on Tyburn tree ! — Nor was this alJ. The author by putting* 
into the mouths of such wretches not only the tunes, but a 
parody upon the words of some of our most admired love- 
songs, threw a stronger ridicule upon genuine passion and 
virtuous tenderness than upon the Italian opera. 

Notwithstanding the great success of this musical piece, 
we had no other comic opera of any merit for many years. 
The singularity of the subject, and the continued applause 
paid to the Beggai'^s Opera^ deterred imitation Jind pre- 
cluded rivalry. In the mean time the celebrated Handel, 
who had disagreed witli die proprietors of the Opera-house 
or Italian theatre, brought on the English stage a new species 
of musical drama, to which he gave the name of Orafot'io^ 
and in which he exerted all his powers of combining har- 
mony, to the delight and astonishment of the whole musicul 
world. But the Oratorio, which has already lost its hold of 
tlie public taste, has so many radical defects, as a theatrical 
entertainment, as must for ever prevent it from being in 
general request. It has fable and dialogue, but neither 
action, scenery, nor characteristic dresses. 

Hr. Arne, sensible of the imperfections of tJie Oratorio, 
attempted to inspire his countrymen with a taste for the 
Serious Opera. With this view, he set to excellent music, 
and hronght upon the English stage, a translation of the 
Artaxerxes of Motastasio,- wliich was received with tin* 
most entliusiastic apjdaiise, and is still a favourite? per- 
formance. Yet, extraordinary as it may seem, we have 
scarcely any other serious opera that is even tolerated. 
Musical tragedy is happily little suited to the general taste 
of an English audience, which requires a more masculine 
composition. 

Our musical comedy made greater progress. It was 
much refined and improved, by the exclusion of profligate 
manners, and by the judicious mixture of scenes of senti- 
ment with those of humour: as in Love in a Village^ the 
Dueyina. and some other pieces of a similar kind, which 
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deservedly mefc with a favourable reception. Even these, 
however, appear to be losing ground. Many of our comic 
operas are already transformed Into after-pieces ; and as such 
they will always please. 

Since the charm of novelty has ceased, the good sense 
of the people of England seems still to require a standard 
comedy or tragedy, as tlieir principal theatrical dish : — and 
music has other walks to occupy. The grand concerts in the 
capital, and in every considerable town, aftord ample scope 
to native composers ; wliilst the Opera-house calls forth all 
the talents of foreign masters, as well as all the powers of 
execution, botli vocal and instrumental, by the most liberal 
rewards, for the entertainment of the nobility and gentry. 

The advances of the other arts considered as elegant, in 
England, during the eighteenth century, open a wide field 
for investigation, at which I can only glance. Nor am I 
required to enter deeply into it by my subject ; a general 
view of improvement being the sole purpose of this letter. 
Tlie improvements in manufactures and the mechanical arts 
I have already carried forward by anticipation, in tracing 
the progress of commerce’^; though perhaps I have not 
been safficiently particular in some articles, such as the great 
perfection to which the printing of linen and of cotton has 
been carried, so as to surpass in beauty tlio fabrics of India; 
or paper for the lining of rooms, which has been taught to 
imitate velvet and satin, and even to rival tapestry. Nor 
ought I to omit the taste and fancy displayed in the patterns 
of our figured silks : or in our carp,ets, which vie with those 
of Persia in fabric, equal, them in lustre, and exceed them 
ill harmony of colours. 

Our sepulchral monuments, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, were mere masonry, and executed in a very bad 
taste. The excellent carvings of Gibbons, in wood, excepted, 
wc had properly no sculpture. Knellcr, our only painter of 
any eminence, was a foreigner, and employed himself chiefly 
n Part IT. Letter XXVII. 
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on portraits. Rysbrach, Sclieemaker, and Roubiliac, who 
afterward adorned Westminster Abbey with many sculptured 
monuments worthy of ancient Greece, were also foreigners. 
We were more fortunate in native architects. 

Inigo Jones found a successor not unworthy of himself 
in sir Christopher Wren, rendered immortal by the plan of 
8t. PauPs and of St. Stephen’s Walbrook; exclusive of his 
other great designs — of that j)f Greenwich Hospital, or the 
additions to the palace of Hampton Court. 

Wren was succeeded by the classical lord Burlington, a 
liberal patron of the arts, and no contemptible professor, 
and by the ponderous but inventive Kent; whose plan of 
Uolkham in Norfolk, and wdiose temple of Venus in Stowe 
Gardens, if he had designed nothing else, would entitle 
him to a distinguished rank among modern architects. But 
Kent was greatly surpassed in architecture, by sir William 
Chambers, Wyat, Adam, and others wdio adorned the capital 
and every part of the kingdom with edifices in the purest 
taste of antiquity ; who united elegance with conveniency, 
and lightness with solidity. Nor should Milne be forgotten, 
to whom we are indebted for Blackfriars bridge, a w’ork to 
which antiquity can afford no parallel*^. 

We had, at the same time, native statuaries of consider- 
able merit. But Bacon and Nollckcns produced nothing 
e([ual to the Hercules of llysbracli, Sebeernaker’s Sliuk- 
speare, or the Handel and New^ton of Ivoubiliac 

*5 Westminster bridge, not perhaps less noble, though surely less elegant, wa?. 
executed on tlie plan of a Frenchman. 

»<> Of these celebrated statues, the most excellent is the Hercules, compiled from 
various parts of the body and limbs (which the sculptor supposed to be most truly 
formed) of seven or eight of the strongest and best-made men in England, chiefly 
champions in the amphitheatre for bruising, under the protection of the late duke 
of Cumberland. The Newton of Roubiliac has also great merit; but the late earl 
of Oxford thought “ the air a little too pert for so ffravc a man.” Mr. Scott, a 
man of taste and genius, was of a different opinion. 

“ Behold ! (a prism within his hands) 

Absorb'd in thought great .Newton stands : 

Such was his brow and look serrme^ 

Ills serious gait and musing mien." Ode to Scui.PTt^RK* 
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Hogarth, the first eminent English painter, if we except 
Scott, who excelled in sea-pieces, may be said to have 
formed a new school. Above the Flemish comic painters, 
who servilely copied low Ufe^ or debased it into farce, and 
below the best Italian masters, who generally drew exalted 
characters, and elevated human nature, as far as it was pos- 
sible for men degraded by civil and religious slavery, he 
delineated, like Fielding and Smollet, the ludicrous features 
of middling life ; with as much truth and force as eitlier, 
and w'itli a more direct view to a moral purpose. They 
who arc in doubt about this point need only consult his 
Harlofs Progress^ his l{aJce*s Progress^ his Marriage^d-la’- 
Mode^ and his Stages of Cruelty, 

But Hogarth knew nothing of the elegance of design, 
the delicacy of drawing, or the magic of colours. These 
were reserved for English painters of a higher order, who, 
if they did not attain all the force of colouring, truth of 
drawing, and strength of expression, to be found in the 
greatest Italian masters, made ample amends by the judi- 
cious choice of their subjects. Instead of crucifixions, 
flagellations, last suppers, and holy families, they gave 
second fife to heroes and legislators. They made public 
virtue visible in some of its most meritorious acts : they 
painted as became the sons of freedom. Nor need I be 
afraid to affirm, that Copley's Death efthc Earl of Chatham^ 
West’s Departure Regulus, his Pennsylvania Charter j 
and his Death of Wolfc^ to say nothing of the Ugolino of 
sir Joshua Reynolds, fill the mind with nobler ideas, and 
awaken the heart to more generous emotions, than were 
ever communicated by the pencil of any slave that kneeled 
at the altar of superstition 

“ Since ajfections of every kind ate equally within the painter*8 power^'*' 
says Quintilian, “ it is of great importance that he should apply himself to r.r- 
cite only such as are subservient to good nwrals,'*'* {Inst, Oral, lib. xi.) And 
Aristotle, among other instructions, gives it in charge to the governors of youth, 
“ that tliey allow them to see nd pictures but those which Imve such moral 
tendency.” {Polit, lib. viii.) The reason of this caution is founded in the depths 
of philosophy, in an equal knowledge of human nature and the influence of the 

rOL. IV. R R 
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♦ Fortunately for the lovers of embellishment, engraving, 
of which painting may be said to be the prototype, did not 
make less progress in England during the eighteenth cen- 
tury than the parent art. Historical pictures can only be- 
come the property of the rich and great; and they are 
very liable, beside, to be injured by time or accident. 
Hence arises the utility of engraving on plates of copper. 
It multiplies copies at a ^moderate price; and its repre- 
sentations, if less perfect than those of the pencil, are more 
compact and durable. We have excellent prints of all 
our own capital paintings, and also of most of those of the 
celebrated Italian masters. At the head of our native im- 
provers of this elegant and ingenious art, we must place 
Strange and Woollet. The former excelled chiefly in 
copying human figures, the latter in landscape. Both, how- 
ever, had several formidable rivals in every branch of the 
art ; and the unhappy Ryland was, perhaps, equal to either. 

We have yet another flourishing art, deservedly consi- 
dered as liberal, and which is of English origin, unless we 
should allow to the Chinese a share of the honour of the 
invention; namely, Modern Gardening, or the art of 
'painting a Jield with natural and artificial objects, disposed 
like colours upon a canvas. For this art, which was un- 
known to the ancients, we are indebted to the taste and 
genius of Kent. He taught us to imitate nature, or 
(more properly speaking) to act upon her plan^ in form- 
ing our pleasure-grounds, instead of impressing upon 
every natural object the hard stamp of art. He taught 
us, that the perfection of gardening consists in humour- 
ing and adorning, not in constraining or disguising na- 
ture ; consequently, that straight walks, regular parterres, 

arts; for there can remain no doubt, that whatever addresses itself immediately 
to the eye by an actual representation of ohjectsy must affect the youthful mind, 
and indeed all minds, especially the least cultivated, more than any form of 
words, or combination of articulate soundf sigti^fcant of ideas merely by conven- 
tion, Yet we are told by a famed connoisseur {Anecdotes of Painting in Eng^ 
land)t “ ihzi pictures cannot adapt themselves to t)ie meanest capacities^ as 
nnhappily the tongue can.*’ 
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circular and square pieces of water, and trees cut in the 
shape of animals, are utterly inconsistent with true taste. 
In a word, the whole secret of modern gardening consists 
in making proper use of natural scenery, wood and water, 
hill and valley, in conjunction with architecture, so as to 
give beauty and variety to the embellished ground ; in ju- 
diciously veiling and exposing the surrounding country 
in contrasting the luxuriant meadow with the barren heath, 
the verdant slope with the rugged steep, the sylvan temple 
with the ruined tower, the meandering rill with the majestic 
river, and the smooth surface of the lake, or artificial sea, 
with Nature’s most sublime object; a view of the boundless 
and ever-agitated ocean. 

Milton seems to have had a distinct idea of this kind of 
gardening, as far as it regards the particular spot : 

Through Eden went a river large ; 

Nor changed his course^ but through the fdiaggy hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulph’d ; for God had throren 
That mouniaht as his garden mounds high-raised 
Upon tlie rapid rw/ww/, —which, through veins ^ 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

*ltQsc a fresh fountaiHi and loUh vianij a rill 
lVatcr\l Ihci’-ardcw. 

From that sapphire fount the crisped hrooks^ 

/tolling on orient pearl and sands of gohU 
Witli maxy errors under pendent shades, 

Ran nectar, visiting each plcint, mAfcd 
h^Unvers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art. 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on hilh nxiA'dalc, and plain ; 

Both whftrc the morning sun first leaKmly smote 
The openjkld, and where the unpierced shade 
JmhrouoCd tlic mon-tide bowers.'' 

This is certainly, to use the poet’s own words, “a liappy 
rural scene of various vicio• **’ But Milton, like aU the 


• The resemblance of Milton’s E3f» to a garden laid out in the modern taste 

was first noUced by the late penetrating lord Kainies, in chap. xxiv. of his BJe- 
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gardeners of his time, or of those wliich had preceded it, 
confined his paradise within high boundaries, and conse- 
quently excluded distant and rude prospect, the grand 
charm in modern gardening ; for 

“ tlie chainjxttffu head 
Of a steep n ildcrnesx, whose hairy sides 
With thicket over-grown, grotesqne and wild, 

Access denied ; and overhead 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm.*’ 

"The man who first threw down the garden- wall, and 
sunk the fosse, whether Kent or Bridgeman, may be truly 
said to have broken the spell that enabled the necromancer 
Art to hold the fair damsel Nature so long in chains, and 
to have made the terraqueous globe but one great garden. 
From that moment, beauty began to connect itself with 
utility, and grandeur with rustic labour ; the pleasure- 
ground with the pastured and cultivated field ; the gravel- 
walk with the public road, and the garden-lake with the 
navigable ca^jal and the sea — that glorious fountain of 
universal communication among men, which enal^les the 
philosopher, the merchant, and the mariner, to visit every 
shore, and makes all things common to all. 

While our countrymen were thus employed with success 
in extending the circle of the arts, and in embellishing ex- 
ternal nature, science was not neglected : they were not 
inattentive to the motions of the heavens, or the operations 
of the human mind. Loske and Newton had their suc- 
cessors, as well as Drydeii and Milton. Halley illustrated 
the theory of the tides, and increased the catalogue of the 
stars ; while Maclaurin made great progress in algebra, and 

menis of Criticism, printed in 17<J2. Milton,” says he, “justly prefers the 
grand taste to that of regularity and he quotes part of the above extract, in con- 
firmation of his remark. Yet Horace W^alpole, the late earl of Orford, in retailing 
the same observation, almost twenty years later, seemed to assume the merit of it, 
and to congratulate himself, as if he hail made an important discovery. 
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Gregory reduced astronomy to a regular system. These 
men of genius were succeeded by very able mathematicians ; 
but the sera of mathematical discovery seems to be past. 
Greater proficiency has been made in other sciences^ with 
which Newton was little acquainted. The vegetable system 
of Tull has led to great improvements in agriculture ; and 
the bold discoveries of Franklin, in electricity, may be said 
to have given birth to a new science. With the purpose to 
be served by many of those discoveries, which at present so 
strongly engage the attention of philosophers, we are yet 
as much in the dark as in regard to the electric principle 
itself. But the beneficial effects of electricity in many 
medical cases, and the invention of metallic conductors, by 
which buildings and ships are preserved from the destruc- 
tive force of liglitning, entitle it to notice in a view of the 
progress of society, even if it should otherwise disappoint 
the hopes of its fond admirers. 

Among the successors of Locke, Hume is entitled to the 
first place : not that his metaphysical inquiries arc more 
acute than those of Berkeley, Baxter, Hartley, or perhaps 
of Reid; but because his discoveries, like those of liis great 
master, have a more intimate relation to human affairs — arc 
of universal application in science, and closely connected 
with the leading principles of the arts. His beautiful an- 
alysis of the Association of Ideas, which he comprehends 
under three general heads, namely. Resemblance^ including 
contrast, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause and Effect ; 
and his ingenious Theory of the Passions^ or the Com- 
munication of Emotions, immediately laid the foundation 
of that Philosophy /Ac Fine Arts which was afterward 
formed into a system by lord Kaimes, and which has since 
been illustrated by other elegant writers. 

But none of those writers illustrated the principles of 
Mr. Hume so happily as himself. They may be said, in- 
deed, only to have written commentaries on his illustrations. 
One example will justify this remark. The subject is Unity 
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^Jlction, about wbicb all critics, after Aristotl^ bad talked 
SO much, and to so little purpose^ Mobile tliej' directed not 
tlieir taste or sentiment by the accuracy of philosophy. It 
appears,” says he, that in all productions, as well as the 
epic and tragic, there is a certain unity required, if wc 
would produce a work which will give any lasting enter- 
tainment to mankind. An annalist or historian, who should 
undertake to write the History of Europe during any 
century, would be influenced by the connexion of Conti-* 
gnity in time and place. All events, which happen in that 
portion of space, and period of time, are comprehended in 
his design, though in other respects different and uncon- 
nected. They have still a species of unity amid all their 
diversity. But the most usual species of connexion^ among 
the different events which enter into any narrative compo- 
sition^ is that of Cause and Effect; while the historian 
traces the series of actions according to their natural order ^ 
remounts to their secret springs and principles, and deli- 
neates their most remote consequences.^^ 

If Mr. Hume was happy in illustrating his metaphysical 
system, he was yet more successful in exemplifying it. Ilis 
Moral, Political, and Literary Essays, are perfect models of 
philosophical investigation. He is altogether logical, with- 
out the logical forms; he unites the plain perspicuity of 
Locke to the synthetic precision of Wollaston, and the 
analytical accuracy of Harris. But this great man, who 
lias carried human reasoning to the utmost point of per- 
fection, has endeavoured, by sceptical doubts, to destroy 
the certainty of all reasoning, and to undermine the foun- 
dations of both natural and revealed religion. His attack 
upon the latter leads to a very curious and important in- 
quiry; the state of Christianity in England during the 
eighteenth century. I shall endeavour to trace the outlines 
of the subject, by way of termination to this view of the 
Progress of Society. 

. That general toleration, wliich was the immediate con - 
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seqii($hce of the Reyplution, ^ve birth to gveat freedom 6f^ . 
discussion in the afiaiii of religiun. The crowci of sectaries, 
no longer united by the common bond of persecution, ot 
restrained by fear from unveiling the supposed errors of 
the church, entered into a bold investigation of the sublii|ie : 
mysteries of Christianity; and the apostles of each sect^, 
keenly censured the tenets of all who presumed to differ 
from them on any particular point. Numerous disputes ? 
were warmly agitated about doctrines of no importance to ' 
the rational Christian. 


But this pious warfare was not sufficient to keep alive«;;,; 
the fervour of zeal, either in the church or among the disr 'i 
senters, in a state of unbounded liberty of conscience. A / 
general moderation began to prevail, and the more en- i 
lightened sectaries seemed ready to join the hierarchy ^ 
when certain fiery spirits, filled with indignation at such ■ 
lukewarmness, and panting for the crown of martyrdom, 
gave birth to new sects of a w^armer complexion, and obliged 
the heads of the old to enforce their particular tenets, in 
order to prevent the utter desertion of their followers. 
Whitfield and Wesley in England, and the two Erskiiies 
in Scotland, rekindled in all its ardour the ffame of enthu- 
siasm, which raged, for a time, with dazzling brightness, 
in spite of the utmost efforts of reason and ridicule. But 
the fuel of persecution, the stake and the faggot, being 
happily withholden, it has now in a great measure spent i<2» 
force. Nor have the Methodists yet been able to number 
one martyr among the multitude of their saints. 

The spirit of infidelity (as it always will, in an enlightened 
age) kept pace with that of enthusiasm. As many of the 
wilder sectaries laid' claim to divine illuminations, and in 
their livings pretended to prophesy, some men of sceptical 
princij^les endeavoured to bring into suspicion^ and even to 
destroy the credibility of, vld prophecy ; while others called 
in question the authenticity ftiG sacred books, both hji-^ 
storical and prophetical. At the head of ihmi ^cept^iejd 
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j^h^brbke. - 
|i»»!Tui(1a}} in hib Chrbiimdtji ai'tiM- as ^te Cr^ti^i denie< 
7tef(^ssitff of the Gh^el; as it promu^^a, ^ a^lr^ed 
or prowpt witli wMch for 

.t^erly ac(]|paint^. Hume> iii ^lis 

Kir shoWj th&t JP^ 


y directly at its 

^ huma7t testimony iS^fsufficieiii to" eStaliHst' t& 


fd^a^le. And an wAor, no less able or learhod^^^r 
MioJiher, has written ad' historical dei^uction^ to prove^ffisi 
^G|iristianity is Mhuma?i : ■,'.\',S^.'. 

|i: But these hold attacks have only fefyed more #i^y tc 
p^lablish true religion, while they have ;^veh a severe cliecli 
^to enthusiasm. They have led divines to i^inine minuteli;^ 
proofs of revelation, and rendered them .^^hsiWe of the 
^^l^priety of exj)laining more mtiohally the mysteri!^ ;^^^ 
|^0mstian system; especially that of the 
I dariiatiort of the Word, and the miraculous influence oi 
II grace upon the human soul. The consequence has bcon^ 
C that all men of sound minds and goad morals conform 
; wardly to the religion of their country, and moi^t of them 
sinccrchj helieve it to be of divine origin. The debasing 
?! doctrine of materialism has been exploded, as unfriendly to 
tliat is liberal in tlie hum^ii diaracter, or endearing in 
the' human condition * ; for he who considers this earthly 
spot as the oniy theatre of his existence, and its grave, 
instead of his first sfc^c progressive being, can never 
view nature with a cheei&l, or ihan witWa benevolent, voy^. 

* A learn eil divine has attmipted to give a new com{403cion to this doctrine ; 
but his opinions 4Uj^t9Q,Tyht*^sical to be generally re^iv^. 
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